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Foreword 


Historians of American religion have long recognized that contributions from 
Europe substantially influenced the unfolding of developments on this side 
of the Atlantic. Many immigrant waves from many different regions created 
cultural-religious enclaves that could last for two generations or even longer. 
Both those who study religious phenomena and leaders of American con- 
gregations have been traveling to Europe for the purposes of study and cul- 
tural broadening since the early nineteenth century. In the twentieth and 
twenty-first century, well-publicized visits by well-known Europeans - like the 
Protestant theologian Karl Barth from Switzerland, the evangelical Anglican 
John R.W. Stott from England, and each of the most recent Catholic popes — 
have underscored the enduring importance of European-American connec- 
tions. For some religious communities — Jews because of the catastrophe of the 
Holocaust, Eastern Orthodox because of upheavals in the communist world — 
recent European events have directly and decisively impacted Americans. Yet 
rarely have religious historians paused to chart the depth and breadth of rela- 
tionships between what used to be called the “Old World” and the “New World.’ 

This book demonstrates better than any other single volume to date how 
very important for the history of Christianity in the United States those con- 
nections, links, and relationships have been. Its focus is the nineteenth century 
when distinctive American patterns of religious existence took shape. That 
was an era when many religious communions with European roots adjusted 
to the free-form American context and when new religious movements like 
the Churches of Christ, the Mormons, the Adventists, and African American 
churches sprang into existence. It was also a time when the United States’ dis- 
tinctive cultural-political-social environment offered full scope for creative 
innovation, even as it created a great deal of uncertainty. Standard historical 
accounts naturally emphasize how American churches and synagogues were 
affected by the American experiment in religious freedom (formal separation 
of church and state), the rush to the frontier and the consequent displacement 
of Native Americans, the fervor of reform movements, the extensive debates 
over slavery leading to the trauma of the Civil War, the nation’s rapid industri- 
alization after that conflict, and the intellectual impact from the expansion of 
higher education at the end of the century. The contributors to Transatlantic 
Religion: Europe, America, and the Making of Modern Christianity do not deny 
the importance of these domestic events. They do contend, however, that the 
story of Christianity in America is myopically seen if the focus remains only 
on America. 
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This contention is backed by research that ranges widely while also burrow- 
ing deeply into specific cases and instances. Most of the book’s chapters also 
show how productive it can be for American historians to carry out research 
in languages other than English. The ability to read and research in more than 
the mother tongue, which is standard in Asia and Africa as well as Europe, 
has never been fully appreciated in the United States. And at cost. This book 
demonstrates how fruitful it can be to answer questions about specifically 
American circumstances by researching in Danish, Dutch, French, German, 
and Italian, as well as English. That contribution alone makes this an unusu- 
ally helpful study. 

It is even more helpful because of what that research has produced. 
Theology is probably the most obvious realm of trans-continental influence, 
since theologians are supposed to be engaged in work requiring energetic 
reading. Several of the book’s chapters underscore why detailed research in 
European theology made such a difference for the United States’ history. Yet 
the book also shows how European connections helped shape the United 
States’ approach to religious liberty, the spread of popular religious journalism, 
the inter-faith relationships of Catholics and Protestants, and the inner life of 
American denominations. In other words, the range of subjects treated in this 
volume further underscores reasons for Americans to lift their eyes off of only 
America if they want to understand America. 

The editors have assembled a dynamic cast of authors. It includes several 
younger historians who draw on extensive research in European publica- 
tions and archives for what they have written here. Yet the book also includes 
expert work from older, esteemed scholars like Elizabeth Clark and Hartmut 
Lehmann who in their own historical labors have repeatedly shown why taking 
account of Europe for American purposes deserves the kind of concentrated 
attention this book provides. 

Editors Annette G. Aubert and Zachary Purvis have themselves contrib- 
uted their own important books to that same end. Here their efforts, along 
with sterling contributions from the historians they have recruited, makes this 
volume a landmark study for the history of Christianity in America — and all 
because they realize how much that history depends on what did not happen 
in America. 


Mark A. Noll 
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Introduction 


Annette G. Aubert and Zachary Purvis 


“Solemn heave the Atlantic waves between the gloomy nations.”! William Blake 
may have had something different in mind when he penned these words in 
1793, but the billowing Atlantic has nevertheless played a tremendous role in 
the religious life of Europe and America. Across its waters, the movement of 
people, goods, and ideas has had a profound effect on the making of mod- 
ern Christian thought and practice. Despite their clear significance, the many 
“exchanges” between Europe and America have yet to be inscribed fully into 
accounts of the modern period. 

Reigning paradigms for understanding American religion have tended to 
emphasize two characteristics: first, frontier upheaval and the tensions of west- 
ward expansion; and second, the abiding potency of Anglo-Atlantic relations, 
which helped drive the popularity of Methodism, the culture of revivalism, 
and the widespread acceptance of philosophies like Scottish Common Sense 
Realism. The predominant sources of influence upon nineteenth-century 
American Christianity, and the swarming vitality of religion across the period, 
it was assumed, stemmed overwhelmingly, if not exclusively, from these reali- 
ties. But that assumption meant that much was missed. For through various 
developments beginning in the Revolutionary era and continuing throughout 
the nineteenth century, American religious thinkers participated in a wide 
variety of significant conversations with leading figures in Europe, all made 
possible by the North Atlantic’s “solemn waves.” 

This volume presents a fresh set of readings of nineteenth-century American 
Christianity that take account of the era’s major transformations in such 
spheres as politics, philosophy, education, and doctrine, among many others, 
from a deliberately transatlantic perspective. It highlights in particular the 
influence of European ideas on the diverse intellectual and cultural terrain 
of American Christianity. Indeed, through this transatlantic lens, American 
Christianity in the nineteenth century — an age when steamship travel, the 
electric telegraph, and the mass circulation of newspapers all first appeared 
on the world’s stage — emerges anew as one of the most exciting and creative 
periods in the history of Christian thought. 


1 William Blake, “America, a Prophecy (1793),” in William Blake, Selected Poetry, ed. Michael 
Mason (Oxford, 1994), 97. 
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Three primary objectives make this volume distinctive. First, it applies a 
uniquely wide-ranging transatlantic approach to the history and formation of 
the Christian religion in modern America. It discusses important influences 
from across Europe — drawn from Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, 
Scandinavian, and other lands — on multiple American communities and con- 
texts. It is, in other words, the first work of such breadth, whose multiple points 
of view not only raise new questions but also offer new insights into the pre- 
dominant narratives of the field in a manner previously not possible. Second, 
and similarly, it engages both Protestant and Catholic confessions in America 
side by side in order to understand the ways in which each received and reacted 
to European ideas. Third, it includes a wealth of critical yet hitherto unexam- 
ined material, both printed and unprinted. The use of such sources, especially 
those freshly mined from a number of far-flung archives, allows the interpreter 
to analyze and appreciate new and newly revised concepts in the transatlan- 
tic development of religion in America: the role of ecumenical (and partisan) 
religious journalism, academic-religious mentoring, profound changes to the 
nature of scientific inquiry and the aims of institution builders, and more. In 
the rest of this introduction, it remains to provide some detailed guidance on 
the nature of transatlantic history before giving a brief overview of this vol- 
ume’s chapters. 


1 The Transatlantic Lens 


In her important programmatic essay, “Transnationalizing US Religious 
History and Revisiting the European Case,” Uta Balbier observes that, “for 
decades, American religious history predominantly amounted to American 
national history.”? As noted, the standard historiography long privileged the 
national context and promoted the idea of a singular, distinctive American 
religious tradition. There are several reasons for this one-sidedness, including 
lingering senses of American exceptionalism, yet such a one-sided story no 
longer suffices.? Accounts of the unique “character of America” continue to 
appear, of course, but must now be considered in terms of the bigger picture 
in which they fit, a picture that has been shaped by forces which transgress 


2 Uta Balbier, “Transnationalizing US Religious History and Revisiting the European Case,” 
Journal of American Studies 51 (2017), 249-254, there 249. 

3 Michael Kammen, “The Problem of American Exceptionalism: A Reconsideration,” American 
Quarterly 45 (1993), 1-43, there 12. 
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the lines of map-makers.* Bernard Bailyn and Horst Pietschmann have sug- 
gested, for instance, new frameworks that emphasize the continued relation- 
ships between American and European cultures across the “shared Atlantic.”> 
Others have sought similarly to move beyond the perspective of the single 
nation-state by applying historical approaches such as comparative history, 
transfer history, global history, and “entangled history” (histoire croisée or 
Verflechtungsgeschichte).® 

Where does the study of religion fall in this schema? Arguably there have 
been three paths of investigation in recent years. Though some overlap clearly 
exists between them, each path has exhibited its own readily discernable 
preferences in terms of focus and/or chronology.’ The first path has concen- 
trated on select Protestant groups in the “shared Atlantic world” throughout 


4 Sarah Rivett, “Religious Exceptionalism and American Literary History,’ Early American 
Literature 47 (2012), 391—410, there 391; Elisabeth Glaser and Hermann Wellenreuther, eds., 
Bridging the Atlantic: The Question of American Exceptionalism in Perspective (Cambridge, 
UK, 2002), 266. 

5 Bernard Bailyn, Atlantic History: Concept and Contours (Cambridge, MA, 2005); Bernard 
Bailyn and Patricia L. Denault, eds., Soundings in Atlantic History: Latent Structures and 
Intellectual Currents, 1500-1830 (Cambridge, MA, 2009); and Horst Pietschmann, Atlantic 
History: History of the Atlantic System, 1580-1830 (Gottingen, 2002). See also Aaron Spencer 
Folger, “The Transformation of the Atlantic World, 1776-1867,” Atlantic Studies 6 (2009), 5-28; 
and A.G. Roeber, “The Problem of the Eighteenth Century in Transatlantic Religious History,’ 
in Search of Peace and Prosperity: German Migrations in the Eighteenth Century, ed. Hartmut 
Lehmann, Renate Wilson, and Hermann Wellenreuther (University Park, PA, 2000), 115-138. 

6 On comparative history, see Deborah Cohen and Maura O’Connor, eds., Comparison and 
History: Europe in Cross-National Perspective (New York, 2004). On transfer history, see 
Michel Espagne and Michael Werner, eds., Transferts: Les relations interculturelles dans 
l'espace franco-allemand, XVIII"! et XIX” siècles (Paris, 1988); Michel Espagne, “Sur les limi- 
tes du comparatisme en histoire culturelle,” Genéses 17 (1994), 112-121; and Lynne Tatlock 
and Matt Erlin, German Culture in Nineteenth-Century America: Reception, Adaptation, 
Transformation (Rochester, NY, 2005). On global history, see Jiirgen Osterhammel, The 
Transformation of the World: A Global History of the Nineteenth Century, trans. Patrick Camiller 
(Princeton, 2015); Sebastian Conrad, What Is Global History? (Princeton, 2017); and Dominic 
Sachsenmaier, Global Perspectives on Global History: Theories and Approaches in a Connected 
World (Cambridge, UK, 201). On entangled history, see Felicitas Becker, “Netzwerke vs. 
Gesamtgesellschaft: Ein Gegensatz? Anregungen fiir Verflechtungsgeschichte,’ Geschichte 
und Gesellschaft 30 (2004), 314-324. See also Simone Turchetti, Néstor Herran, and Soraya 
Boudia, “Introduction: Have We Ever Been ‘Transnational’? Towards a History of Science 
Across and Beyond Borders,” British Journal for the History of Science 45 (2012), 319-336. 

7 This is not to suggest that these three paths exhaust the scholarship on transatlantic religious 
history. Rather, the three paths offer a helpful means of organizing the literature. Some stud- 
ies range widely, of course, across these and other lines of inquiry. See, for example, Thomas 
Albert Howard, God and the Atlantic: America, Europe, and the Religious Divide (New York, 
2011). 
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the early modern era.8 Hartmut Lehmann’s studies of German pietism and 
related topics have led the way here. Perhaps unsurprisingly, then, Moravians, 
Methodists, and other evangelical and revival movements in the eighteenth 
century have featured rather heavily in the discussion." Relatedly, and reflect- 
ing early immigration patterns, attention to distinctively German influences 
on the development of American education and culture has characterized the 
second path." The third path has highlighted, in turn, more variegated religious 


10 


11 


For one of the initial accounts that emerged in the late 1980s, see Susan O’Brien, “A 
Transatlantic Community of Saints: The Great Awakening and the First Evangelical 
Network, 1735-1755,” American Historical Review 91 (1986), 811-832. 

Lehmann’s impressive publications are numerous. See, for example, Hartmut Lehmann, 
ed., Transatlantische Religionsgeschichte: 18. bis. 20. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 2006); 
Jonathan Strom, Hartmut Lehmann, and James V.H. Melton, eds., Pietism in Germany and 
North America, 1680-1820 (Farnham, UK, 2009); and Claudia Schnurmann and Hartmut 
Lehmann, eds., Atlantic Understandings: Essays on European and American History in 
Honor of Hermann Wellenreuther (Hamburg, 2006). 

See, for example, Hermann Wellenreuther, Heinrich Melchior Miihlenberg und die 
Deutschen Lutheraner in Nordamerika, 1742-1787: Wissenstransfer und Wandel eines 
Atlantischen zu einem Amerikanischen Netzwerk (Berlin, 2013); Anna M. Lawrence, 
One Family under God: Love, Belonging, and Authority in Early Transatlantic Methodism 
(Philadelphia, 2011); Katherine Carté Engel, Religion and Profit: Moravians in Early America 
(Philadelphia, 2009); A.G. Roeber, Ethnographies and Exchanges: Native Americans, 
Moravians, and Catholics in Early North America (University Park, PA, 2008); Michele 
Gillespie and Robert Beachy, eds., Pious Pursuits: German Moravians in the Atlantic World 
(New York, 2007); and W.R. Ward, Early Evangelicalism: A Global Intellectual History 
(Cambridge, UK, 2006). Some scholars have picked up similar themes in the late nine- 
teenth century as well; in this vein, see Heather D. Curtis, “Popular Media and the Global 
Expansion of American Evangelicalism in an Imperial Age,” Journal of American Studies 
51 (2017), 1043-1067. 

The list here is long. For a selection, see Hermann Wellenreuther, Citizens in a Strange 
Land: A Study of German American Broadsides and their Meaning for Germans in North 
America, 1730-1830 (University Park, PA, 2018); Annette G. Aubert, “Transatlantic 
Nineteenth-Century Protestantism: Academic Religious Networks,’ in Zwischen Aufklärung 
und Moderne: Erweckungsbewegungen als historiographische Herausforderung, ed. 
Thomas K. Kuhn and Veronika Albrecht-Birkner (Münster, 2017), 103-117; Zachary Purvis, 
“Transatlantic Textbooks: Karl Hagenbach, Shared Ideas, and German Academic Theology 
in Nineteenth-Century America,’ Church History 83 (2014), 650-683; Annette G. Aubert, 
The German Roots of Nineteenth-Century American Theology (New York, 2013); Anja 
Werner, The Transatlantic World of Higher Education: Americans at German Universities, 
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2013); Jan Stievermann and Oliver Scheiding, eds., A Peculiar Mixture: German-Language 
Cultures and Identities in Eighteenth-Century North America (University Park, PA, 2013); 
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experiences. These include, for instance, the role of “women prophets” in early 
modern Northern Europe and the British Atlantic, or the forging of recipro- 
cal narratives of religion and empire in the justification of colonialism, among 
others.!2 All of these accounts have enriched our understanding of American 
religion. But much more remains to be said. 

Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann’s concept of histoire croisée 
goes further in trying to understand the nature of modern cultural-religious 
exchange: it invites readers to reexamine “the interaction between different 
societies and cultures, disciplines, and traditions.”!* Previous scholars have 
used other names for related ideas — Victor Lieberman spoke, for example, 
of “connected histories” in contrast to “comparative histories,” while Frederic 
Cooper addressed the notion of “shared histories.”!* At a fundamental level, 
this “transfer-and-shared” approach is particularly helpful in drawing atten- 
tion to historical “overlaps” and “imported reception culture[s]” once con- 
cealed by nation-centered historiographies.!5 Seen in this light, the two sides 
of the Atlantic should be considered a realm “shared by both the Old World 
and the New,’ given the many regular travelers between the two.'6 It is also 
important to consider here recent scholarship highlighting the religious com- 
ponent of “transfer history.” According to Jiirgen Osterhammel, religion should 
take center stage in a global history of the nineteenth century, since it gave 
unique expression to “communities and collective identities.” Religion, argued 


den USA des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 2005); David E. Barclay and Elisabeth 
Glaser-Schmidt, eds., Transatlantic Images and Perceptions: Germany and America since 
1776 (Cambridge, UK, 1997); Aaron S. Fogleman, Hopeful Journeys: German Immigration, 
Settlement, and Political Culture in Colonial America, 1717-1775 (Philadelphia, 1996); Henry 
Geitz, Jürgen Heideking, and Jurgen Herbst, eds., German Influences on Education in the 
United States to 1917 (New York, 1995); and Carl Diehl, American and German Scholarship, 
1770-1870 (New Haven, CT, 1978). 

12 See, for example, Elizabeth Bouldin, Women Prophets and Radical Protestantism in the 
British Atlantic World, 1640-1730 (Cambridge, UK, 2015); Stephanie Kirk and Sarah Rivett, 
eds., Religious Transformations in the Early Modern Americas (Philadelphia, 2014); and 
Linda Gregerson and Susan Jester, eds., Empires of God: Religious Encounters in the Early 
Modern Atlantic (Philadelphia, 2010). 

13 Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann, “Beyond Comparison: Histoire Croisée and 
the Challenge of Reflexivity,” History and Theory 45 (2006), 30-50, there 30. 

14 Victor B. Lieberman, Beyond Binary Histories: Re-imagining Eurasia to c. 1830 (Ann Arbor, 
MI, 1999), 299; Merry E. Wiesner, Mapping Gendered Routes and Spaces in the Early 
Modern World (London, 2016), 57. 

15 Michael Werner and Bénédicte Zimmermann, “Vergleich, Transfer, Verflechtung: Der 
Ansatz der Histoire Croisée und die Herausforderung des Transnationalen,’ Geschichte 
und Gesellschaft 28 (2002), 607-636, there 608. 

16 Adam and Gross, Traveling between Worlds (see above, n. 11), 12. 
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Osterhammel against certain secularization theorists, was “still the most 
important provider of the mind.” 

Pulling together each of these threads, Transatlantic Religion adopts an 
“entangled,” or “transfer-and-shared,” concept. An approach focused on cul- 
tural and intellectual transfers is especially relevant for the exploration of 
American religious history because of the relatively small but growing number 
of institutions, texts, and thinkers in the young American republic, which led 
to some dependence on Europe throughout the nineteenth century. In addi- 
tion, the histoire croisée approach does not content itself with long dominant 
models of “cultural contrast” — though it does not refrain from acknowledg- 
ing contrast — but seeks instead to uncover exchanges, collaborations, and 
networks.!® Accordingly, this volume explores broader European intellectual 
influences on nineteenth-century American religion, casting new light on 
academic, cultural, and political developments along the way. Transatlantic 
Religion deemphasizes, therefore, the idea of an exclusive American Christian 
tradition divorced from the other side of the Atlantic. Already in the nine- 
teenth century, the beginnings of religious pluralism, globalization, and 
secularization — at least in certain forms — left an imprint on the shared reli- 
gious history of the North Atlantic, and laid the groundwork for the flowering 
of these forces in the twentieth century." In short, this volume reflects positive 
and constructive interests in the study of both the Old and New World, and 
thereby presents a considerably more diverse and comprehensive story of reli- 
gion in nineteenth-century America. 


2 Plan of Study 


By drawing upon new research in archives, letter exchanges, translation and 
print culture, academic journal writing, and migration patterns, among other 


17 Osterhammel, The Transformation of the World (see above, n. 6), 873. 

18 Nancy L. Green, “Forms of Comparison,” in Comparison and History: Europe in Cross- 
National Perspective, ed. Deborah Cohen and Maura O’Connor (New York, 2004), 41-56, 
there 55; Hartmut Kaelble, “Between Comparison and Transfers - and What Now? A 
French-German Debate,” in Comparative and Transnational History: Central European 
Approaches and New Perspectives, ed. Heinz-Gerhard Haupt and Jiirgen Kocka (New York, 
2009), 33-39, there 34. 

19 Hartmut Lehmann, Transformationen der Religion in der Neuzeit: Beispiele aus der 
Geschichte des Protestantismus (Göttingen, 2007), 149, 151; Brian Stanley, Christianity in 
the Twentieth Century: A World History (Princeton, 2018). Cf. David Hempton and Hugh 
McLeod, eds., Secularization and Religious Innovation in the North Atlantic World (Oxford, 
2017); and Peter L. Berger, Grace Davie, and Effie Fokas, Religious America, Secular Europe? 
A Theme and Variation (Aldershot, UK, 2008). 
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areas, the essays in this volume all break new ground. Significantly, the essays 
also extend the scope of inquiry by addressing not only Anglo-Atlantic or 
German-American associations, but also formative influences on the develop- 
ment of American religion from across Europe, with other global connections. 

Transatlantic Religion is organized in two parts. The first focuses on edu- 
cation and the establishment of new networks. Early forms of popular print 
culture in the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries enabled Protestants 
on both sides of the Atlantic to exchange information with each other on a 
scale and with a frequency unprecedented in the history of Protestantism. In 
Chapter 1, Andrew Kloes examines the significance of this new print culture 
for the many revival movements of the period that broke out in Continental 
Europe, Britain, and North America, including the Erweckungsbewegung, 
Réveil, Evangelical Revival, and Second Great Awakening. Protestants associ- 
ated with these movements demonstrated special interest in publishing reli- 
gious magazines, such as the Sammlungen fiir Liebhaber christlicher Wahrheit 
und Gottseligkeit in Basel, Switzerland, which reported and interpreted reli- 
gious news from North America, and the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine in 
New Haven, which did the same for news from Continental Europe. Through 
this medium, information concerning the activities of Bible societies, mis- 
sionary societies, societies for social reforms, and accounts of individual 
and corporate “awakenings” spread across national and linguistic boundar- 
ies. Generally like-minded Protestants in different countries became thereby 
more aware of each other. In curating such news reports, the editors of these 
publications employed particular theological interpretations of these cur- 
rent events. They encouraged their readers to imagine that they belonged to a 
much larger religious community than that of their own church, and to believe 
that all “true Christians” remained united to each other through their mutual 
spiritual union with Christ. By implying that there existed a spiritual bond 
between all of those who had had the same (or similar) religious experience 
of “awakening,” who shared certain religious beliefs, and who engaged in the 
same religiously-motivated activities, these magazines and newspapers pro- 
moted an early kind of transconfessional and transnational Christian identity 
that gave many Americans a deep sense of belonging to the same family as 
many of their European contemporaries. 

In Chapter 2, Andrew Z. Hansen looks at efforts to “transfer” academic theol- 
ogy from Germany — home of the modern research university — into the United 
States before mid-century. Theology was one of the first German academic dis- 
courses to which Americans paid real attention in the period. With the rise 
of the seminary movement in the United States, some American Protestants 
began to look to Germany with both admiration and anxiety for guidance in 
making their own theology more “scientific” (wissenschaftlich). While they 
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admired German erudition, especially in linguistics and philology, they often 
remained suspicious and fearful of German philosophical “speculation” and 
historical biblical criticism. In this context, German mediating theologians such 
as Friedrich August Tholuck (1799-1877) at the University of Halle combined 
academically respected theology with forms of piety that seemed familiar to 
American evangelicals, thanks in part to nearly simultaneous religious revivals 
on both continents. The German mediating theologians offered Americans the 
prestige of German “science” (Wissenschaft) in recognizably orthodox forms, 
thus seeming to tame the criticism and speculative philosophy that worried 
so many American theologians. Case studies of Edward Robinson (1794-1863) 
and Charles Hodge (1797-1878) illustrate this process of German engagement 
among the first generation of American seminary professors. 

In Chapter 3, Paul E. Kerry offers a significant reappraisal of one of the 
first Americans to study abroad, the decorated Harvard historian and politi- 
cian George Bancroft (1800-1891), who pursued academic work in Germany 
from 1818 to 1820. According to the typical assessment of Bancroft, he enjoyed 
privilege and opportunity of study at Göttingen, but remained impervious 
to German religious ideas. Scholars have looked at his letters to his Harvard 
masters (John Thornton Kirkland, Andrews Norton, and Edward Everett) and 
assumed that what Bancroft said in these dispatches home completely and 
accurately reflected his state of mind. Yet, Kerry argues, it may well be that 
as a former student in search of secure living after his postgraduate studies, 
Bancroft took extra care in constructing what he wrote to those in positions 
of authority at his alma mater. In fact, a number of important archival sources 
on the question have remained almost entirely explored — until now: namely 
Bancroft’s journal entries and the student and lecture notes that show what 
he actually learned at Gottingen — particularly in the classroom of Johann 
Gottfried Eichhorn, the famed scholar of biblical criticism. When one exam- 
ines these, Kerry notes, a much more nuanced picture emerges of Bancroft’s 
relation to German theology, and the role(s) played by the latter in Bancroft’s 
developing career. 

In Chapter 4, Elizabeth A. Clark examines the connection between Philip 
Schaff (1819-1893) — himself one of the great transatlantic figures of the age, 
self-described as Swiss by birth, German by education, and American by adop- 
tion, and arguably the most significant church historian in nineteenth-century 
America — and his star pupil, Arthur Cushman McGiffert (1861-1933), who suc- 
ceeded Schaff in his chair in church history at Union Seminary in New York 
and eventually became Union’s President. The archives of the Burke Library 
at Union Theological Seminary-Columbia University contain the remark- 
able ninety-two-item correspondence between them. McGiffert won Union’s 
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newly established Prize Fellowship to study abroad after his graduation. Like 
other ambitious young scholars of his day, he set out for Europe in 1885 with 
high hopes, letters of introduction to European professors, and little money. 
Throughout his two years abroad, studying in Berlin and Marburg (with library 
work in Paris and a tour of Italian sites), he kept in close touch with Schaff. 
On more than one occasion, Schaff helped rescue him from disasters, both 
financial (when McGiffert’s family money was cut off) and emotional (when 
McGiffert’s young wife died of puerperal fever during their time in Germany: 
“Pray for me, Dr. Schaff’ McGiffert wrote, “I am utterly broken”). Schaff’s 
mentorship of McGiffert is among the most fully documented account of a 
professor-student relationship in this era. In her careful analysis of the mate- 
rial, Clark shows how Schaff became a remarkable mentor, before the concept 
of “mentoring” acquired its present importance — and before university offi- 
cials recognized the need for “arms-length” assessment of job candidates. The 
Schaff-McGiffert correspondence details, with intriguing and often surpris- 
ing insights, the intellectual and personal lives of two outstanding, influential 
thinkers and the long shadow cast by each in multiple contexts. 

In Chapter 5, George Harinck examines the exportation of neo-Calvinism 
from the Netherlands to the United States throughout the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. Neo-Calvinism, writes Harinck, offered “an ‘update’ of 
Calvinism in the context of modern culture, with theological features such as 
common grace and organic revelation, and in social-political features such as 
separation of church and state, extension of popular privileges, and the plural 
character of the public domain. In short, it was an expression of a positive atti- 
tude toward modern culture and science, the acknowledgment of the histori- 
cal character of reality, and the promotion of a free church in a democratic and 
diversified society.’ Theologians Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920) and Herman 
Bavinck (1854-1921) became Dutch neo-Calvinism’s main representatives — 
Kuyper even served as Prime Minister from 1901 to 1905. The neo-Calvinist 
movement became known in the United States earlier and more extensively 
than in other European and non-European countries beyond the Netherlands. 
Harinck asks why and how this came to be. He gives special attention to the 
roles played by immigrant communities, churches - such as the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church in America (RCA) — and institutions - Hope College and 
Calvin College in Michigan, Princeton Theological Seminary in the New Jersey, 
and the Vrije Universiteit (vu) in Amsterdam — among other instances of “cul- 
tural transfer” in his description and evaluation of these Dutch-American links 
for the first time. 

The second part of the volume scrutinizes some specific theological, cul- 
tural, and political developments. In Chapter 6, David Komline takes up an 
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important discussion about differing attitudes toward doctrines of universal 
salvation in America and Europe. Specifically, he examines an extraordinary 
debate that unfolded in the United States over one of central Europe's pre- 
eminent theologians, Friedrich August Tholuck (introduced in Chapter 2). 
Tholuck, generally considered “safe” by conservative American students and 
clergy, became suspect as a universalist, one who taught “the final salvation of 
all of humanity.” This marked him out as heterodox at best, heretical at worst, 
and either way at odds with a majority of his large American audience. In 
tracing out this many-sided debate, Komline shows how the politics of local 
churches, as well as linguistic confusion, played as large a role in the contro- 
versy as the ideas of prominent international colleagues. 

In Chapter 7, Lee C. Barrett brings together Denmark and Pennsylvania. He 
explores the influence of the Danish thinker Hans Lassen Martensen (1808- 
1884) on one of the more noteworthy, though still frequently overlooked, 
“schools” for nineteenth-century American religious life: the Mercersburg 
School, represented by theologians such as Philip Schaff, John Williamson 
Nevin (1803-1886), Henry Harbaugh (1817-1867), and Emanuel Vogel Gerhart 
(1817-1904). Through their interactions with Martensen, Barrett argues, the 
Mercersburg thinkers became critical conduits of speculative idealism to 
American theology. Frederick Rauch (1806-1841) first introduced German ide- 
alism into the seminary at Mercersburg in the late 1830s. Schaff (introduced in 
Chapter 4), who had studied under Martensen’s friend and ally Isaak Dorner 
in his native country, joined Mercerburg’s faculty in 1844; thereupon he intro- 
duced Martensen’s thought to Nevin, Harbaugh, and later Gerhart, which 
Schaff’s correspondence with Dorner and Harbaugh’s journals both reveal. 
As Barrett notes, Mercersburg’s theologians acquired greater familiarity with 
Martensen’s doctrinal writings via German translations, some by Martensen 
himself, and in at least one instance even translated Martensen into English for 
the Mercersburg Review. What drew their interest? According to Barrett, it was 
Martensen’s use of Hegelian dialectic as a tool to conceptualize the Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and baptism. Martensen, the professor, court preacher, and later 
bishop in the Danish Church, provided them with a new way to describe “the 
eternal dynamic of unity-in-difference as a general architectonic principle.” 
Related themes would be passed down to Gerhart’s student George Richards, 
who became president of Lancaster Theological Seminary, and would help 
pave the way, Barrett contends, for the American reception of “neo-orthodoxy” 
in the twentieth century. 

In Chapter 8, Charlotte Hansen focuses on the great British figure of Lord 
Acton (1834-1902) and his contributions to transatlantic Catholic networks 
in America and elsewhere. In June 1853, during a visit to the United States, 
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John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, the future Lord Acton, wrote to his 
teacher and confidant, the eminent Bavarian Catholic Ignaz von Dollinger 
(1799-1890): “I have seen enough of America to see that there are much greater 
lessons to be learned than I imagined, and much more than I can as yet take 
advantage of.” Although Acton never returned to the United States, his interest 
in the country and its religious history had been thoroughly awakened. Indeed, 
his later writings on American Catholicism, religious freedom, and democracy 
all testify to this. But what did Acton find during his visit? His observations 
of America, as recorded in his travel diary, correspondence, and essays, pro- 
vide a fascinating, if fragmented, impression. His meetings with such illus- 
trious figures as the public intellectual Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876) and 
bishops John B. Fitzpatrick (1812-1866) and John J. Hughes (1797-1864) were 
instrumental in cultivating lasting transnational Catholic relations. Although 
other Europeans followed the development of American religion with inter- 
est, few visited the country in the mid-nineteenth century; fewer still recorded 
their views for posterity. From the 1850s onward, even during Acton’s pres- 
ence in Rome at the Vatican Council (1869-1870), he continued to cultivate 
and extend his transnational Catholic network. Hansen explores the unique 
features of this network and assesses whether Acton really succeeded in pro- 
viding fellow Europeans with a relevant understanding of nineteenth-century 
American religious history, given his own impressionistic experiences in 
the 1850s. 

In Chapter g, C. Michael Shea discusses how missionary activities toward the 
Anglican Communion in Rome had ramifications for efforts in North America, 
Britain, and beyond. The territorial integrity of the Papal States became an 
increasingly pressing international concern from the middle of the nineteenth 
century until the fall of Rome in September 1870. Giuseppe Garibaldi’s (1807- 
1882) forces in the south, uprisings in the Papal Legations, an expansionist 
Kingdom of Sardinia to the north, and French and Austrian occupations cre- 
ated a palpable sense of instability and crisis throughout the Italian peninsula 
and the Catholic world. Catholic magazines and newspapers regularly turned 
to the “Roman question” during this period, sometimes becoming apocalyptic 
in tone. One can examine the Roman question through the lens of the remark- 
able volunteer military support for Papal Rome among Catholics in the United 
States and Canada. In February of 1868, the Bishop of Montreal blessed over 
two hundred Canadian volunteers as they departed for Rome with the accom- 
paniment of a full orchestra and a throng of supporting faithful. That same 
month in Saint Louis, Missouri, a circle of zealous Catholics sent notices to 
the American bishops, requesting support for their plan to raise an American 
battalion of volunteers from every diocese in the nation. Church authorities on 
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both sides of the Atlantic took these efforts seriously. Together, these initiatives 
offer a revealing glimpse into distinctive social, institutional, and doctrinal 
aspects of modern Catholicism, such as papal authority and devotion, the 
nature of political sovereignty and freedom, tensions between national, eth- 
nic, and religious identity, and ideals of personal identity, sacrifice, and martyr- 
dom. The military climax of the Roman question offered a rallying point in the 
Catholic imagination not only in Europe but also in North America. The mili- 
tary dimension lifted debates out of the realm of compromise and pragmatism 
and placed them against the backdrop of ultimate salvific values and beliefs. 
But these developments did not come out of nowhere. Shea introduces in par- 
ticular the critical missionary initiatives from the 1830s to the 1850s that pre- 
pared the way and made possible the dramatic world-historical occurrences 
from the latter years of the century. These events, and their various refractions 
in public and private discourses, offer scholars of modern Catholicism a visio 
veritatis in extremis, which sheds revealing light not only upon significant fac- 
ets of American and Italian Catholicism in the nineteenth century, but also 
upon defining features of modern Catholicism on a global scale. 

In Chapter 10, Timothy Verhoeven investigates mutual exchanges between 
French and American theologians and commentators on one of the central 
questions facing both societies: the relation of church and state. In this era 
there seemed to be a clear gulf between the two nations. The United States 
did not have a national church; France, by contrast, officially recognized four 
faiths. But far from suppressing conversation, this divergence stimulated an 
intense transatlantic exchange. On one side, French activists of all political and 
theological persuasions looked to the United States for lessons, both positive 
and negative, concerning its “separation regime.” On the other side, Americans 
looked to France in order to gauge what if anything was distinctive about their 
own nation’s approach to church/state relations. These exchanges culminated 
in 1905, when France finally joined the United States in formally separating 
religion from political power. American Catholic leaders reacted negatively, 
attacking the French law which separated church and state as an assault on 
their church, and contrasting its punitive nature with the regime of religious 
liberty at home. In response, French intellectuals defended the law. The pastor 
and theologian Paul Sabatier (1858-1928), for example, published a long and 
passionate defense of the law in America. By charting the paths to and fall- 
out from France’s 1905 law, and contested traditions of “secularism” (laicité), 
Verhoeven shows how key voices in each nation-state found important lessons 
in the experience of the other. 

Finally, in the epilogue, Hartmut Lehmann addresses the dilemmas of reli- 
gious history “between the gloomy nations,” to invoke Blake’s phrase once 
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more. In doing so, he offers an unparalleled perspective on the themes raised 
in this volume and the broader historical interpretation of the religious North 
Atlantic. But where do we go from here? Having sailed across the arguments 
and ideas presented in these chapters, what heading should the “entangled 
history” of transatlantic religion next take? Which new horizons should 
it seek? 

In Lehmann’s proposal, the way forward depends on the introduction of 
three transnational categories of interpretation: first, the pluralization of reli- 
gious belief; second, the globalization of religion as a key element in the process 
of modernization; and third, perhaps most important for studies of religion, 
the role of secularization. Neither the Old nor the New World remained aloof 
from these important dynamics. And while scholarship exists on religious 
pluralism, globalization, and secularization in Europe, on one side, and in 
America, on the other side, careful attention to the as yet-uncharted entangle- 
ments between them promises rich rewards. 

These essays thus provide a new impetus and new direction for the inter- 
pretation of American religious history. Taken together, they contribute to an 
expanding field of study that is both overcoming the constraints of national 
boundaries and changing our perceptions of the modern American and 
European religious experience. While different themes motivate each of the 
essays, and sometimes differing conclusions are suggested by them, American 
religious history is, the contributors mutually claim, better appreciated in such 
a broader context. 
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PART 1 


Education and the Establishment of New Networks 


CHAPTER 1 


A Republic of Letters for the Kingdom of God 


Protestant Religious Journalism, 1795-1810 


Andrew Kloes 


In one of his most familiar aphorisms, G.W.F. Hegel remarked that the growth 
of journalism in the early years of the nineteenth century was an expression 
of contemporary secularization. After university life in Jena had collapsed in 
the wake of Napoleon’s invasion of northern Germany in the autumn of 1806, 
Hegel took up new employment as the editor of the Bamberger Zeitung, a 
daily newspaper in northern Bavaria, from March 1807 until November 1808.1 
According to his first biographer, it was during this period in Hegel’s life that 
the 1793 graduate of the Lutheran seminary in Tiibingen reflected in his diary: 
“Arising early in the morning to read the newspaper is a kind of realistic morn- 
ing prayer. One orients one’s attitude toward the world either by God, or by 
what the world is. In regards to knowing one’s place in the world, the latter 
approach provides one with the same certainty as the former”? Given the 
increasing availability of newspapers and magazines in Europe, Britain, and 
America at this time, it is not surprising that the daily habit of reading the 
news in the morning distracted some from the religious discipline of begin- 
ning the day with devotional exercises. But what is much more striking about 
Hegel's comments is how strongly they juxtaposed prayer and media con- 
sumption. They implied that these two activities epitomized inherent differ- 
ences between Christian and secular approaches regarding how to live one’s 
life and relate to the wider world. 

Many of Hegel’s contemporary Protestants did not consider prayer and 
the reading of news to be mutually exclusive ways of orienting oneself to the 
world, in which one was more realistic (realistisch) than the other. On the con- 
trary, their religious beliefs stimulated their desire to receive news from other 
parts of the world. Furthermore, their knowledge of current events moved 
them to say prayers of intercession and thanksgiving and take other actions. 
Those Protestants in the German states, Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States who were most interested in publishing and reading religious 


1 Terry Pinkard, Hegel: A Biography (New York, 2001), 746-747. 
2 Karl Rosenkranz, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel's Leben (Berlin, 1844), 543. 
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magazines and news periodicals were also those most associated with the vari- 
ous religious reform movements known to historians today as the German 
Erweckungsbewegung, the Francophone Réveil, British evangelicalism, and the 
Second Great Awakening in America. These Protestants believed that exchang- 
ing information about recent religious developments could play an important 
role in service to their goals of religious renewal. 

Through such publications, news of the activities of missionary societies, 
Bible societies, and accounts of individual and corporate “awakenings” spread 
across national and linguistic boundaries. Generally, like-minded Protestants 
in different countries became more aware of each other. In curating such 
news reports pertaining to religious topics, the editors of these publications 
employed a particular theological interpretation of these current events. They 
encouraged their readers to imagine that they belonged to a much larger reli- 
gious community than that of their own churches and to believe that all “true 
Christians” were united to each other through their mutual spiritual union 
with Christ. By implying that there existed a spiritual bond between all of 
those who had had the same religious experience of awakening, shared cer- 
tain religious beliefs, and engaged in the same religiously motivated activities, 
religious magazines promoted an early kind of transconfessional and transna- 
tional Christian identity. 

Reading news reports about those in other countries, who adhered to dif- 
ferent confessions of faith, yet who were responding similarly to the same 
general religious concerns, fostered in the early nineteenth-century Protestant 
religious imagination an irenic spirit of Christian ecumenicism. In earlier peri- 
ods of church history, it had been much more difficult for most members of 
Protestant churches to become reliably informed about other believers who 
lived beyond their immediate vicinity. Besides, throughout the eighteenth 
century it was not uncommon for some Protestant leaders to actively dis- 
courage the lay members of their churches from feeling affinity toward those 
Protestants who belonged to other churches. For example, in 1765, John Wesley 
denounced Calvinism to the Methodists at their annual general conference 
in Manchester as one of the means that Satan had devised to mislead Christ's 
church; as late as 1774, Anglican authorities in colonial Virginia imprisoned 
Baptists for preaching without a license; and in 1786 the Lutheran city council 
of Frankfurt am Main still prohibited the city’s Reformed congregation from 
worshiping inside the city walls because their faith was not the faith of the 
city. By publishing accounts of religious news from across the Atlantic and 


3 Wesleyan Methodist Church Conference, Minutes of the Methodist Conferences from the First, 
Held in London, by the Late Rev. John Wesley in the Year 1744, 5 vols. (London, 1862-1864), 1:52; 
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other faraway places, the editors of Protestant periodicals in Europe and North 
America at the turn of the nineteenth century urged their readers to imagine 
that they were then living during a dramatic time in the history of the entire 
Christian church, in which abiding differences were being eclipsed by shared 
common ground. 

In an important article, Susan O’Brien analyzed how the circulation of 
published accounts of certain happenings in the religious lives of Protestant 
congregations in England, Scotland, Wales, and the British North American 
colonies enabled believers in local contexts in each of these countries to 
imagine themselves as being part of a much larger work that God was then 
doing throughout the Anglophone world.* Likewise, Rainer Lachele examined 
the influence that comparable publications exercised among the Protestant 
communities of German-speaking Europe during the same period in the mid- 
eighteenth century. As O’Brien and Lachele have discussed, religious maga- 
zines began to be published in Leipzig in 1730, Frankfurt in 1733, London in 
1741, Glasgow in 1742, Edinburgh in 1743, and Boston, Massachusetts in 1743 
with titles such as The Christian History: containing accounts of the revival and 
propagation of religion in Great Britain and America and, in Germany, Old and 
new reports from the Kingdom of God and of good and evil spirits, which con- 
sist of trustworthy news accounts of various extraordinary examples of God’s 
providence, particularly as they appear in works of conversion, in edifying and 
horrifying accounts of individuals’ final hours before death, in biographies that 
awaken the reader, in accounts of various spiritual apparitions, as well as in other 
items that are able to maintain one in the good way and safe-keep one from evil.® 
However, despite their early popularity, by 1761, all of the Protestant magazines 


Thomas S. Kidd and Barry Hankins, Baptists in America: A History (New York, 2015), 62; Max 
Vogler, “Religion und Politik,’ in Handbuch der Religionsgeschichte im deutschsprachigen 
Raum, ed. Michael Pammer, Daniel Krochmalnik, and Peter Dinzelbacher, 6 vols. (Paderborn, 
2007), 5:70. 

4 Susan O’Brien, “A Transatlantic Community of Saints: The Great Awakening and the First 
Evangelical Network, 1735-1755,’ American Historical Review 91 (1986), 81-832. 

5 Rainer Lachele, Die “Sammlung auserlesener Materien zum Bau des Reichs Gottes” zwischen 
1730 und 1760: Erbauungszeitschriften als Kommunikationsmedium des Pietismus (Tiibingen, 
2006), 15; O’Brien, “A Transatlantic Community of Saints” (see above, n. 4), 823-827. 

6 Thus, for example, Altes und Neues aus dem Reich Gottes und der übrigen guten und bösen 
Geister bestehende in glaubwiirdigen Nachrichten von allerley merckwiirdigen Fiihrungen 
Gottes, sonderlich in dem Werck der Bekehrung, erbauchlichen und erschrécklichen letz- 
ten Stunden, erwecklichen Lebens-Beschreibungen, mancherley Erscheinungen und vielem 
anderem, so zur Befestigung in dem guten und Verwahrung fiir dem bösen dienen kann 
(Frankfurt, 1733). 
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founded in the 1730s and 1740s had ceased publication; in fact, many only 
existed for a few years. 

A new impetus for Protestants to publish religious news magazines devel- 
oped in the 1780s and 1790s when Protestants began to articulate new con- 
cerns about the influence of Enlightenment thought on Christian doctrines 
and social mores. At this time, many Protestants — first in Continental Europe, 
next in Britain, and then America — also expressed their hopes for more irenic 
relations with Protestants from other confessional traditions on the basis of a 
shared orthodoxy. In this way, the Enlightened virtues of tolerance and reason- 
able public discourse manifested themselves among the members of religious 
communities whose identities were anchored in their adherence to traditional, 
orthodox religious beliefs. These motivations coincided with the growth of 
popular print culture, which enabled Protestants in both Europe and America 
to exchange news and information with each other on a scale, and with a regu- 
lar frequency that was unprecedented in the history of Protestantism. 

The evidence presented in this essay will consider the same phenomenon 
that O’Brien and Liachele have investigated: how religious periodicals net- 
worked their readers and fostered the sense that through their shared faith, 
they belonged to a much larger community of like-minded believers. However, 
it will do so on a broader geographic and linguistic scale by examining how 
religious news from America was disseminated in Continental European 
Protestant publications (and vice versa) during the 1790s and 1800s when a 
new wave of Protestant religious publications began to be published. Before 
analyzing what transatlantic news was shared, it is necessary first to exam- 
ine the circumstances and motivations with which such news periodicals 
were founded. 


1 Apologetic and Ecumenical Motivations for Publishing Protestant 
Religious Magazines 


In1728, Johann August Urlsperger was born the tenth child of Samuel Urlsperger, 
a clergyman who is best known for introducing Halle Pietism into Augsburg 
and for assisting the Austrian Protestants who were being persecuted by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Salzburg emigrate to British colonial Georgia.” 
The younger Urlsperger’s theology and personal piety were profoundly shaped 
by what his father had learned directly from August Hermann Francke when 


7 Horst Weigelt, ‘Johann August Urlsperger, ein Theologe zwischen Pietismus und Aufklärung,” 
Zeitschrift für bayerische Kirchengeschichte 33 (1964), 67-105. 
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he was a university student at Halle. Like his father, the younger Urlsperger 
also embarked on a theological education in preparation for Lutheran 
parish ministry. 

While attending lectures on theology at the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Halle between 1747 and 1754, Johann August Urlsperger became concerned 
that the Protestant faith in which he had been reared was being undermined 
by the religious teachings of the nascent Protestant “religious Enlightenment” 
(verniinftige Orthodoxie), as well as those of “deism” (Deismus) and “natural- 
ism” (Naturalismus).® In response to Christian Wolff, in particular, and to other 
contemporary developments in academic theology and philosophy, more gen- 
erally, he authored a dissertation for his master’s degree entitled “On the true 
nature of the mysteries of the Christian faith and a defense of them against the 
latest attacks” (De mysteriorum christianae fidei vera indole, et adversus recen- 
tissimas oppugnationes vindiciis), which was accepted by the theology faculty 
at Halle in 1754.9 

After beginning his public ministry in Augsburg in 1755, Urlsperger remained 
committed to apologetic endeavors and cultural criticism from a traditional 
Protestant perspective until his death in 1806. Representative of such efforts 
was a work he published in 1770, An address on the dangerous influence of the 
excesses of the arts, commerce, and sciences on Christianity and how if men 
would but only follow the golden mean, or the middle course, and lead an orderly 
and quiet life in all godliness and honorableness, how great would be the hap- 
piness of mankind, the true flourishing of the arts, commerce, the sciences, and 
the promotion of Christianity.!© Five years later in 1775, Urlsperger received an 
honorary doctorate from Tübingen for an apologetic treatise that he had writ- 
ten on the doctrine of the Trinity. According to the distinguished twentieth- 
century theologian Wolfhart Pannenberg, with this work Urlsperger made a 
lasting contribution to the history of Protestant dogma by introducing the dis- 
tinction between the economic Trinity (trinitas oeconomica) and the essential 
Trinity (trinitas essentialis). 


Weigelt, “Johann August Urlsperger” (see above, n. 7), 69. 
Hans Anstein, “Johan August Urlsperger, in Realencyklopädie für protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche, 3rd ed., ed. Albert Hauck, 24 vols. (Leipzig, 1908), 20:336-342. 

10 Johann August Urlsperger, Rede von dem gefährlichen Einfluss des Uebertriebenen der 
Künste, des Handels und der Wissenschaften in das Christenthum, wie es aber ein grosses 
Glück der Menschen, der wahre Flor der Künste, des Handels und der Wissenschaften, auch 
große Beförderung des Christenthums unter den menschen seyn würde, wenn man in Allem 
den goldenen Weg der Mittelstrafse gienge, und sich eines ordentlichen und stillen Lebens in 
aller Gottseeligkeit und Ehrbarkeit beflisse (Augsburg, 1770). 

11 Wolfhart Pannenberg, Systematische Theologie, 3 vols. (Göttingen, 1988-1993), 1:317. 
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In 1779, Urlsperger conceived of another way to preserve and strengthen the 
Pietist heritage: the creation of a new ecumenical and international Protestant 
religious society whose aim would be “promoting, vindicating, and reviving 
Christianity in its fundamental purity in knowledge and practice.”!? Between 
August 1779 and November 1780, Urlsperger traveled throughout Bavaria, the 
Rhineland, the Netherlands, Hannover, Prussia, and England to promote his 
vision and meet with those whom he believed and hoped were like-minded 
Christians.! At the April 1780 meeting of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in London, Urlsperger declared that a new level of concerted action 
was necessary among those Christians who would work together to “build, 
enlarge and protect the invisible temple of God.”* Elaborating on the subject 
of “the state of religion and erudition in Germany,’ Urlsperger bemoaned that 
“Socianism, Arianism and Freethinking prevailing in many provinces” were 
responsible for the “decay of true learning and important knowledge through- 
out Germany” and had resulted in “the greatest confusion and the decline of 
the theological sciences and Christianity.” Despite his discouragement over 
the “great multitude of those who deviate in, and swerve from sound doctrine, 
and pure morals,” Urlsperger was heartened by the fact that there “yet remain 
many that strictly adhere to both.”!6 Urlsperger then explained to his English 
auditors how he wished for his proposed society to achieve three goals: “to 
establish a salutary intercourse between sincere Christians,’ to “promote and 
cultivate among them practical Christianity,” and then to “invite everyone with- 
out compulsion to participate in these blessings.”!” One of the ways Urlsperger 
intended to accomplish these goals was by publishing “edifying and pleasing 
works and treatises” that “are free from party spirits” and “thereby show the 
right complexion of sound Christianity.”!® 


12 Johann August Urlsperger, “Etwas zum Nachdenken und zur Ermunterung fiir Freunde 
des Reiches Gottes,” in Die Christentumsgesellschaft in der Zeit der Aufklärung und der 
beginnenden Erweckung: Texte aus Briefen, Protokollen und Publikationen, ed. Ernst 
Staehelin (Basel, 1970), 97-99. See also Johann August Urlsperger, An Address to All Sincere 
Promoters of the Kingdom of God, Resident in England, Concerning the Establishment of an 
Association for Promoting, Vindicating, and Reviving Christianity in Its fundamental Purity 
in Knowledge and Practice (London, 1780), 8-9. 

13 Thomas K. Kuhn, “Johann August Urlsperger, in Biographisch-Bibliographisches 
Kirchenlexikon, ed. Friedrich Wilhelm Bautz and Traugott Bautz, 41 vols. (Nordhausen, 
1997); 12:940-943. 

14 Urlsperger, An Address to All Sincere Promoters of the Kingdom of God (see above, n. 12), 10. 
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In 1786, the new “Christianity Society” began publishing a monthly reli- 
gious periodical, An Anthology for the Lovers of Christian Truth and Godliness 
(Sammlungen fiir Liebhaber christlicher Wahrheit und Gottseligkeit), which 
attracted readers and contributors from throughout German-speaking Europe. 
Its inaugural issue declared that it was “the duty of every Christian to promote 
pure doctrine and true godliness in the districts in which he lived” and enjoined 
readers to pray that these might be spread “throughout the entire world so that 
through Jesus Christ, God the Father would be more widely and more zeal- 
ously revered.”!9 Within the next 25 years local chapters of the Christianity 
Society were established in chapters over 100 cities and towns. Most of these 
were either in Germany or Switzerland, along with a few in Denmark, France, 
and the Netherlands. The society had a total membership of 4,000 people.?° 
The Christianity Society also distributed its magazine in Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Sweden. Religious news was published from each 
of these countries as reports were submitted by society members. Similar 
developments in Protestant publishing arose independently in Britain and 
North America. 

In 1793, a group of twenty-four Church of England priests and ministers of 
dissenting Protestant denominations in England joined together in London 
to begin publishing the Evangelical Magazine. In explaining their reasons 
for undertaking this collaboration, the editors observed how periodicals had 
obtained a “high degree of importance in the republic of letters.” Therefore, 
it would be “criminal supineness, or total indifference to the best interests of 
society, if the servants of Christ were to neglect the use of those means which 
circumstances have rendered favorable for the propagation of evangelical 
sentiments.”2! It was in the September 1794 edition of the Evangelical Magazine 
that an anonymous “evangelical dissenter” issued an appeal for Christians to 
partner together in sending missionaries abroad that led to the formation of 
the London Missionary Society (LMS) one year later on September 22, 1795.27 
Support for this society came from throughout England, Wales, Scotland, and 


19 Johann August Urlsperger, “Vorrede,” in Sammlungen für Liebhaber christlicher Wahrheit 
und Gottseligkeit 1 (1786), ii—v (hereafter cited as sLcwG). 

20 Karl Friedrich Steinkopf, “Der engere Ausschuß der Gesellschaft zur Beförderung christ- 
licher Wahrheit und Gottseligkeit an die Direktoren der englischen Missions-Gesellschaft,” 
in Die Christentumsgesellschaft in der Zeit der Aufklérung und der beginnenden Erweckung, 
ed. Ernst Stähelin (Basel, 1970), 405-409; “Account of the Basil Missionary Society,” 
Missionary Magazine, a Periodical Monthly Publication intended as a Repository of 
Discussion and Intelligence respecting the Progress of the Gospel throughout the World 7 
(1802), 295-299 (hereafter cited as Missionary Magazine). 

21 “Preface,” Evangelical Magazine 1 (1793), 1-2. 

22 “Address to Evangelical Dissenters,’ Evangelical Magazine 2 (1794), 378-380. 
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Ireland and the ecumenical spirit at the weeklong founding conference was 
such that one participant was moved to describe it as “a new Pentecost.”?8 
Another remarked that the gathering of 200 LMS supporters was “the funeral 
of bigotry,’ in that what had made the conference so “unspeakably delightful 
was the visible union of ministers and Christians of all denominations; who 
for the first time, forgetting their party prejudices and partialities, assembled 
in the same place, sang the same hymns, united in the same prayers, and felt 
themselves one in Christ.’24 In 1796, the Missionary Magazine appeared in 
Edinburgh, a publication whose editors announced that it was “neither the 
property nor the production of any Missionary Society,’ but one which was 
“devoted to the object which all such Societies profess to have in view ... the 
propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.”2 Announcing that it was their aim 
to provide a public record of “the progress of Christianity, being made by the 
exertions of religious communities, which are exceedingly unlike each other,’ 
the editors explained that this magazine would “gladly acknowledge all who 
translate the Holy Scriptures into the native languages of those among whom 
they preach,” thereby aligning themselves against “the spirit of party,” in favor 
of “friends of simple revealed truth.”26 

In America, the inauguration of a new republican form of government 
under the Constitution of the United States in March 1789 furnished an 
occasion to think about the religious future of the country. In 1790, David 
Austen, a Presbyterian minister from Elizabethtown, New Jersey, conceived a 
plan to bring the country’s Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian churches together into what he described as a “religious union.”2” 
He hoped that publishing collections of sermons that had been preached by 
those whom he referred to as “the most eminent preachers now living in the 
United States of the different denominations in the Christian Church” would 
lead the members of these different churches with historical roots in the 
magisterial Reformations to recognize and appreciate that they shared a com- 
mon faith.28 Austen stated that he wished to lay “a foundation for the uni- 
versal agreement of the Christian Church” in the United States which would 


23 “Missionary Society,” Evangelical Magazine 3 (1795), 425. 
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25 “Preface,” Missionary Magazine 1 (1796), i. 
26 Ibid, ii. 


27 David Austen, ed., The American Preacher, or A Collection of Sermons from Some of the 
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eventually unite as one church body and have “one system of Christian faith 
and practice.”29 

Austen argued further that having such a nationwide united Protestant 
church in the United States would promote and protect liberty as it leav- 
ened civil society, political life, and government with Christian influence. 
Austen’s proposals were endorsed by George Clinton and William Livingston, 
the governors of New York and New Jersey, and by four men who served as 
the presidents of the institutions of higher education that are now known as 
Columbia University (William Samuel Johnson), Princeton University (John 
Witherspoon and Samuel Stanhope Smith), and the University of Pennsylvania 
(John Ewing). Between 1791 and 1793, Austen published four volumes on a sub- 
scription basis totaling 77 sermons that had been submitted by 35 ministers 
from six northern states (Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania) and three southern states (Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Virginia). 

Of course, Austen’s ecclesiastical vision never materialized, but the broad 
support he received for it demonstrates the existence in America of the same 
type of Protestant ecumenism that also appeared at this time in Europe and 
Britain. In New York City in 1796, Cornelius Davis founded the first American 
Protestant news periodical of this era, which was entitled The Theological 
Magazine: A Synopsis of Modern Religious Sentiment. In its first issue, he 
to pro- 
to promote the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 


na 


explained that its purpose was “to disseminate useful knowledge, 
mote the interests of piety,” “ 
dom,” and “to be a vehicle of religious intelligence — the newspaper of the 


Christian world.”3° 


2 News “Aus dem Reiche Gottes in Amerika” 


Not long after ecumenically minded Protestants established new religious 
magazines, they began to use them to transmit news from across the Atlantic. 
The first news item from America to appear in the Christianity Society’s 
Sammlungen came from correspondence that Germans living in America had 
exchanged with members of the society who were living in Europe. According 
to one such missive, dated October 1, 1800, from Friedrich Schmidt, a Lutheran 
pastor in Philadelphia, at this time, there were 53 “evangelisch-lutherische” 


29 Ibid., vi. 
30 Cornelius Davis, “Preface,” The Theological Magazine: A Synopsis of Modern Religious 
Sentiment 1 (1796), 3—4. 
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preachers and catechists who served 300 congregations in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia (approximately 50,000 people), in addition to eight 
Lutheran preachers in New York, and four in North Carolina.*! While the space 
available here does not permit a full discussion of all of the messages shared in 
the Sammlungen from Germans in America, several examples reflect this col- 
lection of correspondence. 

The November 1787 edition of the Sammlungen included extracts from four 
letters that were written by Johann Christoph Kunze (a Leipzig University 
graduate who pastored a Lutheran congregation in New York City, taught 
Hebrew at the antecedent of Columbia University, and served as an offi- 
cial translator for the United States Congress); Martin Boehm (a Mennonite 
bishop in Pennsylvania); Heinrich Hackmann (a Mennonite pastor in 
Warwick Township, Pennsylvania); and Philipp Wilhelm Otterbein (a gradu- 
ate of the Reformed theological academy in Herborn, in Hesse, and a pastor in 
Baltimore, Maryland).32 These correspondents expressed their concerns over 
the unlearned condition of many local clergymen, how so few of the same 
“preach the gospel of our blessedness with power, from the experience of their 
own hearts,” and the general religious indifference among the German immi- 
grants to America.33 However, Otterbein rejoiced that “the Kingdom of God 
is advancing ever more and more among the Methodists in America, through 
whom,” he reported, “the Lord is doing a great work.”34 

The February 1792 edition of the Sammlungen carried a letter from Johann 
Ernst Bergmann, a Lutheran pastor who in 1786 had emigrated from a village 
near Leipzig to Ebenezer, Georgia. He explained how American religious lib- 
erty afforded him the flexibility to make changes in how he led his congrega- 
tion in corporate worship that he believed were important for pastoral reasons, 
but which he was forbidden to do in Saxony. Because certain ecclesiastical reg- 
ulations were not in force in America, Bergmann was free to preach from texts 
other than those assigned in the lectionary, to introduce well-known prayers 
that had been written by Johann Arndt into the liturgy, and to choose hymns 
from a beloved hymnbook that had been written by the Pietist hymnwriter 
Ernst Gottlieb Woltersdorf.35 
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The September, October, and November 1794 editions of the Sammlungen 
carried much graver news in the form of excerpts from the pamphlet that the 
Lutheran pastor Johann Christian Helmuth had published in Philadelphia 
in December 1793: Kurze Nachricht von dem sogenannten gelben Fieber in 
Philadelphia fiir den nachdenkenden Christen (A Short Account of the So- 
Called Yellow Fever in Philadelphia, for Thoughtful Christians).3° Helmuth 
described life in the then American national capital between August 1793 
and October 1793, when 5,000 out of 55,000 residents died from yellow fever, 
and another 17,000 fled the city.” Helmuth regarded the epidemic, in which 
130 members of his own congregation perished, as an expression of divine 
judgment and wrath against a city that had lived in luxury while its inhabit- 
ants ignored and disobeyed God’s commands, chiefly, by pursuing their own 
interests and amusements on the Lord’s Day, and by neglecting to provide 
for the physical needs of the widows and orphans in the city.38 According to 
Helmuth, the sufferings of the disease roused some residents from their spiri- 
tual complacency, prompted them to repent and become reconciled to God, 
and thus healed these of their spiritual malaise.3° In republishing Helmuth’s 
account, along with those that were sent by several other German-speakers in 
America who had lived through this epidemic, the Sammlungen portrayed it as 
a universally applicable, didactic episode, one which served to remind believ- 
ers of the sovereignty of God over their lives.4° By publishing in August 1800 
a German translation of the proclamation that President John Adams made 
for a national day of humiliation, prayer, and fasting on March 7, 1799 after 
another outbreak of yellow fever, the Sammlungen again emphasized to its 
German readership the belief that Christian nations had “covenants” with God 
in which temporal blessings followed national faithfulness and curses ensued 
after corporate unrighteousness.“ 

In May 1795, Johann Kunze in New York City wrote a letter to the leadership 
of the Christianity Society to inform them that “encouraged by good examples, 
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among which yours claims an impressive position, in this corner of the world 
last year a society has been gathered together, whose principal purpose is the 
same as your own.”42 Kunze referred to the 1794 establishment of the New York 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Piety. According to its con- 
stitution, which Kunze translated into German for the Sammlungen readers, 
the aim of the new religious society in New York was “to distribute the Holy 
Scripture and other religious books among the poor, to assist missionaries in 
diffusing gospel knowledge, and to give such countenance and assistance to 
schools which may be established in the remote parts of the State as circum- 
stances will permit.’44 The Society’s members agreed that they were willing 
to distribute religious literature printed in Dutch, English, French, or German, 
provided that pieces “inculcate the Holy Trinity, the depravity and condem- 
nation of mankind by original and actual sin; their recovery by the meritori- 
ous life, sufferings and death of the adorable Redeemer, the sanctification of 
the Holy Ghost, the blessings and efficacy of the Sacraments of the Christian 
Church, the necessity of holiness of heart and practice, [and] the certainty of 
a future state of eternal happiness or misery.’*5 

This news was published in the November 1795 edition of the Sammlungen 
in an article entitled: “Aus dem Reiche Gottes in Amerika.” In his prefatory 
comments to Kunze’s letter, the editor of the Sammlungen (most likely the 
society’s secretary, Karl Friedrich Steinkopf, who handled its domestic and 
international correspondence) remarked: 


The most important and most joyous news that we may convey to our 
readers from the Kingdom of God is a message that we have received 
from New York in America at the end of September, informing us that sev- 
eral persons (including professors, clergy from various religious parties, 
including Presbyterians, Anglicans, the Reformed, Lutherans, Moravians, 
Methodist preachers, and others), have joined together to spread the liv- 
ing knowledge of Christ. Who does not rejoice, and praise the Lord, for 
the excellent undertaking of these dear men, whose hearts are moved 
by the ruin of Joseph [Amos 6,6], who seek to heal the breaches of Zion 
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[Isa. 22,9], and who are working against free-thinking and irreligion? 
Who, among those who think as they do, does not utter a sigh from the 
depths of their heart and gladly join them? May the Lord bless their 
efforts! It is a soothing balm for the heart, which is often very wounded 
by the sight of the gross corruption of the people who live nearby to us, 
when such news is heard from a faraway place. It raises us up once again, 
gives new courage, and revives our hope that the Kingdom of God will 
come, and encourages us to declare to each other that the Lord is never, 
ever separate from his people.*6 


Following editions of the Sammlungen endeavored to publish more encourag- 
ing news of this kind, not only from the United States, but also from the British 
Canadian provinces and Caribbean possessions. 

To supplement the material that was sent directly from the German dias- 
pora back to Germany, the Sammlungen began to publish translations of 
news from North America that had originally appeared in British religious 
periodicals. For example, the September, October, and November 1798 edi- 
tions of the Sammlungen serialized the tracts that Hannah More had pub- 
lished in London in 1795 about the exemplary virtues and personal holiness 
of enslaved Africans on Saint Kitts and in New York who had converted to 
Christianity: “Eine wahre Geschichte von einem guten Negerweibe: Aus dem 
Englischen” (“A True Story of a Good Negro Woman’) and “Wahre Erzählung 
von einem gottesfiirchtigen Neger” (“A True Account of a Pious Negro”).*7 Out 
of the London Evangelical Magazine for 1800, the Sammlungen published 
in 1801 extracts of letters that American clergy in Connecticut, Boston, and 
Philadelphia had written to members of the London Missionary Society in 
1799.48 Likewise, in 1801 the Sammlungen began to publish German transla- 
tions of articles about the missionary work of the Unitas Fratrum on the island 
of Saint Thomas, Antigua, Jamaica, and Labrador that had originally appeared 
in the Periodical Accounts Relating to the Missions of the Church of the United 
Brethren Established among the Heathen, an English-language publication of 
the Moravian Church in the United Kingdom.*® Via a Dutch translation of 
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the English original that appeared in Buitenen binnenlandsche berichten en 
brieven, betrekkelijk de zaak des evangeliums (Foreign and Domestic Reports 
and Letters, Concerning the Cause of the Gospel), the 1802 Sammlungen car- 
ried a German translation of the news of frontier religious revivals in Kentucky 
and Tennessee that had been first reported in the Acts and Proceedings of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in 
1801.50 In January 1802, the Sammlungen published another, lengthier account 
of the “große Auferweckung in dem Staat von Kentucky,” known as the Cane 
Ridge Revival, this time translating the letter of the Presbyterian minister 
George Baxter, which was published in the September 1802 edition of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Magazine.*! From the London Methodist Magazine, the 
readers of the Sammlungen became informed about local religious awakenings 
in Philadelphia; Albany, New York; Elbert, Georgia; Camden, South Carolina; 
Alexandria, Virginia; Youngstown, Ohio; and Piscataway, New Hampshire.52 
Reflecting on this news, the editor of the Sammlungen (at this time Christian 
Friedrich Spittler) described the events they reported as “the great work of God, 
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which since the beginning of the present century has so remarkably spread its 
blessed effects in different parts of America. This is so important for us that it 
is desirable to share not a few lengthy communications concerning it among 
the friends of Christianity.” The Methodist Magazine was also the source for 
news of revivals in Nova Scotia.54 

To a lesser extent, the Sammlungen also included religious news that came 
directly from magazines that were published in America. The August 1802 
edition of the Sammlungen related a German translation from the New York 
Missionary Magazine of a letter that nine tribal chiefs of the Tuscarora peo- 
ple sent to the directors of the New York Missionary Society, thanking them 
for the visit of the Rev. Elkanah Holmes and asking for the society to send a 
missionary to teach their children to read and write.5> The October 1805 and 
November 1805 editions of the Sammlungen excerpted material from the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, while the January 1808 and June 1808 editions 
of the Sammlungen borrowed from the magazine of the Presbyterian Church, 
The General Assembly’s Missionary Magazine; or Evangelical Intelligencer.>® 

There is anecdotal evidence that the German readers of these magazines 
found the news accounts of religious conversions and awakenings among the 
inhabitants of the United States and Canada, the enslaved African population 
in North America, and the North American indigenous peoples to be spiritu- 
ally encouraging. After he had read the German translations of reports about 
the recent activities of American, Dutch, and English missionaries that were 
published in the January and February 1803 editions of the Sammlungen, Johan 
Heinrich Jung, an economics professor at the University of Heidelberg and 
special councilor of state to the Duke of Baden, wrote the following in a letter 
to Karl Friedrich Steinkopf, at this time the pastor of a German congregation in 
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London. “Blessed be the Lord, who causes his vivifying Spirit to move round the 
globe, from Kentucky to Tahiti, and from Greenland to the Cape of Good Hope! 
And praised be his name, that, in many places, he raises up men who exert 
themselves with zeal and fidelity in the cause of the kingdom of God, and unite 
together for his service!”5” This would seem to be the type of response that 
the Congregational ministers and Yale University graduates who edited the 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine also aimed to evoke among their European 
readers. As they explained in the preface to the first edition of their magazine: 
“It is hoped that a monthly history of the American church and of the victories 
of divine grace in this land may increase the love and comfort of our Christian 
fathers and brethren in Europe. The time is near approaching when Christ will 
visibly reign through the earth, and it becomes his servants, in every part of the 
world to strengthen and encourage each other’s hands and hearts, that they 
may be prepared to meet this blessed coming of the Lord.”58 

Despite such sentiments, religious news about Continental Europe 
appeared less frequently in the American religious periodicals than that about 
America appeared in the Sammlungen during the period ca. 1795-1810. Almost 
all of the news concerning Continental Europe came through British religious 
periodicals. Quoting from the London Evangelical Magazine of 1795, the first 
news of the German Christianity Society in the United States appeared in 
the January/February edition of the New York Theological Magazine. “We are 
credibly informed that ‘in almost all the towns in Germany, there are societies 
established for spreading the gospel; and that many of them hold a monthly 
correspondence with one at Basil, in Switzerland, which is considered as the 
central one, as it prints nearly all their religious books, and circulates them 
over Prussia and the Empire.”59 Between 1797 and 1810, the correspondence 
between the directors of the London Missionary Society and members of the 
German Christianity Society was published in periodicals in the following 
cities: New York (The Theological Magazine, or Synopsis of Modern Religious 
Sentiments; The New York Missionary Magazine, and Repository of Religious 
Intelligence; The Christian’s Magazine: Designed to Promote the Knowledge and 
Influence of Evangelical Truth and Order), Philadelphia (The General Assembly’s 
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Missionary Magazine; or Evangelical Intelligencer), and in New Haven (The 
Connecticut Evangelical Magazine and Religious Intelligencer).©° 

Following the opening of the first Protestant missionary training academy 
in the world in Berlin in 1800 by Jan Jeník (Johann Janicke), who pastored a 
Lutheran congregation that had been founded in the eighteenth century by 
Czech religious refugees in the Prussian capital, accounts of the work that the 
missionaries who had been trained there were doing in Africa and Asia were 
also widely reported in the United States.*! One August 27, 1804, letter from 
London that was published in Philadelphia described how several Germans 
who had studied at this institution had traveled to South Carolina to be mis- 
sionaries to indigenous people in that state. “The Missionary Seminary in 
Berlin I understand is a very valuable institution and likely to be productive 
of much good. Five young men educated there have lately sailed from Bremen 
for Charlestown, with missionary views toward the Indian nations: they have 
gone to that port in consequence of a free passage being offered them by 
the owner of the ship; and their place is to be matured after arriving in the 
United States.”62 

American religious periodicals also published biographical and historical 
essays, whose aim was to emphasize the religious affinity that existed between 
American and German Protestants. For example, in 1806 the Christian’s 
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Magazine presented its readers with “The Christian's Life of Faith,” an English 
translation of an autobiographical treatise that August Hermann Franke had 
written and published in 1703 under the German title, “Bekantnif$ in welchem 
seinen eigenen inneren Wandel vor Gott und zugleich sein Erkantnif§ wie man 
in einem rechten Evangelischen Wege sein Christenthum beständig und bif 
ans Ende führen solle” [“A confession, in which one describes his inner trans- 
formation before God, and his knowledge of how, in a right evangelical way, 
his Christianity shall be kept until his end”].63 The editor of the Christian’s 
Magazine thus prefaced a series of further sketches on the life of Franke and 
work of the Halle Stiftungen: “The Christian in America will see, with pleasure, 
how delightfully the German and the British believer coincide with himself in 
making God, their God their ‘refuge and strength. He will feel, and with thank- 
fulness and joy will own, that in this great and essential point, all believers, all 
the world over, have but ‘one heart and one soul.’”® Similarly, the 1808 and 1813 
editions of the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine and Religious Intelligencer 
carried a memoir and excerpts from the writings of Johann Caspasr Lavater, 
who had been a contributor to the Sammlungen until his death in 1801.85 


3 Conclusion 


The publication of religious news and the development of missionary contacts 
across the Atlantic that had begun in the 1790s proceeded rapidly apace in 
years following the end of the Napoleonic Wars in 1815. Peace facilitated even 
more contacts between American and Continental Europeans, who built on 
the connection that had been created during this earlier period. 

In 1816, one of the most prominent of many new monthly Protestant reli- 
gious periodicals began publication. That year the Basel Missionary Society 
published the first issue of its Magazin fiir die neueste Geschichte der prot- 
estantischen Missions- und Bibelgesellschaften: Eine Zeitschrift für Freunde 
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des Christenthums und der Menschheit (Magazine of the Newest History of 
the Protestant Missionary and Bible Societies: A Journal for the Friends of 
Christianity and Humanity). In its inaugural issue, the society’s director and 
Christianity Society member, Christian Gottlieb Blumhardt, quoted with 
approval from Hugh Pearsall’s 1807 University of Oxford prizing-winning essay, 
“A Brief Historic View of the Progress of the Gospel in Different Nations since 
its First Promulgation,” and declared that the new Protestant societies had 
“inaugurated a new era in the history of the Church of Jesus on earth.’ In 1819, 
Blumhardt wrote a letter to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, in which he informed them of how: 


A quarterly missionary magazine published by our board in our vernacu- 
lar German language, was the blessed instrument, in the hand of our God, 
to raise up in the minds of our German and Swiss countrymen, a lively 
zeal for the promotion of evangelical Missions, and to establish a num- 
ber of auxiliary societies in behalf of our missionary college. Permit me, 
reverend Sir, to stretch out our brotherly hands beyond the great ocean 
toward you, and to congratulate you, and all friends of missionary exer- 
tions on the visible blessings, which the Father of all mercies has poured 
out by his Holy Spirit upon your holy work.... We should be much obliged 
to you, and are heartily ready to offer you all our mutual services, if you 
would be so kind as to favor us with all the missionary papers, which are 
published among you and by the other evangelical missionary societies 
in America, in order to be translated by us, and inserted in our missionary 
magazine. If it would please you, direct all such assignments under the 
address: Gottlieb Blumhardt, superintendent of the missionary college at 
Basel in Switzerland, to the care of Mr. Gilbert van der Snipen at Altona 
near Hamburg.®7 


In the same spirit and with the same goals in mind, the Central Prussian Bible 
Society published a monthly periodical called the Neueste Nachrichten aus 
dem Reiche Gottes (Latest News from the Kingdom of God) from 1817 to 1856. 
The founding editor of this magazine was Samuel Elsner, a merchant who was 
descended from the Czech Protestant refugees who had settled in Berlin.®* 
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In its first issue, he explained the origins, scope, and potential readership of 
their magazine. 


The encouraging success with which the missionary societies, Bible soci- 
eties, and associations for distributing Christian tracts and devotional 
literature have been crowned in nearly all the kingdoms of Europe in 
the few years since they have been founded, has been just as surprising 
as their work has been edifying. Wondrously, these societies have led to 
the spiritual awakening of many people. Reports of their successes have 
excited in their scattered supporters throughout Germany the desire to 
have a specially published historical review dedicated exclusively to their 
efforts, so that they might thereby receive a more accurate knowledge of 
their successes and be informed how, through their work, the Kingdom of 
Christ is being built throughout the world. The purpose of this magazine 
is to satisfy this wish and at the same time to awaken universal attention 
to these significant developments in our days.®9 


This Protestant literary network expanded into French-speaking Europe 
with the publication of the first edition of the Archives du Christianisme au 
Dix-neuviéme Siècle (A Repository of Christianity in the Nineteenth Century) 
in Paris in 1818. This magazine was edited for forty years by the pastor Frédéric 
Monod, who regularly published reports of religious news from America, 
Britain, Germany, and Switzerland. In French-speaking Switzerland, the first 
edition of the Magasin Evangélique was published in Geneva in 1819. Its editor 
was Emile Guers, a minister of the free church of Geneva that had separated 
from the established church in Geneva over their wishes to continue to preach 
Reformation-era doctrines. In an extension of the pattern that prevailed 
elsewhere, Guers supplemented original articles with translations of articles 
that had originally appeared in American, British, and German-language 
publications. 

An exchange of correspondence, whose first half was published in 
Philadelphia in the Presbyterian Magazine in 1821 and whose second half 
was published in Geneva in the Magasin Evangélique in 1822, is particularly 
demonstrative of how Protestants at this time imagined themselves as mem- 
bers of a transatlantic, invisible church that was in the process of awaken- 
ing. In October 1820, Guers wrote to Stephen Frontis, a former student of the 
Genevan Academy. Frontis had been born in Cognac, in southwestern France, 
and had left Europe to continue his education at the Presbyterian seminary in 
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Princeton, New Jersey. He later became a missionary to the indigenous people 
of western North Carolina.’”° Guers explained how he hoped that Frontis might 
now be in a position to provide him with “some details on the advancement 
of the kingdom of God in the United States.’ Guers wrote to Frontis how he 
had either met, was in correspondence with, or had read about likeminded 
Protestants from New York, Scotland, Belgium, Italy, Bavaria, Denmark, 
Hamburg, and Saint Petersburg and that he looked forward to how “soon, you 
and I and all the children of God will be united around the throne of God, 
where there shall be time no longer and we shall all cast our crowns at the foot 
of the throne of the Lamb.””2 

Frontis replied that during the past year several religious awakenings had 
occurred in Connecticut, Vermont, New York, and North Carolina through 
which 13,586 individuals had become members of various Presbyterian 
churches. Frontis continued: 


All of this news refreshes our souls, steadies our faith, revives our hopes, 
and encourages us to persevere in prayer and in the work of the Lord. 
The kingdom of our redeemer extends from day to day, and the time 
does not seem distant when the earth will be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the seas. It is the object our prayers in Princeton 
that the faithful in Geneva will rally around the standard our Redeemer 
and become a powerful army, so that they might vigorously engage in 
the spiritual warfare that has long existed between the darkness and the 
light, and in the end receive the crown of glory that is promised to those 
who remain faithful unto death.” 


The foregoing survey of Protestant religious periodicals from the early nine- 
teenth century has shown how Protestants believed that the informative and 
communicative potentialities of journalism could be utilized for the purposes 
of spiritual encouragement and evangelism. 

The new European and American Protestant religious news periodicals 
that came into being at the end of the eighteenth century and during the 
early decades of the nineteenth century regularly reported on the progress of 
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domestic evangelists (who were active through Bible and religious tract soci- 
eties) and the work of missionaries among historically non-Christian people 
groups in Africa, Asia, the Americas, and the Pacific Islands. They also pub- 
lished accounts of individuals’ conversion experiences and the last words that 
professed Christians spoke on their deathbeds in the days and hours before 
they passed away. The spread of such news across confessional, national, and 
linguistic boundaries greatly expanded the horizons of many Protestants and 
heightened their understanding of themselves as belonging to a larger com- 
munity in the Lord. Reading such news reports of other believers’ faith and 
their acts of obedience enabled Protestants to more easily imagine the exis- 
tence of an invisible church, whose members were scattered throughout the 
world among many different ethnic groups and Protestant traditions. Without 
the possibilities of journalism, it is doubtful that these modern conceptions 
of Christian community and identity could have been imagined. Thus, this 
nascent transatlantic journalism became integral to the construction and 
perpetuation of certain uniquely modern Protestant views of the church and 
recent church history. 
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CHAPTER 2 


“While We Are Making Ships, They Are 
Manufacturing Theories” 


Americans and German Theology before ca. 1840 


Andrew Z. Hansen 


The modern German university, appearing in the early nineteenth century, 
transformed higher education in the United States and elsewhere in the North 
Atlantic world. This much is clear.! But exactly how this transformation hap- 
pened remains more obscure. The earlier idea that Americans constructed 
universities according to “blueprints drawn after the German academic pat- 
tern, transported across the ocean” has given way to more complex accounts 
of how Americans implemented a “German model” of higher education.” The 
German university was not systematically reproduced abroad. Rather, its influ- 
ence abroad resulted from the piecemeal activity of many agents — importers 
and exporters of various ideas and cultural goods, who acted with diverse 
motives and with varying degrees of success. 

American appropriation and adaptation of German higher education 
included the content of higher learning itself, what would later become dis- 
tinct scholarly disciplines. Protestant academic theology offers an important 
case study of such transatlantic scholarly appropriation. Theology, and espe- 
cially biblical studies, was one of the first German academic discourses to 
which American scholars paid significant attention in the nineteenth century. 
And the American theological seminary, which constituted a major site for 
German theology’s reception, was the first institution in the United States of 


1 On the role of German universities in the development of American higher education, see 
especially Jurgen Herbst, The German Historical School in American Scholarship: A Study in 
the Transfer of Culture (Ithaca, NY, 1965); Laurence Veysey, The Emergence of the American 
University (Chicago, 1965); Carl Diehl, Americans and German Scholarship, 1770-1870 (New 
Haven, CT, 1978); Anja Werner, The Transatlantic World of Higher Education: Americans at 
German Universities, 1776-1914 (New York, 2012). 

2 Herbst, The German Historical School in American Scholarship (see above, n. 1), x. For reevalu- 
ations of the transnational influence of a “German model” of university education, see espe- 
cially Rainer Christoph Schwinges, ed., Humboldt International: Der Export des deutschen 
Unwversitdtsmodells im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Basel, 2001). 
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post-collegiate humanistic education.? A significant number of the Americans 
who studied in German universities in the first half of the nineteenth century 
did so in the fields of biblical studies and theology. These early students helped 
to set patterns of appropriation followed by later students. 

Adjusting the lens of historical inquiry to focus on the connections between 
German and American theology brings into view many figures who seldom 
appear in standard treatments of nineteenth-century German theology. 
Better remembered theologians today, such as Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
David Friedrich Strauss, and Ferdinand Christian Baur, diminish in impor- 
tance compared to lesser-known figures, such as August Neander, Friedrich 
August Tholuck, Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg, and Carl Ullmann. An entire 
school of German mediating theologians (Vermittlungstheologen), as well as 
“Awakening” theologians (Erweckungstheologen), significantly shaped the 
development of academic theology in the United States during the century. 
These theologians were part of a conservative turn in post-Enlightenment the- 
ology in Germany which overlapped with the post-Napoleonic religious revival 
known as the German Awakening. Many of these theologians drew inspiration 
from Schleiermacher in their efforts to rehabilitate traditional Protestant doc- 
trine that had fallen out of favor in academic theology in the later eighteenth 
century.* They often tried to do this by adapting the traditional Protestant 
theological inheritance to contemporary standards of Wissenschaft (often 
translated as “science,” but meaning systematic academic research in any field). 
American students of theology, on the whole more theologically conservative 
than their German counterparts, took special interest in the Awakening and 
mediating theologians. The Swiss-American church historian Philip Schaff, 
himself a student of these German mediating theologians, claimed that they 
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“exerted more influence upon modern English and American thought than any 
other German school” in the nineteenth century.5 

One example of such contemporary significance is Friedrich August 
Tholuck (1799-1877), who was both an Awakening and mediating theologian. 
A professor at the University of Halle for much of the century, he remains 
seldom known today, but his work was highly regarded by Anglo-American 
Protestants. Schaff thought Tholuck more widely known in England and 
America than any other German theologian of his time, and estimated that 
“thousands of students from different lands owe to him their spiritual life?” 
In the first half of the century, Tholuck’s work was probably better known 
(firsthand, at least) among American students of theology than the work of 
Schleiermacher. No fewer than nine of Tholuck’s books appeared in English 
translation before 1860, some of these running multiple editions, plus trans- 
lated articles, and at least two translations of his unpublished lectures.® 

Understanding the transatlantic significance of Tholuck and other Awaken- 
ing and mediating theologians requires attending to the “receiving” end of this 
intercultural transfer.? This chapter first examines how the establishment of 
theological seminaries in the United States created conditions for increased 
attention to German scholarship. Next, it considers how Americans’ percep- 
tions of Germany shaped this reception, helping to explain why the Awakening 
and mediating theologians appealed to Americans. Finally, this chapter con- 
siders the mediating and Awakening theologians’ significance for Americans 


5 Philip Schaff, Theological Propaedeutic: A General Introduction to the Study of Theology 
(New York, 1893), 352. For an introduction to the German mediating theology, see Matthias 
Gockel, “Mediating Theology in Germany,’ in The Blackwell Companion to Nineteenth-Century 
Theology, ed. David Fergusson (Malden, MA, 2010), 301-318. 
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especially Albrecht Geck, Autorität und Glaube: Edward Bouverie Pusey und Friedrich August 
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through American correspondence with Tholuck, and through case studies 
of Charles Hodge and Edward Robinson, two of the first and most influential 
American theologians to study in German universities early in the century. 


1 The “Discovery” of German Scholarship ca. 1815 and the Seminary 
Movement 


Despite contemporary claims that German culture was terra incognita to 
most Americans before the 1820s, there had actually been a long history of 
intellectual exchange between American and German lands, including in the 
area of theology and biblical studies.!° A 1773 library catalogue at Harvard, for 
instance, showed that students frequently used works by Göttingen church 
historian J.L. von Mosheim and biblical critic Johann David Michaelis." Still, 
limited knowledge of the German language in North America outside of immi- 
grant communities meant that as German scholars published more in the 
vernacular (instead of Latin) during the eighteenth century, this scholarship 
increasingly exceeded the reach of most educated North Americans.” 

The Napoleonic Wars greatly restricted the flow of peoples and goods 
between North America and the Continent. Thus, there was something like 
a revival of interest in German intellectual life once normal trade resumed 
with the Continent after 1814, and especially after the first regularly sched- 
uled packet ships improved communication and travel between the United 
States and Europe in 1818. But even during the Napoleonic Wars, there had 
remained channels for German culture into the United States. One example was 
Unitarian minister Joseph Buckminster, who imported German scholarship — 
especially biblical criticism — into New England. Buckminster visited Europe 
in 1806 and purchased many German books, making his Boston study a 


10 This claim appears in Henry Dwight, Travels in the North of Germany, in the Years 1825 and 
1826 (New York, 1829), iii. 
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gathering place for New England elite interested in such matters.'* His library 
was auctioned after his untimely death in 18, pouring a stream of German 
books — including works of German theology and biblical criticism — into the 
hands of New England scholars. The most coveted volume in his collection 
was J.G. Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, an important work of Old 
Testament criticism that was not yet translated into English. It ended up in the 
hands of Moses Stuart, recently appointed professor of sacred literature at the 
newly founded Andover Seminary, who paid dearly for it. 

That Stuart was at the Buckminster auction buying German books not only 
for himself, but also for Andover Seminary, illustrates the role that the nascent 
seminary movement had in generating demand for German scholarship, espe- 
cially biblical criticism and theology. Andover’s founding as a seminary in 
1807 was something new in ministerial education in the United States. Before 
the nineteenth century, most ministers received an education through some 
combination of collegiate education and apprenticeship, or, in traditions with 
strong ties to Europe, in Europe itself. For a variety of reasons, colonial col- 
leges like Harvard and Yale that had been founded to educate clergy no longer 
sufficed for this task by the later eighteenth century. The practice of “reading 
divinity” supplemented collegiate education through the additional study 
of theology under the direction of college faculty or through apprenticeship 
under a practicing minister.!” 


14 See Lawrence Buell, “Joseph Stevens Buckminster: The Making of a New England Saint,” 
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(Ph.D. diss., Johns Hopkins University, 1964), 28-29. 
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After the American Revolution, rapid settlement in the West and the evan- 
gelization that accompanied it as part of the “Second Great Awakening” 
increased demand for ministers. Those Protestant churches (called “denomi- 
nations” with the rise of religious pluralism and disestablishment) that valued 
an educated clergy founded theological seminaries in order to meet demand 
and to develop more systematized theological education. Andover Seminary’s 
creation in 1807 by Trinitarian Congregationalists, motivated by what they 
saw as a Unitarian coup at Harvard, established a pattern soon repeated in 
other denominations. Presbyterians founded Princeton Theological Seminary 
(1812) and Auburn (1818). The Unitarians, not to be outdone by their Trinitarian 
rivals at Andover, developed a theological program at Harvard that became 
the Divinity School (1819). Yale followed a course similar to Harvard, creating a 
Theological Department within the college in 1822 (later Yale Divinity School). 
While Congregationalists and Presbyterians pioneered this new seminary 
model, other denominations soon followed. By 1840 no fewer than fifty semi- 
naries dotted the American educational landscape.!® 

Seminaries formalized ministerial education and created a new kind of pro- 
fessional theologian. The seminary professor, freed from the demands of under- 
graduate instruction and parish ministry, focused on mastering and teaching 
a fairly narrow range of knowledge. Larger seminaries might employ five or 
six professors teaching different subjects, sometimes with multiple professors 
covering a single area of study. This kind of specialization — sometimes even 
more pronounced than in Germany, where professors routinely lectured across 
the theological curriculum — enabled professors to devote more time to study 
in their areas of expertise.!9 Seminaries thus helped to establish a “theological 
public” — theology professors as well as an educated clergy and laity with theo- 
logical training — interested in German biblical and theological scholarship.”° 

Seminaries not only fed consumption of German scholarship, but also pro- 
vided infrastructure for its circulation. Seminaries needed books, and well- 
financed seminaries sometimes cultivated libraries that were among the best 
in the nation.”! With funding from wealthy donors, some American seminaries 
were able to buy and import the personal libraries of prominent German 


18 Naylor, “The Theological Seminary” (see above, n. 17), 20. 
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theologians.2? In addition to libraries, seminary professors often edited 
quarterly journals that provided a medium for discussing and disseminating 
German ideas. While not exactly the disciplinary journals that we know today, 
theological quarterlies were among the main forums for intellectual debate 
in the United States before the Civil War.?3 These quarterlies featured articles, 
translations, “intelligence” from abroad, foreign correspondence, and book 
reviews that kept readers informed about recent publications and news from 
Europe. To give one example of the transatlantic scope of these publications, 
Princeton’s Biblical Repertory in the 1820s dedicated as much as half its content 
to discussion of German theology and religious life.*+ 

The seminary movement, then, helped create an American audience inter- 
ested in German scholarship and the means for this scholarly consumption. 
Increasingly, German scholarship set the standard of academic rigor in the- 
ology, as it did in other fields of humanistic knowledge over the century.?5 
Yet this ascendency of German scholarship, especially in the fields of bibli- 
cal and theological scholarship, did not occur without significant resistance. 
Understanding the competing and often ambivalent perceptions of German 
thought that existed among educated Americans helps better explain why 
some theologians like Tholuck, Neander, and Hengstenberg became such 
trusted sources of German theology for many American theologians and clergy. 


2 Perceptions of German Scholarship: Admiration and Anxiety 


Discussions in the United States about German scholarship, education, and 
religion during the first half of the century were tied to concerns about the 
United States as a new nation. The young republic had yet to achieve cultural 
independence from Europe that corresponded to its political independence. 
For some of America’s elite custodians of culture, the fate of the republican 
political experiment depended on the new nation’s ability to develop its own 
distinct national culture, independent from Europe. Perceptions of German 
culture and scholarship could function positively in this process, as models to 
be emulated, or negatively, as part of the Old World against which Americans 
defined themselves. Debates about German culture were often as much 
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about what American culture should be as they were about actual realities 
in Germany.”6 

For much of the nineteenth century, educated Americans tended to imagine 
Germany positively, as the land of poets and intellectuals.” Samuel Miller's 
A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century (1803-1805) demonstrated this 
emerging respect for Germany’s literary achievements early in the century. 
Miller, a Presbyterian minister and later professor at Princeton Seminary, 
praised Germany for having “risen from pedantry and dulness to a high charac- 
ter for genius and refined accomplishments in the literary world,” becoming “by 
far the most prolific nation on earth in every species of literary production.’28 
In 181, the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review informed readers that “the 
whole republick of letters in Germany is labouring under so violent an attack 
of literary curiosity as cannot be paralleled in any other country.’2? Edward 
Everett, part of the Boston literati that published the Monthly Anthology and 
soon to depart for study at the University of Gottingen, told fellow Americans 
that “there is not a single department of philosophy, in its most extended sense, 
in which any nation in Europe can now bear a comparison with Germany,’ 
with the sole exception of French physics.°° 

Everett’s choice to study in Germany, inspired by Buckminster, points to 
one of the main reasons why Americans admired German learning: there 
was nothing like German higher education in the United States, or anywhere 
else. German universities offered lectures by active researchers and research 
seminars (essentially workshops in which professors collaborated with stu- 
dents in original research), a wholly different educational experience than 
that of American colleges, where most learning remained rote. Everett and 
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a few other Harvard students inspired by Buckminster set out for Göttingen 
between 1815 and 1818, drawn above all by the biblical scholar Eichhorn in the 
philosophical faculty.3! Their glowing descriptions of German higher educa- 
tion contributed to its rising prestige in the 1820s. 

The relatively low cost and ease with which foreigners could study, and even 
obtain degrees, in German universities meant that more Americans soon fol- 
lowed. Henry Dwight, son of Yale president Timothy Dwight and a student at 
Andover Seminary, published one of the earliest detailed accounts of German 
universities in his Travels in the North of Germany. Dwight argued for improv- 
ing American scholarship through “the aid of German ardour and German 
industry. This is the vinegar,” he wrote, “that will soften the intellectual moun- 
tains which the student is compelled to climb.”3 By the 1820s, this perception 
of the superiority of German scholarship and its value for Americans became 
common among educated Americans. Seminary theologians across the theo- 
logical spectrum — from liberal Harvard to conservative Princeton — began to 
recognize the necessity of consulting German scholarship.?3 

But esteem for German learning was tempered by suspicion about the 
state of German religion and especially German theology. Miller, for all his 
praise of German literary progress, judged that “there is no country now on 
earth (unless, perhaps, we must except France) in which literary enterprise is 
made the medium for conveying so much moral and theological poison as in 
Germany.”*4 Harvard’s Andrews Norton gave a similarly mixed evaluation of 
German scholarship in 1819. “In Germany,” he said, “for the last forty or fifty 
years, the science of theology has been more cultivated than in any other 
country,” and yet “[n]obody, I trust, will imagine, that I admire the licentious, 
and as it seems to me, the most extravagant and untenable speculations of 
some of the modern German theologians.”35 Professors like Norton and Miller 
negatively judged German Protestantism from afar based on their reading of 
Enlightenment “rationalist” theologians and biblical critics like J.S. Semler and 
Eichhorn. American visitors to German universities corroborated their judg- 
ments. George Ticknor told friends back in Boston that none of the Géttingen 
professors regularly attended church; he considered Eichhorn “nothing more 
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than a Deist and, perhaps, not even so much”? George Bancroft, studying 
theology and biblical criticism in Germany, reported that German professors 
showed little reverence for the Bible and that German theological works con- 
tained “everything which learning and acuteness can give, and ... nothing, 
which religious feeling and reverence for Christianity give.”37 For all the admi- 
ration of German erudition, the American theological public widely lamented 
that German biblical and theological scholarship was tainted by heterodoxy 
and religious infidelity. 

As a result, aspiring theologians learned to handle German scholarship with 
care, to avoid guilt by association. Even though Moses Stuart made only lim- 
ited, conservative use of German biblical criticism, his mere familiarity with 
such scholarship in the 1820s aroused suspicions, generating an official inquiry 
into his orthodoxy by Andover’s board.® Bancroft worried that his theological 
study in Göttingen would disqualify him from teaching in American colleges.?9 
Such suspicions of German learning were only amplified in the later1830s when 
Transcendentalism appeared in Boston Unitarian circles. Transcendentalists 
were among the most enthusiastic proponents of German philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and biblical criticism; some of them also departed from any recognizably 
Christian form of religion.7° 

One reason that Americans were wary of German scholarship was the per- 
ception that the German mind was predisposed toward abstract, speculative 
pursuits. Germaine de Staél’s book on Germany — published in English in 1814 
and which provided many Anglophone readers with their first impressions 
of German culture — presented an enduring image of Germans as especially 
suited to abstract inquiry, in contrast to the pragmatic English.*! This contrast 
frequently recurred in American theological discourse. Robert Patton, a pro- 
fessor at the College of New Jersey (later Princeton College) and one of the first 
Americans to receive a doctorate from a German university, told readers of the 
Biblical Repertory that Germans have “the strong thirst for the abstract, refined, 
and sometimes vague speculations.”42 Andover professors Bela Bates Edwards 
and Edwards Amasa Park informed readers that the German “lives in an ideal 
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realm. He is given to speculation. He is lost in the depths of his own spirit.” The 
English and Americans, by contrast, “are ever in motion. They are undoubted 
believers in the sensible world.... We love the outward. Our home is the visible.” 
Putting it more concisely and vividly, they wrote, “While we are making ships, 
they are manufacturing theories.”43 

This perceived contrast between the German and Anglo-American minds 
reinforced negative evaluations of German theology. Abstract, metaphysical 
“speculation” ran contrary to Scottish common sense realist philosophy, which 
dominated American colleges and made Americans prefer immediately evi- 
dent truths and empirical observation.*4 Suspicion toward the supposedly 
abstract character of German thought also grew from an influential tradition 
of English pastoral theology that elevated piety and applied religious knowl- 
edge over disinterested theological study. Since many German scholars sepa- 
rated biblical criticism and interpretation from clerical practice, treating the 
former fields as sciences that did not depend upon the piety of the practitio- 
ner, Americans were inclined to be wary. The perceived lack of piety among 
scholars like Eichhorn raised warning flags to Americans steeped in this tradi- 
tion. As one American theologian told his students, “If you consult German 
commentators, ask first whether they were pious men: if they were not, use 
them with great caution.”*® 

Thus, the American attitude toward German learning and German theology 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century was a complicated mixture of 
admiration and anxiety. Americans praised German academic rigor, and even 
conservative theologians realized the usefulness of the philological and textual 
research done by German scholars.*° At the same time, American theologians 
worried that German theology was at best marred by abstract and speculative 
tendencies and at worst thinly veiled deism or atheism. This tension between 
such admiration and anxiety helps explain why Americans gravitated toward 
German Awakening and mediating theologians like Tholuck. 
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3 Explaining Appeal 


American theologians wanted German learning, and many aspired to develop 
theology as a science in the mold of German Wissenschaft. But they also feared 
the corrosive religious effects of German theology and criticism. The theolo- 
gians of the German Awakening (especially August Tholuck, August Neander, 
and Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg) as well as mediating theologians (such as 
August Twesten, Isaak Dorner, and Carl Ullmann) seemed to many Americans 
to hold the solution to this dilemma. These theologians held appointments 
at the most respected universities in the world, produced scholarship meet- 
ing contemporary German standards, and yet seemed free from the impiety 
that Americans saw in other scholars like Eichhorn. As a result, they became 
trusted guides to German theology for many Americans. 

Interestingly, few of these Awakening and mediating theologians (with 
perhaps the exception of Hengstenberg) would have passed the rigorous stan- 
dards of orthodoxy then current in most American seminaries. The Unitarian 
Christian Examiner noted that Tholuck, a Lutheran who supported the Prussian 
Evangelical Church (the united Lutheran and Reformed churches in Prussia 
after 1817), was “hardly up to the full measure of the Andover creed” but was 
“still regarded as a standard-bearer by the learned friends of Calvinism in this 
country.”*” Tholuck and other German theologians, for instance, held views 
of biblical inspiration that were generally unacceptable to most American 
Protestants.t® What then explains these mediating theologians’ appeal to 
Americans in spite of such heterodoxies? 

Much can be explained by the perception of common purposes, or more 
precisely, common opposition toward mutual enemies. As the Awakening 
and mediating theologians resisted theological rationalism and “negative” 
biblical criticism in Germany, Americans saw them as cobelligerents, help- 
ing recover a purer Protestantism.’ College of New Jersey professor James 
Waddell Alexander described Tholuck as “one of the few self-denying and 
heroic spirits of Germany, who have thrown themselves into the breach, and 
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opposed a dauntless front to the irruptions of a deistical theology; as the friend 
of the doctrines of grace; as the denouncer of corrupt teachers in high places; 
and as the laborious, affectionate, indefatigable and eloquent preacher of the 
Gospel.”5° Alexander noted that Neander had departed farther from ortho- 
doxy than Tholuck, but still described Neander as “a friend of the gospel and 
an opposer of Neology” who had no sympathy “with the Deism of the cold, flat, 
sneering rationalists” or “the other wing of that infidel army, that of the high- 
flying, transcendental, visionary, arrogant, pantheistic, philosophists.”>! Given 
mediating theologians’ common opposition to older forms of Enlightenment 
rationalism and (to a lesser degree) newer Hegelian “pantheism,”’ Americans 
were often willing to overlook their milder heterodoxies. 

American theologians and clergy expressed their sense of common purpose 
as they made direct contact with these Germans starting in the 1820s. Beginning 
in 1826, Moses Stuart wrote to Tholuck, whom he called “a brother, laboring in 
the same precious cause.” Stuart said Tholuck’s name was “beginning to be well 
known in our country, from your attachment to the principles which we cher- 
ish,” and that Americans “feel a deep interest here in all which you are doing, 
& intend to do, as connected with the interests of the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
in Germany.’>? Stuart said that he read the works of rationalist scholars like 
Eichhorn with “sorrow,” “disgust, and “not unfrequently with abhorrence.” 
By contrast, he desired correspondence with Tholuck because of their “kin- 
dred literary & religious sympathies,” so that the two might keep each other 
informed about developments and publications in their respective countries. 
He hoped that Tholuck could help defeat rationalism in Germany and “leave 
Germany in a very different state from that in which it was when you [Tholuck] 
came upon the stage of action.”53 

Other Americans also expressed a sense of common cause in letters to 
Tholuck. Edward Meyer, a German immigrant pastor from upstate New York 
who translated Tholuck’s The Doctrine of Sin into English, described Tholuck as 
“a beloved Fellow Labourer with me in the vineyard of our common Lord and 
Mediator, Jesus Christ” and expressed his appreciation for Tholuck’s “humble 
& unremitting exertions to rescue the pure gospel of Christ with the blessing of 
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God, from the polluting touch & withering influence of Neology & Infidelity.”>+ 
William Strobel, a Lutheran pastor in New York, told Tholuck that “American 
Lutherans have heard much of your active exertions in the cause of our com- 
mon Lord & Master and for the defence of the faith once delivered to the 
saints.”°> These were not isolated incidents of contact. Clergy, professors, and 
students in the United States wrote Tholuck requesting information regard- 
ing German scholarship in areas as diverse as recent work on the Pentateuch, 
Christian universalism, the best German works on philosophy, and the best 
course of theological study.5® When American theology students began study- 
ing in Halle in the 1820s, Tholuck usually had at least a few American students 
he befriended each semester, inviting them into his home and social circles. 

Starting in the 1820s, the German Awakening and mediating theologians 
became sources for many American Protestant clergy and theologians who 
wanted the fruits of German Wissenschaft while avoiding what they saw as 
its excesses and failures. Americans perceived them as a safe point of entry 
into German theology because of their apparent piety and opposition to theo- 
logical rationalism and “negative” biblical criticism. To better understand 
how Americans established patterns of contact with these theologians, this 
chapter will conclude by considering the cases of Charles Hodge and Edward 
Robinson, two of the first and most prominent American theologians to study 
in German universities in the first half of the century. 


4 American Theologians and German Scholarship: Charles Hodge 
and Edward Robinson 


The early careers of Charles Hodge (1797-1878) and Edward Robinson (1794- 
1863) illustrate well the general trends discussed so far: the importance of the 
seminary movement in producing demand for German learning, the ambiva- 
lent view of German religion and theology among American Protestants, and 
how Awakening and mediating theologians served as mediators of German 
scholarship to Americans within such contexts.” Hodge and Robinson were 
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among the most prominent theologians in the nation for much of the cen- 
tury. They taught at the nation’s three largest seminaries — Hodge at Princeton, 
where he educated over 3,000 seminarians during his career, and Robinson 
at Andover and (later) Union Seminary in New York.5® They also edited 
prominent theological quarterlies: Hodge edited the Biblical Repertory and 
Princeton Review, and Robinson founded and edited the Biblical Repository and 
Bibliotheca Sacra. As two of the first American seminary professors to study 
in Germany, they set patterns of engagement for subsequent generations of 
Americans abroad. 

Hodge and Robinson belonged to the first generation educated in the new 
theological seminaries. Hodge graduated from Princeton Seminary in 1819 and 
afterward became professor of Oriental languages there in 1822. Robinson 
studied with Stuart at Andover in the early 1820s, and became an assistant 
instructor there in 1826. Both men went to Germany in order to gain what 
they considered the best possible preparation for their theological careers. 
German universities offered not only advanced training in biblical languages 
and the latest biblical research, but also the opportunity to master German — 
rapidly becoming a necessity for American scholars — and gain familiarity with 
German scholarship. 

Robinson sailed first for Europe in the summer of 1826. After a short stay in 
Paris, he proceeded to Géttingen by way of Basel and Heidelberg. Five weeks 
at Göttingen convinced him that the university held few resources for students 
of theology and biblical criticism, despite its popularity with Americans and 
the presence of Eichhorn (whom Robinson considered “old & worn out”).59 
He proceeded instead to the University of Halle, recommended to him as “the 
headquarters of German theology & oriental literature.’ He was especially 
drawn to Halle by the presence of “two of the most distinguished oriental phi- 
lologists of Germany”: Hebrew scholar Wilhelm Gesenius and the younger, 
newly appointed Tholuck.®° 
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When Hodge arrived in Europe a few months later, Robinson convinced him 
also to go to Halle rather than Gottingen, telling him that theology was more 
prominent at Halle. Robinson drew Hodge's attention to Tholuck, describing 
him as “a man of most admirable character, & of deep & fervent piety. He is 
the most interesting man I have yet seen in Germany.’®! Hodge corroborated 
Robinson’s recommendation by reading some of Tholuck’s works while in 
Paris.” He told friends at Princeton that he had decided to study in Halle 
because of “the great advantage of having Tholuck within its walls, who is as 
much distinguished for his piety as for his learning.”®? 

American attitudes toward German religion help explain why Hodge and 
Robinson gravitated to Tholuck. In Germany, Hodge received admonitions 
from his mentor at Princeton: “Remember that you breathe a poisoned atmo- 
sphere.... If you fall into skepticism or even into coldness, you will lose more 
than you gain from all the German professors and libraries.”+ Hodge’s and 
Robinson's observations confirmed the negative views common back home. 
Robinson had written to Hodge, “In a religious point of view, wherever you 
may be in Germany, you must expect to suffer much pain.... Here in the North 
of Germany all is dead.”65 Hodge reached similar conclusions after arriving in 
Halle in the spring of 1827. Writing home, he explained that, “The spirit which 
is working in all the thousand forms of German infidelity is nothing more 
than an ‘evil heart of unbelief’ which departs from the Gospel, because it has 
departed from the living God.”®* In another letter, he described himself as “sur- 
rounded by those who deny the most precious truths of the Gospel.”6” 

Amid such fears of German “infidelity,” Tholuck at Halle — and later Neander 
and Hengstenberg at Berlin — provided a safe harbor in what seemed a threat- 
ening sea of unbelief to these American Calvinists. Robinson soon came to see 
his friendship with Tholuck as “more valuable to me in a moral & religious point 
of view, than any other I am likely to find in Halle,”® and later described it as 
“one the brightest & most pleasing recollections of my European residence.”® 
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Hodge became even closer with Tholuck than Robinson was. Shortly after meet- 
ing Tholuck, Hodge described him as “a very remarkable man. He is a wonder 
in this part of Germany for being pious.... He speaks a multitude of languages 
and English among the rest.””° Tholuck’s command of English was important 
for Hodge, who, like most Americans, still struggled with the German language 
during his time abroad. During their frequent walks together, the two young 
professors discussed the state of religion in Germany, and Tholuck explained 
German theology and philosophy to Hodge. They also took meals together, and 
sometimes read German together in the evenings. At the end of the summer 
semester, Hodge, Robinson, and Tholuck vacationed in Saxony.” The educa- 
tional benefits of Tholuck’s friendship for the American students were signifi- 
cant. Near the end of his time in Germany, Hodge told Tholuck he felt “more 
indebted to [him] than to any one else.””2 

As with most of Tholuck’s friendships with Americans, there were not only 
intellectual affinities between Hodge and Tholuck, but religious ones as well. 
In letters, Hodge described Tholuck not only as “one of my principal sources 
of improvement in Halle” but also “my great source of enjoyment and the 
only exercise of the heart that I find.”’$ In addition to theological similarities 
between Hodge's Presbyterianism and Tholuck’s Awakened neo-Pietism — 
their shared emphasis on human sinfulness, the necessity of spiritual rebirth 
through Christ’s atonement, and the authority of the Bible — they also shared 
similar devotional practices, praying and reading devotional literature 
together.’* Hodge described Tholuck as “so pious that I am constantly deriving 
benefits from him in a religious respect.””> Tholuck felt reciprocal affection for 
Hodge as a religiously like-minded friend. In 1827, Tholuck was still socially 
isolated amid what he perceived as a rationalist-dominated theological faculty 
and student body.’6 In this context, Tholuck described Hodge as “a great gift 
from God” with whom he was “now completely united. We understand each 
other completely,” he said, “and he makes Halle tolerable, because one friend 
is enough.””” 
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When Hodge moved from Halle to Berlin for the winter of 1828, Tholuck 
introduced him to his friends of the Berlin Awakening. Berlin was a major cen- 
ter of the German Awakening in the 1820s, and Hodge attended weekly devo- 
tional gatherings and other social events in the homes of the Berlin Awakened. 
These circles included Tholuck’s friends in the University of Berlin’s theo- 
logical faculty, Neander and Hengstenberg. Though Hodge never became as 
close with Neander and Hengstenberg as with Tholuck, he sometimes walked 
with Hengstenberg and spent many evenings in the company of Neander.’8 
Robinson, too, entered this Awakened society when he followed Hodge to 
Berlin in 1828.79 Meeting Neander, Robinson described him as “[t]he man who 
interests me most ... as a literary man & as a Christian.”®° His combination 
of theological erudition and evangelical piety embodied for Robinson the 
ideal Christian scholar.®! Hodge and Robinson attended the lectures of both 
Neander and Hengstenberg.8? 

Hodge and Robinson returned to the United States from their studies in 
Germany as two of the best-educated theologians in the nation, and helped 
to bring their respective seminaries into closer contact with German scholar- 
ship. They remained in contact with their German friends, especially Tholuck, 
with whom they corresponded about theological controversies in Germany 
and exchanged publications. Over the course of their careers at Princeton, 
Andover, and Union, Hodge and Robinson advised students about studying in 
Germany and wrote letters of introduction for students to scholars at Berlin 
and Halle.84 

Robinson and Hodge facilitated even wider American engagement with 
German theology as editors of theological quarterlies in the 1830s and beyond. 
While often critical in their evaluations of German theology, in the decade 
after their return from Germany, they praised the piety and learning of the 


78 Hodge, The Life of Charles Hodge (see above, n. 63), 148-188. 

79 Robinson to Tholuck, March 6, 1828; Williams, Edward Robinson (see above, n. 57), 150-172. 

80 Robinson, Journal, January 29, 1828, quoted in Williams, Edward Robinson (see above, 
n. 57), 159-160. 

81 Robinson to Tholuck, March 6, 1828. 

82 Hodge, The Life of Charles Hodge (see above, n. 63), 153-154; Williams, Edward Robinson 
(see above, n. 57), 159. 

83 Tholuck to Hodge, March 30, 1830, in HP, Box 19, Folder 7; Robinson to Tholuck, July 4, 1831, 
in TP, B 111 1242; Robinson to Tholuck, January 16, 1832, in TP, B 111 1332. See also Williams, 
Edward Robinson (see above, n. 57), 182; Aubert, German Roots (see above, n. 6), 158. 

84 Robinson to Tholuck, October 1845, in TP, B 111 2092; Hodge to Ernst Wilhelm 
Hengstenberg, April 6, 1838, in Berlin, Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin, Handschriftenab- 
teilung, Ernst Wilhelm Hengstenberg Papers; Hodge to Tholuck, June 9, 1877, in TP, B v1, 
Folder H, #12. 
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Awakening and mediating theologians of Halle and Berlin, thereby raising the 
profile of these theologians in the United States and making these universities 
into destinations attractive for future American students abroad. Robinson's 
Biblical Repository was especially important in this respect because it trans- 
lated selections from German authors, including Tholuck, Hengstenberg, 
and Neander, as well as correspondence from these theologians. Robinson’s 
own experiences in German universities shaped Anglophone perceptions of 
German theology through his detailed account of German theological educa- 
tion in the first issues of the Biblical Repository.8> His negative evaluation of 
Göttingen contrasted with more favorable portrayals of Berlin and Halle. He 
described Berlin's theological faculty as “abler and more fully attended than 
any other, except at Halle.” Berlin, he said, possessed “a decided preponderance 
to evangelical religion, and may be regarded as one of the strong holds of faith 
and true piety in Germany,” where students “[drink] in the instructions and the 
pure spirit of the gospel from the lips of Neander.”®6 While he was more critical 
of Halle’s religious climate, he nonetheless praised the university as the “great 
theological school of Germany” and highlighted Tholuck’s efforts to cultivate 
piety among students.®” Tholuck, he said, possessed “a greater personal influ- 
ence and reputation than any other theologian of Germany. To an American 
Christian,” he continued, “who travels on this part of the continent, Tholuck is 
undoubtedly the most interesting person whose acquaintance he will make.”88 

At Princeton, Hodge resumed his editorial duties for the Biblical Repertory 
(later the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review), one of the more widely 
circulated American theological journals in the 1830s.89 While Hodge always 
retained reservations about German theology and philosophy, his writings in the 
1830s reinforced a positive portrayal of the German Awakening and mediating 
theologians. His first article for the Biblical Repertory after his return described 
the revival of religion in Germany that had occurred during the Awakening. 
Echoing Tholuck’s lectures that he had translated while in Germany, Hodge 
argued that the Awakening had renewed orthodox theology in Germany.9° He 


85 Edward Robinson, “Theological Education in Germany,’ Biblical Repository 1 (1831), 1-51, 
201-226, 409-449. This article was republished as a guide to German universities for 
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86 Robinson, “Theological Education” (see above, n. 85), 20. 

87 Ibid, 223. 

88 Ibid, 29. 

89  Gutjahr, Charles Hodge (see above, n. 24), 129. 

go Charles Hodge, “Introductory Lecture: Delivered in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J. Nov. 7, 1828,” Biblical Repertory, n.s., 1 (1829), 75-98. 
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also praised Awakening theologians for reviving orthodoxy and defending it 
against theological rationalism. He was optimistic that German theologians 
like Hengstenberg and Tholuck were successfully constructing an indigenous 
defense against rationalism and “infidelity,” and he hoped “that when a few 
more Hengstenbergs and Tholucks have arisen, the victory, even in the schools 
of Germany, will be confessedly upon the side of truth.” 

Robinson and Hodge's praise for the theologians of the German Awakening 
and their descriptions of recent religious revival in Germany counterbalanced 
more negative perceptions of German theology. Though never uncritical of 
German theology, they helped to make Halle and Berlin attractive and acces- 
sible destinations for students of theology. Hodge’s assessments of German 
theology — including the mediating theologians — grew increasingly critical 
during the 1840s and 1850s for a variety of reasons (not least his perception 
that Hegelianism had arrived in America in the form of Transcendentalism).9? 
But by this time, American patterns of engagement with Tholuck, Neander, 
Ullmann, and others were already well established. 


5 Conclusion 


Hodge and Robinson illustrate the process by which Tholuck and other 
Awakening and mediating theologians at Berlin and Halle became connec- 
tion points to German scholarship for American audiences. At the same time 
that the reopening of the Continent increased access to German scholarship, 
the seminary movement in the United States developed a new class of profes- 
sional theologians like Hodge and Robinson who admired this scholarship. But 
fears of German infidelity and impiety pushed Hodge, Robinson, and other 
Americans in German universities toward more conservative theologians — 
especially overtly pious theologians like Tholuck, Neander, and Hengstenberg 
at Halle and Berlin. In turn, these earliest American students deepened con- 
nections between seminaries and German scholarship and raised the profile 
of the Awakening and mediating theologians at Berlin and Halle through their 
publications.9? 


91 Charles Hodge, “Hengstenberg’s Vindication of the Book of Daniel,’ Biblical Repertory and 
Theological Review, n.s., 4 (1832), 48-71, there 71. 

92 See, for instance, Charles Hodge, “The Latest Form of Infidelity,” Biblical Repertory and 
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and Princeton Review 32 (1860), 18-161, there 157. 

93 Carl Diehl’s study of American student enrollments in German universities between 
1810 and 1870 suggests that Americans studying theology clearly preferred Halle and 
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What were the consequences of the American preference for the Awakening 
and mediating theologians? To answer this question fully would require a 
different kind of inquiry, but two results seem likely. First, in the work and 
thought of the mediating theologians, Americans found current German ideas 
about what it meant to treat theology as a “science.” In 1840, a decade before 
Schleiermacher’s Brief Outline of the Study of Theology appeared in English, 
Edwards Park translated Tholuck’s lectures on the “theological encyclopedia” — 
an overview of the scientific study of theology — for American audiences in 
Bibliotheca Sacra.’ Through their study of and with German mediating theo- 
logians, Americans found models for what it meant to practice theology as 
Wissenschaft. 

A second consequence held greater irony. While many Americans pre- 
ferred the mediating theologians because they feared German infidelity, they 
encountered ideas among the mediating theologians that ultimately pushed in 
directions similar to those they feared, just not so radically. Significantly, medi- 
ating theologians such as Tholuck, Neander, and Ullmann all embraced strong 
notions of historical development with respect to both the Bible and Christian 
doctrine. Revelation was not a static deliverance, but something more like an 
ideal substance expressed differently through various biblical texts, and only 
imperfectly grasped in the variety of different historical theologies. Some 
Americans were receptive to this historicism when they encountered it among 
the mediating theologians, even while they rejected forms of historicism 
that more radically revised traditional belief. When Union Seminary profes- 
sor Charles Briggs, for instance, introduced American audiences to the disci- 
pline of biblical theology in 1870, he presented the ideal form of this discipline 
(which took for granted that different historical contexts produced a variety 
of theological expressions within the biblical canon) as that form practiced by 
mediating theologians in what Briggs called the “school of Neander.” Briggs 


Berlin over Gottingen and Heidelberg. See Diehl, Americans and German Scholarship 
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had been deeply influenced through his study with the Berlin mediating theo- 
logian Isaak Dorner, as well as by Henry Boynton Smith at Union Seminary, 
who himself had studied with Tholuck and Neander in the 1830s. Briggs’s 
embrace of historical biblical criticism, which roiled the northern Presbyterian 
Church in the 1890s, was thus made possible by a half-century of American 
engagement with the pious historicism of the mediating theologians.9’ The 
safe harbor within German theology that the mediating theologians seemed 
to offer Americans proved a point of departure for some into a stormier sea. 
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CHAPTER 3 


George Bancroft’s Encounter with Eichhorn’s 
Biblical Criticism and the University of Göttingen 


Paul E. Kerry 


On Saturday afternoon, September 2, 1820, at ten minutes and twenty-six sec- 
onds past 4 o'clock, George Bancroft recorded that “a most tremendous clap 
of thunder rent the skies” and “in that very instant of time” Bancroft entered 
the parlor of “the most excellent” Professor Johann Gottfried Eichhorn. He saw 
arrayed before him seven other “men of mighty name.” Bancroft (1800-1891) 
would be examined in Latin on the subjects of Ancient History, Hebrew, Arabic 
and then translate, analyze, and interpret from Classical Greek. A few days 
after his successful examination, he defended his thesis and was awarded his 
doctorate from the University of Géttingen.! As with Martin Luther's survival 
of a lightning strike, Bancroft’s life course would change not long thereafter. 
Luther ceased studying law, took up theology, and became a monk; Bancroft 
abandoned the ministry and became a historian. 

The University of Göttingen, established in 1734 with royal support by 
Britain's King George 11, imperial elector of Hannover, had already won a 
strong reputation. After pursuing his doctoral studies there from 1818 to 1820, 
Bancroft furthered his education by going to the universities in Berlin and 


1 Asrelated in a letter from George Bancroft to Professor Andrews Norton, September 16, 1820 
(it is dated as 1821 in M.A. De Wolfe Howe, Life and Letters of George Bancroft [New York, 
1908]), in Massachusetts, Massachusetts Historical Society, George Bancroft Papers (here- 
after cited as MHs Bancroft Papers). I would like to thank Dr. Christine Joynes, Director of 
the Centre for Reception History of the Bible at the University of Oxford, for inviting me in 
Hilary Term 2015, when I was an associate visiting research fellow at Oxford’s Rothermere 
American Institute, to present a paper on Bancroft’s biblical studies at the University of 
Göttingen. I thank Professor Joel Rasmussen, Director of the Centre for Theology and 
Modern European Thought at the University of Oxford, who co-organized a conference with 
me on the “Receptions of German Religious Thought in Nineteenth-Century America” where 
I presented on Bancroft’s view of German biblical scholarship in Trinity Term 2017. I owe a 
debt of gratitude to Professor Jan Stievermann at the University of Heidelberg for his hospi- 
tality and support as I completed this article as a visiting scholar at the Heidelberg Center 
for American Studies and conducted further research on Bancroft’s postgraduate learning in 
Germany. Finally, I am grateful to Professors Matthew Mason and Neil York for their encour- 
agement and comments on earlier drafts of this chapter. 
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Heidelberg and listening to lectures from some of Germany’s most renowned 
scholars, including Schleiermacher, Hegel, Boeckh, Wolf, and Schlosser. Then 
he embarked on a European tour and met (again) Goethe, Humboldt, Lafayette, 
Byron, and a string of other leading European luminaries. 

In 1822, Bancroft returned to Harvard and took up a one-year teaching post. 
He had been an undergraduate there and stayed on for postgraduate studies 
in divinity before matriculating at Göttingen. On paper, it looked like he had 
arrived. He now possessed one of the best formal educations of any American 
academic. He had friends at Harvard and a supportive family — including his 
father, the Reverend Aaron Bancroft, who in 1810 had received his Doctor of 
Divinity from Harvard and commanded respect throughout the local commu- 
nity. The pulpits of Boston’s most illustrious churches stood open to him. Yet, 
after delivering a brief number of sermons, he gave up the ministry and, with 
Joseph Green Cogswell, founded a school in Northampton, Massachusetts, 
modeled on innovative academies he had learned about and visited during his 
sojourn in Germany. 

Although Bancroft was immersed in German ideas, institutions, and cul- 
ture, scholarly assessments sometimes suggest that he remained impervious 
to German customs and thought. Bancroft’s major biographer, Lilian Handlin, 
concluded that after Bancroft’s European experiences and education Bancroft 
“remained a true New Englander”? Robert Canary writes of his “distrust” of 
European “social sophistication and religious skepticism.” Orie Long opined 
that Bancroft had an “aversion” to German “bad manners and customs, their 
vices and want of religion.’* Some of this understandably stems from culture 
shock — he was a young man who had left his family and friends and every- 
thing familiar to him to be among the first Americans to cross the Atlantic and 
pursue advanced studies in a foreign land. He was at times lonely and as these 
scholars have shown sometimes felt a sense of moral superiority in his New 
England upbringing. 

Yet, caution must be exercised when drawing on his letters to his Harvard 
masters, Kirkland, Norton, Everett, particularly when these are taken to reflect 
his negative beliefs about German theology and the scholarly innovations in 
biblical criticism to which he was a firsthand witness. It is all too easy to slide 
from registering his (initial) cultural discomfort in Germany and apply that 
to his thoughts about German biblical criticism and theology, more so when 
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4 Orie William Long, Literary Pioneers: Early American Explorers of European Culture (Cambridge, 
MA, 1935), 127. 
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his letters home appear to confirm such antipathetic views. When writing to 
his Harvard sponsors, it is important to recall that he is a former student in 
search of secure living after his postgraduate studies (a thought that is never 
far from Bancroft’s mind) and that he may be taking extra care in construct- 
ing what he writes to those in positions of authority (including the president 
of the university) at his undergraduate institution. Bancroft’s self-fashioning 
is signaling to these influential men, men who could be professionally help- 
ful in the future, what he knows they want to hear. Even if he thinks along 
the lines that he writes, he tends to exaggerate about closing himself off to 
German religious ideas. A careful examination of his journal entries reveals 
a more nuanced picture; he is open to and seeks to learn about current theo- 
logical thought. Certainly the influence of his Gottingen training would blos- 
som later.5 Moreover, Bancroft, who was by his Harvard overseers charged and 
sought to become a biblical critic, needs to be placed in more of a theological 
context to understand the academic biblical discourse unfolding vibrantly at 
German universities. 

If Bancroft’s education at Göttingen is given anything more than cursory 
attention at all, it is sometimes done in a sweeping way so that the influence is 
cast as great, but amorphous and difficult to trace in detail.® Little of any depth 
has been written about what Bancroft actually heard in Eichhorn’s lectures. 
This is a necessary step in getting at Bancroft’s intellectual formation, particu- 
larly in biblical studies.” 

Annette Aubert argues that a valuable way to measure the transmission of 
German theological and philosophical ideas into the new American repub- 
lic is to understand the “direct influence of German thought” on those who 


5 Handlin hints at this when she writes that in time and after career changes and disappoint- 
ments “did the fruits of their teachings ripen.’ See Handlin, George Bancroft (see above, 
n. 2), 64. 

6 Russel Nye’s assessment is typical of this when he cites panoramically: “Schleiermacher, 
Eichhorn, Herder influenced Bancroft — possibly Hegel, too, whom he may have heard lecture 
at Berlin — as well as the rest of German Romantic philosophy and critical theology, which 
he tasted at the source.” Even when he is more specific, such as when he credits Eichhorn’s 
teaching with helping Bancroft understand “textual analysis,’ “comparative method,” and 
“cultural history,’ he does not trace how this transmission occurred. See Russel B. Nye, George 
Bancroft (New York, 1964), 11-112. 

7 Bancroft held in a vague sort of way that his learning would help him as a minister. He never 
lost sight of this aim at Göttingen and even preached a sermon at a local village in German 
during his studies. Bancroft found the congregation “uncommonly still and attentive.” See 
Bancroft journal entry, June 27, 1819, in MHS Bancroft Papers. 
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studied in Germany. This is an indispensable approach to begin to evaluate 
Bancroft’s role as a transatlantic “cultural explorer” and “mediator.’? So, where 
do we turn to learn what Eichhorn actually taught Bancroft? Bancroft’s student 
notebooks, written when he attended lectures at the University of Göttingen, 
remain the salient, albeit underexplored source to ascertain what Bancroft 
was learning and being exposed to as one of Eichhorn’s students. In addition, 
his diary, rather than his letters home and to Harvard professors, tends to give 
a more modulated view of his awareness of new German theological ideas. 
The university notebooks are known to some who have written on Bancroft’s 
life, although others appear to be unaware of their existence.!° They are rarely 
mentioned and have never been exhaustively examined." Why might this 
be? Unlike Bancroft’s letters and his diary entries, written in a clear hand and 
almost all in English, these notebooks were written in a fading ink and show 
Bancroft in medias res, writing furiously as he heard Professor Eichhorn lecture. 
He is taking notes rapidly, often in a sloppy, illegible hand. Moreover, as a new 
student still refining his German, he sometimes thought in English even as he 
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erwise incisive analysis, focused on what happened theologically to Bancroft and the 
early cohort of the Harvard-Gottingen students: Elisabeth Hurth, “Sowing the Seeds of 
‘Subversion’: Harvard’s Early Göttingen Students,” in Studies in the American Renaissance, 
ed. Joel Myerson (Charlottesville, 1992), 91-106. 

11 _Handlin goes into more archival depth than other scholars to gain an insight into 
Bancroft’s Göttingen days through gleaning some of his student notebooks and includes 
a brief paragraph on Eichhorn in her biography. More problematic is her blanket asser- 
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German increased. For example, Bancroft’s twenty manuscript pages of notes on the New 
Testament book of James from Eichhorn’s lectures, number over 6,000 words and there 
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wrote in German or translated into English syntax when he heard German — 
processes typical of a student rushing to take down what he or she learns in a 
foreign university with a professor using academic vocabulary. 

Eichhorn drew on his immense learning, and his lectures (and thus 
Bancroft’s notes) are strewn with Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as well as an array 
of historiographic secondary sources. Another hurdle has been that Bancroft 
mastered the now older and no longer taught style of German handwriting 
and this has rendered this rich source of documentation largely inaccessible to 
scholars without specialized training. 

Bancroft’s university notebooks are vital to prove what Bancroft actually 
heard Eichhorn teach; nevertheless, these alone cannot be interpreted produc- 
tively without a view to a couple of interrelated contexts. Bancroft’s prepara- 
tion at Harvard and his correspondence with the professors there who sent 
him to Germany need to be laid out. Furthermore, Bancroft’s context in the 
center of the dynamic German discourse on the study of the Bible needs to be 
illuminated. Finally, we will touch on the increasingly heated Boston context 
that will throw light on the anxieties of Bancroft’s mentors about what this 
prized son of Harvard was learning at Gottingen. 

Another potential reason for this blind spot in studying the life of one of 
nineteenth-century America’s most prominent men of letters who listened 
to lectures from one of Germany’s most profound scholars is that there is a 
tendency to see influence working only when there is a positive result. For 
example, if Bancroft had indeed returned to Boston and become a “theological 
critic,” as he wrote to Kirkland, would Eichhorn’s influence be rated higher? 
What of influence that results in dissuasion, in not carrying on in a particular 
pathway, in an expected field or profession, such as was the case with Bancroft 
and the ministry. This is also equally significant if harder to prove. Thomas 
Albert Howard has suggested that the “list of distinguished Americans who 
spent time in German universities reads like a survey course in nineteenth- 
century American intellectual history.”!2 As an experiment in counterfac- 
tual history, imagine American intellectual and political thought without a 
Bancroft, Everett, or Emerson. They might have lived productive yet quieter 
lives, ministering to New England congregations, their thoughts never shared 
with a broader audience. This gives some sense of the magnitude of influence 
when it is of a dissuading nature. 

Another more salient and tractable reason for this unusual lacuna is what 
Bancroft wrote home about Göttingen and Eichhorn. His letters give colorful 
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descriptions of life in Göttingen and his impressions of Eichhorn and his other 
professors. Bancroft tends to give only his impressions of Eichhorn the man, 
whom he met from time to time socially. There is hardly anything in his letters 
that document what he learned in the many hours he spent in Eichhorn’s lec- 
tures. Thus, relying on Bancroft’s letters skews evidence of what he learned of 
German biblical criticism and theology." The problem is that Bancroft’s most 
vehement remarks against German theological thinking were expressed in his 
letters to those whom he knew expected him to not imbibe it, only to learn the 
methodology of German biblical criticism in the hope that this would inform 
and improve belief rather than undermine it. In particular, Bancroft’s letters 
to President Kirkland and Professor Norton have to be considered in light of 
Bancroft’s knowledge that he was sent to Göttingen to gain expertise with tools 
that could shore up defensive batteries against German theological inroads as 
battles were being waged at home on several fronts. 

It would be an easy trap to fall into the claim that these lightly tapped archi- 
val sources, Bancroft’s student notebooks, will present a completely different 
picture of Bancroft’s time in Göttingen. These sources do not shatter, but rather 
fill in specifics about what Bancroft learned of German biblical criticism. 
These also give insight into why it was impossible for Bancroft to fulfill the 
expectation of his Harvard mentors, namely, that he master the methodology 
and ignore the theology. As will be shown, Eichhorn’s methods were bound up 
with theological implications; his methods and the assumptions behind them 
necessitated a reorientation right from the start. President Kirkland’s expec- 
tation was akin to instructing Bancroft to learn German, but not to be influ- 
enced by German thought — yet, the very nature of learning a foreign language 
is to enter into a new way of understanding the world, to open oneself up to a 
multiplicity of expressive capacities. In learning new modes of expression, one 
unavoidably embraces new modes of thought. 

Bancroft had vacillated at Gottingen. In a journal entry from October 1818, he 
asked himself: “What will you study?” and answered, “Philology & Theology.”!* 
In one letter to his sponsor, the President of Harvard, John Thornton Kirkland, 
whom Bancroft addressed on the envelope as “Revd,” Bancroft was trying to 
decide whether to become “a biblical critic and philologian,’ as President 
Kirkland had wished, or perhaps “a student of Theology.”!5 Six months into his 


13 As Handlin has judged perhaps too sweepingly: Bancroft “remained basically unsympa- 
thetic to what the Georgia Augusta offered” and that he could “happily criticize and dis- 
card ... Eichhorn’s lectures.’ See Handlin, George Bancroft (see above, n. 2), 61 and 65. 
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studies at Göttingen and he was still unsure whether to continue with his stud- 
ies in Greek and Latin, to which he had added Hebrew, which would equip him 
as a “philologian.” He reasoned that if he embarked on “oriental Literature,’ it 
might take him away from his primary focus. It had become clear to Bancroft 
that at German universities these subjects were divided, and each could take a 
lifetime to master. He leaned toward philology because, in his view, “the study 
of the philologian must be made the foundation of biblical criticism.”!® 

Yet, even in this moment of hesitation, Bancroft came back to the idea that 
his Göttingen education could serve him well as a preparation for the minis- 
try. The subjects that he settled on were “biblical Criticism” and “classical lit- 
erature,” which could dovetail with a variety of vocational ends, whether as a 
schoolmaster or “an instructor at the University,’ even if he felt that he would 
probably “become a preacher.” “Arabic and Syriac,’ he continued, “will not 
enable me to write better sermons, but will teach me to understand my bible 
more thoroughly.”!® He even allowed himself a flight of fantasy — that is, that 
perhaps in the United States, or at least in Boston, he could raise “among us 
a degraded and neglected branch of study, which in itself is so noble, and to 
aid in establishing a thorough school of Theological Critics.”!9 At Harvard, he 
imagined, he and classicist Edward Everett could form a dynamic intellectual 
duo: Everett would cover “German philology” and Bancroft “biblical Criticism.” 
He dreamed that he might be the conduit through which German biblical 
criticism, rightly understood, might flow into his native country, and therefore 
become the instrument of training a legion of well-equipped theologians to 
defend the Christian faith. 

This was actually what President Kirkland had envisioned, the very purpose 
for which he had arranged a full scholarship to support Bancroft, not at any 
European university, but at one of its finest, and the only one to have at its ser- 
vice Professor Eichhorn. Two other Harvard scholars had studied at Göttingen 
under Eichhorn, just prior to Bancroft: Edward Everett and George Ticknor. 
Everett was, in fact, the first American to be awarded a doctorate there. He 
had taught Bancroft at Harvard and recommended that Bancroft be the next 
Harvard student sent to Göttingen. Everett, too, had been bound for the minis- 
try before heading to Gottingen. He was a prized Unitarian minister, and after 
his Göttingen training, he was offered and took up a professorship in Greek at 
Harvard. He boldly embarked on a (never published) translation of Eichhorn’s 
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New Testament studies, even as his interest in being a pastor waned, and he 
became silent on doctrinal matters. 

Ticknor had also heard Professor Eichhorn lecture and passed on his notes 
to the Dexter Chair of Biblical Literature at Harvard, Professor Andrews 
Norton, a “best friend” to Bancroft until a breach in their relationship after 
a self-confessedly “Germanized”! Bancroft had returned from Europe. Of the 
kind of biblical criticism that Eichhorn represented, Norton said flatly in 1839 
that it was “the modern school of German infidelity.’ Norton would spend 
much of his professional energy in a losing rearguard action against inroads 
that Eichhorn’s ideas were making in New England — even at his own dear 
Harvard, among both colleagues and students. 

President Kirkland wrote to Professor Eichhorn a letter of introduction on 
behalf of Bancroft — in some ways it was a letter of instruction, a copy of which 
Bancroft had in his possession,?3 so he knew exactly what President Kirkland 
and Harvard expected of him. To Eichhorn, it was explained that Bancroft 
should “attend especially to philology, the ancient languages and Oriental liter- 
ature, that he may thus be qualified to pursue theological studies to the great- 
est benefit ... and become an accomplished philologian and biblical critic, able 
to expound and defend the Revelation of God.”?4 

On top of this clear expectation from the President of Harvard, Bancroft’s 
scholarship was awarded, according to the notes of the Harvard College 
Overseers, to pursue “theological studies,” for they held that Bancroft was a true 
“student of ... divinity.’25 Bancroft did not imagine the pressure. Expectations 
were real and high. He was meant to learn all he could so that he could become 
a defender of the Bible and be a help in time of Boston's doctrinal need. 

Upon his return to Harvard in 1822, it appeared that he had fulfilled all 
expectations. After hearing Bancroft give one of his sermons, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson called him one of the “rising stars on our horizon,” indeed, an “infant 
Hercules.”26 Emerson, too, would eventually leave the ministry and develop 
his Transcendentalist ideas, influenced, according to Hurth, by Eichhorn 
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and German biblical criticism.2” Emerson’s brother, William, would listen to 
Eichhorn’s lectures and dash off excited letters to him from Germany about the 
new ideas and methods he was learning — and they were sinking in.?® 
Bancroft learned from some of the most renowned professors in Europe at 
the time, but if bulk be one measure of significance, the hundreds of pages of 
notes dedicated to Eichhorn in his notebooks are rivaled only by those notes 
he dedicated to the German historian Arnold Hermann Ludwig Heeren, whom 
Bancroft went on to translate and have published in the United States and 
the United Kingdom. The choice to focus on Eichhorn is a logical one, given 
the significance of the transatlantic impact of his writings. The first cohort 
(Everett and Ticknor) of Harvard students who attended Eichhorn’s lectures 
were enthusiastic listeners. He was a giant in Göttingen. His new methodol- 
ogy, which he had dubbed “höhere Kritik,’29 was built on years of research and 
publications that made his name throughout Europe and across the Atlantic to 
New England. This method of biblical criticism was an “attempt to understand 
the Bible’s authorship, literary forms, and meanings in light of deep history.”3° 
Robert Richardson Jr. describes Eichhorn’s approach in the following way: 


With formidable scholarly inclusiveness, including patient systematic 
consideration of all opposing evidence and viewpoints. Eichhorn effec- 
tively converted the central text of the Jewish and Christian tradition to a 
more or less unreliable set of stories, myths, and legends, mixed with his- 
torical events in a way that made the resulting narrative no more reliable 
than, say, Herodotus.... With steady, good-natured intelligence, Eichhorn 
studied the Bible as one would study any other text, checking for sources 
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and analogs, alert to internal inconsistencies and contradictions, borrow- 
ings, and scribal errors. He looked for changes of diction, imagery, or rhet- 
oric that might signal changes of authorship. He and his many colleagues 
and students also checked the Bible against other evidence, such as that 
of Josephus or archaeology. Eichhorn and his disciples insisted that the 
Bible had been written by human beings, as had all other books, and they 
argued, in modern terms, that the Bible should not be privileged above 
other books but must be open to interpretation by the same scholarly 
and critical methods used elsewhere.*! 


In 1773, Harvard College published “a select catalogue of books that were 
frequently used by the undergraduates,” and this included important works 
of biblical criticism by Johann David Michaelis, Professor at Göttingen and 
Eichhorn’s teacher, as well as those by the influential English biblical scholar, 
whom Michaelis read, Oxford’s Robert Lowth. Only very few Americans had 
more than a passing knowledge of German biblical criticism at the turn of the 
eighteenth century, but one of them was William Bentley, who owned a major 
collection of books, including titles by Eichhorn.” In 181, Harvard made a new 
appointment, the first Dexter Lecturer on Biblical Criticism, the Unitarian Rev. 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster, “the most qualified student of the Bible in New 
England, he was the most eminent of Boston ministers, and he had urged the 
creation of just such a position. He immediately sent to Germany for new 
books and hired a German tutor so that he might master the works of Eichhorn 
and Semler.”38 

Buckminster thought that Eichhorn’s methodology would buttress the 
standing of the Bible and place it on a secure footing. He would pass away 
within a year of his appointment. The sale of Buckminster’s library attracted 
great interest, and Moses Stuart, new Professor of Sacred Literature at Andover 
Seminary, and Edward Everett engaged in a bidding war for Eichhorn’s path- 
breaking Introduction to the Old Testament.>* 

After appointing William Ellery Channing, who soon withdrew, Andrews 
Norton, who had petitioned for the post, was appointed the new Dexter 
Lecturer on Biblical Criticism in 1813. He was subsequently named the Dexter 
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Professor in 1819. This was a crucial time in Boston,* as religious divisions 
occurred within communities (such as the liberal coup amongst Unitarians led 
by Channing and Norton) and factionalism between denominations occurred 
through seminaries, which had a direct impact on biblical philology: 


The churches kept watch over biblical philology most routinely in the 
United States. A movement began early in the century to segregate min- 
isterial training within special-purpose seminaries or university-based 
divinity schools. Beginning with the founding of Andover Seminary 
(1808), Princeton Theological Seminary (1812), and Harvard Divinity 
School (ca. 1816), such ecclesial confines housed a growing proportion of 
American biblical philologists. In fact, the first four important American 
biblical scholars — Stuart, Robinson, Hodge, Norton — taught at these first 
three theological schools, under more or less direct Congregationalist, 
Presbyterian, and Unitarian control.3¢ 


Harvard was “at the crossroads”?” and facing the question of how to deal with 
Eichhorn’s “revolutionizing” biblical criticism, which was perceived as some- 
thing akin to a transatlantic fusillade from Göttingen against a religiously imma- 
ture New England.38 Norton, who positioned himself within Unitarianism as a 
liberal reformer and who now occupied an influential post, was in an unusual 
and difficult predicament. He accepted certain elements of Eichhorn’s biblical 
criticism, particularly regarding the Old Testament, and turned these methods 
on more stolid Congregationalists. Yet, when Eichhorn applied his methods 
to the New Testament, Norton found himself not only on the defensive, but 
sounding the alarm that the Germans were coming. Norton and others discov- 
ered that “the tools of history that they thought would affirm their interpreta- 
tion of the bible threatened to attack the very foundation of their beliefs.”39 
Paradoxically, Norton was “in advance of Anglophone biblical critics in 
learning German (probably in no small measure due to Everett, Ticknor, and 
Bancroft)” and “declared knowledge of it essential for scholarship,” yet he 
found himself aligned with his erstwhile religious opponent, the Presbyterian 
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theologian Charles Hodge, in barring the publics way to German bibli- 
cal scholarship.*° Norton recognized “that Eichhorn-style criticism threat- 
ened to dismantle the historical basis of his apologetic ... all would be lost if 
Unitarianism did not hold fast to the historicity and rationality of the New 
Testament.”4! As James Turner put it succinctly: “Anglophone attitudes toward 
German biblical criticism careened between admiration and alarm,” and New 
England religious leaders attempted to “only learn technical skills needed to 
defend orthodoxy from some of their German teachers.”42 

German biblical criticism, as David Lincicum observed, caused “profound 
doubts about the veracity and trustworthiness — and so about the authority — 
of Scripture ... within ecclesial circles.’43 There was an “anxiety of uncertainty” 
and, equally unsettling for the clergy, a “potential power vacuum of authority.”44 
Although there was “no single unified front of German criticism,” Norton 
would single out Eichhorn in his Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels 
(1837-1844). 

What Jerry Brown said of Everett could be applied to Bancroft: “When 
Everett sailed for Europe in 1815, New England liberals were already anticipat- 
ing the contribution he would make after he had been thoroughly drilled in 
a German university.’46 Indeed, Brown organized his book’s chapters using 
military terminology to underscore the bellicose rhetoric of Bostonian cleri- 
cal perceptions of a “New Weapon” (biblical criticism) that could be used to 
help strengthen scriptural authority and veracity. In his section “Training the 
Generals,” Brown portrayed the Harvard perception of Everett and Bancroft 
as the vanguard of those who would learn the methods of biblical criticism 
reinforced by training in the necessary philological skills. Thus equipped, these 
men would then return to New England and marshal the forces of liberal the- 
ology to knock down simple-minded biblical literalists, such as the Calvinists, 
and knock sense into religious subjectivists, a branch of whom would be known 
as Transcendentalists, and under all circumstances to “defend the Revelation 
of God” to return to President Kirkland’s marching orders. 
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Liberal Unitarians such as Ezra Stiles Gannett in 1840, two years after 
Emerson's Divinity School address, “pointed out that almost all Unitarians 
affirmed a special biblical revelation, viewed Jesus as the ‘necessary’ revealer 
of divine truth, and saw the gospel as a means for deliverance from sin.”*” The 
implications of Eichhorn’s approach for even this liberal view of American 
Christianity were not fully understood by Bancroft’s Harvard mentors during 
his tenure at Gottingen. For the moment, when Bancroft was an undergradu- 
ate, his tutors such as Everett could deploy Eichhorn’s insights to win the day in 
religious disputes as Everett had done as the minister of the Church in Brattle 
Square in A Defence of Christianity against the Works of George B. English (1814). 
Bancroft was absorbed in his undergraduate Harvard studies and was there 
during a period of theological transition: Harvard’s new School of Divinity 
would be founded in 1816. Everett, he knew as his classical language tutor, and 
by 1815 Everett was at the University of Göttingen. When Aaron Bancroft was 
persuaded to allow his son to go to Göttingen, he did so with a warning, but 
let him go. George for his part carried on for a year of postgraduate studies at 
Harvard Divinity and prepared for his Göttingen studies by reading works by 
German scholars.*8 Thus, in this calm before the storm, Bancroft could be sent 
to learn from Eichhorn. 

Into what kind of institution had Bancroft stepped for his advanced studies 
when he arrived in Gottingen in 1818? The university boasted a self-assured 
faculty who had academic freedom, offered a multiplicity of disciplines from 
which to choose, and had just experienced a golden age in the late eighteenth 
century.’ In a 1789 report to the Prussian King Friedrich Wilhelm 11 — Prussia 
was interested in creating its own university and wanted to learn from others — 
Friedrich Gedike, a member of Prussia’s Superior School Board, wrote without 
hesitation about the University of Göttingen. It, too, was a new university, so a 
particularly attractive model for Prussia. Gedike enthused that the University 
of Göttingen “is more well-known and better regarded than any other univer- 
sity in Germany” and that “since the university’s founding, the philosophy fac- 
ulty has always particularly distinguished itself through the merits and fame of 
its members” especially, he noted, Michaelis and Eichhorn.®° 
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The University of Göttingen or Georgia Augusta as it was affectionately 
known by its students, had grown into a national and international institution 
and, according to Konrad Jarausch, was guided by three pedagogical principles: 
a commitment to Bildung (neohumanist ideas of liberal education), an ethos 
of Wissenschaft (an emphasis on the creation of new knowledge rather than 
the passing down of tradition), and pathways to Ausbildung (training and pro- 
fessional skills), all enveloped within a “moderate Enlightenment climate.’>! 
The University of Göttingen “may well have been the first modern research 
university.”>2 

There were other astute reports, with more recent observations, including 
from Ticknor to Thomas Jefferson, who was himself occupied with thoughts 
about founding a new university in Virginia and who sought information 
about other institutions of higher learning. On March 15, 1816, Ticknor, who 
was studying at Göttingen, wrote to Mr. Jefferson that Germany is “farther 
advanced in the study of antiquity than any other nation”; moreover, the “men 
of letters here bring a philosophical spirit to the labour of exposition which 
is wanting in the same class in all other countries ... they have more learned 
professors and authors at this moment, than England & France put together.”53 

Turner points out that with the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation 
recently “vaporized” in the Napoleonic Wars and Europe's history “scrambled” 
that it was no coincidence that “philology and philosophic history” were merg- 
ing at this time.5+ Theology, too, was developing along fresh scholarly lines in 
Germany. Johannes Zachhuber observed that historicization “went along with 
a new awareness of difference and alterity in relation to the thoughts, actions, 
and values of past generations,’ a methodology that Géttingen’s Michaelis, 
Eichhorn’s teacher, was preeminently known for applying.®® 
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Jonathan Sheehan has argued that Michaelis was crucial to creating the 
late eighteenth century “historical Bible,’ which displaced the early modern 
period's “theological Bible.’ Michaelis “devoured all of the materials that today 
find homes in disciplines as various as anthropology, archaeology, and ethnog- 
raphy, and regurgitated them into a monumental Bible translation.”>* German 
scholars such as Michaelis and Eichhorn broke the “essential link between the- 
ology and the Bible,” and what resulted was an “Enlightenment Bible,’>” and 
history would play a critical role. This approach to the Bible lay in wait for an 
unsuspecting Bancroft in Eichhorn’s lectures, an approach that would present 
a Bible “for a new, post-theological age.”>8 Sheehan continued: “what Eichhorn 
later called Michaelis’s second Reformation would be a historical one, one that 
recaptured the spirit of antiquity through its history, geography, ecology, and 
cultural practices. Just as the decline of Christian allegory made it possible for 
the Greeks to stand as a pure spiritual resource for a liberated modern age, so 
too did the decline of theology make possible a purely nonpartisan translation, 
a well of knowledge for German readers of all religious persuasions.”°? 

Within a month of arriving at Göttingen, Bancroft was considering seriously 
which course of study he ought to pursue. As he often did, he turned to Everett, 
one of his Harvard mentors, for counsel and a listening ear. So, in a lengthy letter 
on September 12, 1818, before he began his formal studies, Bancroft poured out 
his concerns. The enormity of what the German approach to understanding 
the Bible would require was beginning to dawn on him. He had been advised 
that two or three years was the minimum time he could spend attempting to 
learn two or three languages to “understand the Hebrew Bible thoroughly and 
critically” and that this would take away from his time in learning classical 
philology. He reflected on the state of “Criticism” at Harvard and how amongst 
those studying “theology there, all attend a little Hebrew, but most of them for 
no other purpose than to forget it again.” As a Harvard graduate, he identified 
the philological weakness in the curriculum, the lack of a program of diligent 
study in biblical languages. Thus, in his letter, he begins to lean toward hearing 
lectures in G6ttingen’s “Oriental department” so that he could gain the knowl- 
edge “necessary to accomplish a theologian, and much wanted in America.’ 
Yet he also recognized that “in America this branch of learning is very little 
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esteemed.” He reported to Everett that he had determined to attend the lec- 
tures by Georg Ludolph Dissen (Greek philology), Friedrich Késter (Hebrew 
Grammar), Friedrich Gottlieb Welcker (Latin), Georg Friedrich Benecke 
(German), but his great hope was to get to know Eichhorn, who “is more cel- 
ebrated at Cambridge than any other of the Géttingen Professors, and it was 
expected he would be the master, at whose feet I should sit.’6° 

Bancroft wanted to be certain to show that he was sensitive to how too 
close an association with Eichhorn might appear to his Harvard teachers. 
Bancroft’s was a challenging task. He was meant to learn the methodology of 
biblical criticism, but not succumb to its effects. He tried to reassure Everett: 
“I should be very unwilling to give my friends any reasonable ground for fear- 
ing that I should lose my belief in, or respect for Christianity. I do not myself 
believe, that my reverence for a religion, which, as it regards its evidence, has 
already been the object of my study, and which is connected with all my hopes 
of happiness and usefulness and distinction, can be diminished by ridicule.”™ 
Bancroft failed to recognize that what he perceived as ridicule from Eichhorn 
was nested in rational analysis that was itself embedded within new appli- 
cations of historical method that would challenge to the core some of his 
biblical beliefs. 

Bancroft, who had been nurtured at Harvard on moral philosophy, would 
have learned an evidence-based theology from his mentors, liberal theologians 
such as Andrews Norton, who continued to believe in the historical validity of 
most biblical miracles and “remained firmly entrenched in the supernaturalist 
framework, affirming the general ‘authority’ and authenticating ‘testimonies’ 
of the proofs of revelation.” Now Bancroft would face “precisely the reverse 
of the Harvard curriculum ... the new ideals of biblical research ... [were] to 
remove the Scriptures from narrow theological grounds and subject them to a 
criticism which scrutinized the historical factuality of the biblical text.”® 

Bancroft imagined that he could avoid the German critique of traditional 
theology by not attending theology lectures and yet could acquire the skills 
of biblical criticism through Professor Eichhorn. He recalled to his patron, 
President Kirkland, that he remembered that, “You charged me on leaving you 
to become a biblical critic and philologian.” He wanted to reassure Kirkland — 
just the man who might be able to procure a job for Bancroft at Harvard 
when the Göttingen day was done — that he was himself inclined to “biblical 
Criticism” and wanted to “add one word about German Theology.” Having set 
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up his target, Bancroft let fly his arrow: “I have nothing to do with it, except 
so far as it is critical. Of their infidel systems I hear not a word; and I trust I 
have been too long under your eye, and too long a member of the Theological 
Institution under your inspection to be in danger of being led away from the 
religion of my Fathers. I have too much love and esteem for my friends at 
home, and too little for those, who can trifle with the hopes of thousands, to 
suffer myself to be overpowered by a jest or a sophism. I say this explicitly, 
because before I left home I heard frequently expressed fears, lest I should join 
the German School.’63 

Despite these protestations, Bancroft’s journal entries reveal that he was all 
ears to learn about the theological insights of W.MLL. de Wette at Berlin, whose 
work he characterized as distinguished by “boldness, learning, & sagacity,” Karl 
Daub at Heidelberg and others.*+ More centrally, Bancroft learned the new 
German ideas because they sprang, in part, from Eichhorn’s insight and evi- 
dences. How? Zachary Purvis made the key insight, one that Bancroft’s men- 
tors seemingly failed to comprehend as they sent their top students into the 
wake of “the second Reformation.”® Purvis held that two processes were going 
on at once at German universities. On the one hand, the discipline of theol- 
ogy was faced with the challenge of how to “integrate the conceptually and 
methodologically distinct fields of biblical, historical, systematic, and practical 
theology,”®* and, on the other, “the dispersion of theology into a multiplicity of 
fields, and the advent of what had previously been called Hilfswissenschaften — 
ancillary or complementary disciplines, including philology and history, whose 
chief functions had been to assist theologians — as autonomous and culturally 
influential disciplines in their own right.’®’ Thus, although Bancroft claimed to 
“hear not a word” of German theology, he was drinking from the very fountain- 
head that gave theology new life in Eichhorn’s lectures. 

Similarly, Bancroft at least at the start of his doctoral studies, seemed 
unaware that the very way of seeing the Bible in Géttingen, the sacred text 
on which he had been nourished and which he cherished, was vastly different 
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from anything he had experienced in his home or at Harvard. As Mark Noll 
asserted, for Protestants “the Bible was a given” in the United States in the 
nineteenth century before the Civil War in both private and public life and 
was accepted more or less literally and historically, “even as that particular way 
of treating Scripture was fading rapidly from elite and middle-brow circles in 
Europe.”68 Michael Legaspi captured this “fading” elegantly: 


What developed in the mid-eighteenth century ... was the realization that 
the Bible was no longer intelligible as scripture, that is, as self-authorizing, 
unifying authority in European culture. Its only meanings were confes- 
sional meanings: Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed. If the Bible was to find 
a place in a new political order committed to the unifying power of the 
state, it would have to do so as a common cultural inheritance. This was 
the great insight of the German academics working at new and renewed 
institutions during the age of Enlightenment university reform. They 
mastered and activated the older scholarship — by then two centuries’ 
worth of philological, text-critical, and antiquarian learning — in an effort 
to embed the Bible in a foreign historical culture. In this way, they intro- 
duced a historical disjunction that allowed them to operate on the Bible 
as an inert and separated body of tradition. They used historical research 
to write the Bible’s death certificate while opening, simultaneously, a new 
avenue for recovering the biblical writings as ancient cultural products 
capable of reinforcing the values and aims of a new sociopolitical order. 
The Bible, once decomposed, could be used to fertilize modern culture.®9 


Bancroft approached the Bible with reverence and through a New England lib- 
eral theological lens. He was shocked that German scholars approached the 
Bible matter-of-factly, as a cultural artifact: 


The theologians form a very peculiar body. They have no idea of the sub- 
limity or sanctity of their science. ‘Tis reduced to a mere matter of learn- 
ing. I never heard anything like moral or religious feeling manifested in 
their theological lectures. They neither begin with God nor go on with 
him, and there is a great deal more religion in a few lines of Xenophon, 
than in a whole course of Eichhorn. Nay, the only classes, in which I have 
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heard jests so vulgar and indecent, that they would have disgraced a jail- 
yard or a fishmarket, have been the theological ones. The bible is treated 
with very little respect, and the narratives are laughed at as an old wife's 
tale, fit to be believed in the nursery.”° 


Bancroft exposed the crucial difference in assumption and orientation by stat- 
ing that German theologians “neither begin with God nor go on with him.’ 
Again, Legaspi grasped this ocular difference: “The Bible became ... an exotic 
‘resource’ for political philosophy, ancient history, and poetics. Instead of 
looking through the Bible in order to understand the truth about the world, 
eighteenth-century scholars looked directly at the text, endeavoring to find 
new, ever more satisfactory frames of cultural and historical reference by 
which to understand the meaning of the text”! And the meaning of the text 
would not be judged by theological assumptions and textual criticism, but by 
standards of Wissenschaft to be found in history, but also in geography, anthro- 
pology, numismatics, ecology, and so forth. 

Let us now turn to a sampling of Bancroft’s notes on Eichhorn’s lectures. 
They convey what Bancroft heard or thought he heard. We can assume that he 
was striving to understand Eichhorn’s spoken word (particularly as a foreign 
student straining to hear new technical terms) and arguments. Bancroft noted 
those points that he would have felt were important to capture to compre- 
hend the essentials of the lecture, but also comments that would have stood 
out to him. Bancroft heard some of Eichhorn’s most renowned theories as he 
attended both his Old and New Testament lectures, as a letter to Norton that 
included his schedule clearly illustrates. Incidentally, Eichhorn thought that 
Bancroft’s schedule was a little soft, as the German scholar recalled working up 
to fifteen hours a day when he had been a student:”4 


5-7 Hebrew and Syriac 

7-8 Heeren in Ethnography 

8-9 Church history by the elder Planck 
g-10 Exegesis of the N.T. by old Eichhorn 
10—11 [Exegesis] of the o.T. [by old Eichhorn] 
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u-12 Syrian by Old Eichhorn 

12-1 Dinner and walk 

1-2 Library 

2-4 Latin or French 

4-5 Philological Encyclopedie by Dissen 

5-7 Greek 

7-8 Syriac 

8-9 Tea and walk 

g-1. Repetition of the old lectures and preparation for the new.” 


Eichhorn’s lectures on Genesis cover 64 handwritten manuscript pages in 
Bancroft’s notebooks.”* Here Bancroft recorded salient parts of a principal the- 
ory that Eichhorn did not discover, yet developed and with which he became 
associated. This theory posits that Genesis has two sources, one Yahwist 
(Jehovah) and the second Elohist (Elohim), or J and E.” First, Bancroft appre- 
hended the thesis, namely, Eichhorn’s assertion that “Genesis is composed of 
two works, an important discovery.” Bancroft notes that this helps in clarifying 
(“erhellt”) why certain narratives are repeated twice (“doppelt erzählt”), such 
as the great flood (“Siinde[nf]luths”). Eichhorn, first of all, takes away the idea 
that it is coincidence (“Zufall”) for the repeated stories tend to harmonize, 
although the style is different. For large portions of the biblical text Elohim 
is used, and for other portions Jehovah. Eichhorn calls these the “Urwerke’” or 
primal sources. Genealogies are given, but they are different in character. Then 
Bancroft takes down: “Evaluating Genesis in this way is not at all dangerous. 
Different sources are used everywhere in the Old and New Testaments. Genesis 
gains on credulity through this theory.’ How? Eichhorn argues that the E and 
J writers show that there were two witnesses and when their accounts dif- 
fer, this affirms that they were not aware of each other. New England liberal 
Protestants such as Norton found this distinction fascinating and enlightening. 
As it was the Old Testament, for Protestants a theologically superseded part of 
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the Bible, Eichhorn’s analyses were acceptable.”” What they found disturbing 
were Eichhorn’s methods applied to the New Testament.”8 

Bancroft was assiduous in recording as much as he could of Eichhorn’s 
lectures on the Gospels. He saw immediately the historical assumptions that 
Eichhorn lays bare in his approach. The first three gospels (Matthew, Mark, 
Luke) were “Histories” necessary to teach people “that Jesus was the expected 
Messiah” and, again, Bancroft noted that the “history ... was necessary,” 
although those that are in the Bible are “not the ones, [that] were first used on 
the missionary journeys of the earliest apostles & teachers,” but rather these 
stem from the third century. It is here that Eichhorn argued that, “There must 
have been an Urevangelium [primal or original gospel] from which our three 
have taken their matter [i.e., materials].” 

Bancroft then reproduced Eichhorn’s textual analysis and comparative 
approach to the three gospels when he isolated and identified 42 passages as 
the “Urevangelium, for all evangelists have the same passages and words, or if 
the words be not the same, there is a similarity in the course of ideas, in the style 
&c. This never could have happened without a written document. Therefore, 
either the three used one another, or used a common source.” Eichhorn dis- 
pensed with the idea that the three had drawn on each other and built his case 
for a common source (as Bancroft took down: “Eine gemeinschaftliche Quelle 
muß vorhanden gewesen seyn”) and, moreover, this common source “must 
have been written in the Aramaeic tongue.””9 

Thus, the three gospels are derivative of an original source in a language other 
than Greek. Eichhorn had just slipped the moorings of the Bible as Bancroft 
would have understood them. The implications would have been clear to 
Bancroft, fed as he was on stable scriptural meanings in English drawn on orig- 
inal (Greek) sources, not third-century knock-offs. This was disturbing enough, 
but even more trouble lay in wait for Bancroft, thorny textual and theologi- 
cal issues. Eichhorn asserted that even the Aramaic “Grundtext” (foundational 
text) had been altered: “This Aramaic copy passed from time to time thro’ dif- 
ferent hands, receiving continually additions & improvement.” Eichhorn cited 
this as a historical practice, perhaps to give some modicum of comfort to his 
students. He explained: “That this U.[revangelium] was constantly enlarged & 
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altered must not astonish us. This was the custom in those times. The fathers 
complained (as in Euseb. L. 4.22) that their writings were immediately seized 
on and altered by the Abschreiber. In Euseb 5.20 we find a solemn charge men- 
tioned of a father to the scribe, not to alter his works and at the end of the 
Apocalypse [that is, the Book of Revelation] we find something like it.” Aside 
from scribal enlargements (as Eichhorn’s lectures described them) there was 
the complicated issue of translation in which further “changes and additions” 
were made.®° 

Bancroft was now learning that in the denominational squabbles that 
existed between Unitarians, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians, they had 
assumed that they could rely on the shared foundation and understanding of 
the Bible as scripture. Doctrinal disputes could be resolved or at least studied 
on the terra firma of New Testament Greek philology. Eichhorn’s biblical criti- 
cism bored under the earth on which these kinds of debates were held, and 
Bancroft undoubtedly felt the ground shaking beneath him. 

Bancroft would listen to Eichhorn give naturalistic explanations to a variety 
of biblical stories. The following gives a sense of what Bancroft heard. In Mark, 
Eichhorn declared that those with mental illness were considered possessed 
of evil spirits. The account of the Sermon on the Mount in Matthew is not a 
speech by Jesus, but a combination of his sayings from other times and places. 
Various hierarchies of angels referred to in the New Testament were a part of 
Jewish tradition brought back from the Babylonian captivity. In his analysis 
of Isaiah, Eichhorn promulgated that prophets were wise and cultivated men 
who cannot tell the future, but who draw on their life experience to prognos- 
ticate. These men become revered, and their words are taken to be from the 
divine to whom the ignorant turn, not for deeper wisdom, but for knowledge 
about their own happiness or misery. Finally, Bancroft noted that Eichhorn 
held that “Miracles cannot prove any thing.”8! 

What do Bancroft’s notes help us to learn and confirm? We know that 
Bancroft did indeed attend Eichhorn’s lectures and that, contrary to his pro- 
testations to his Harvard mentors, he did hear theological insights based on 
German biblical criticism. He was very interested in Eichhorn’s most cele- 
brated teachings on the E and J writers in Genesis and the Primal Gospel the- 
sis. His notes are filled with Eichhorn’s historical, philological, anthropological, 
and naturalistic explainations of scriptural passages and concepts. Contrary 
to what can be found in his correspondence on which scholars have relied, 
Bancroft drank deeply from the wells of German biblical criticism. 
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When he returned from his German studies and European travels in 1822, 
Bancroft preached a few sermons. There is very little biblical criticism in them, 
but he made it clear that the religion of Jesus “is reasonable and must be per- 
formed rationally.”®? He could not help but let a little of his learning slip in, such 
as explaining the ancient practice of human sacrifice to Moloch or employing 
allusions to obscure and ancient Christian references: “When a servant of God 
is alone, he finds relief and repose in prayer; he believes in Christ and (teves 
him;he) beloved lays his head with tranquility on the wounded bosom of our 
dear Pelican.”83 

Although Bancroft’s walking away from the ministry when he returned to 
the United States cannot be fully ascribed to his exposure to Eichhorn, we see 
that the first generation of G6ttingen-Harvard men such as Ticknor, Everett, 
and Bancroft had no response to German biblical criticism. Perhaps that is 
too harsh an assessment. After all, it took Professor Norton, Harvard’s Dexter 
Professor of Sacred Literature, eighteen years before he was able to respond to 
Eichhorn.® It would be a mistake to cast Bancroft as an “innocent abroad,”®5 
a victim of modern German secular thought. As Lincicum has argued, there 
is not a “teleogically directed movement” of secularization in the nineteenth 
century. The aim at German universities, according to Purvis, was not the 
destruction of Christianity but its modernization.8’ Zachhuber posited: “Many 
believed that the critique of traditional theological ideas and methodologies 
was merely a first step, painful but necessary, towards the worthy goal of a 
proper historical and theological understanding of Christianity.’8® Sheehan 
saw this as a transformation that takes place “not against the Biblical tradition, 
but within it, as scholars, pedagogues, and poets preserved that text that we 
know as the Bible for a modern age. They did so, ultimately, by inserting the 
Bible into the heart of culture.’8° Bancroft left Harvard believing in the Bible 
as scripture and then at Gottingen engaged with the Enlightenment Bible, the 
Bible as text. Little did he know even as he was hearing Eichhorn’s lectures, his 
country’s former president was producing his own version of the harmonized 
gospels, The Life and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, sans miracles.°° Jefferson’s 
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cut-and-paste efforts can be seen perhaps as the beginning of a (crude) 
American Enlightenment Bible, the Bible as ethics. 

Pauline Maier has argued that in the nineteenth-century Americans dei- 
fied their own founding mythology in the Declaration of Independence, 
essentially turning this into scripture.” The stone temples in the American 
capital, Washington, D.C., complete with the engraved words of the American 
Founders, standing (or seated) demigods, certainly seems to support this argu- 
ment. Bancroft put aside preaching the Bible in public life, and he took up 
researching and teaching the sacred texts of the young Republic, including the 
United States Constitution. Although Bancroft left the ministry, his training 
abroad was not wasted. His exposure to German critical methodology enabled 
him to apply scholarly tools and seize on the discipline that so profoundly 
influenced Michaelis and Eichhorn: history. Bancroft would make a singular 
contribution in helping the post-Revolutionary generation to forge an identity 
by doing as the Gottingen scholars had done with the Enlightenment Bible 
and Hebrew peoples: create a historic nation. Bancroft would go further still;9? 
his enormously popular History of the United States would create a context for 
nineteenth-century American identity.’ 
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CHAPTER 4 


Transatlantic Mentoring 
Philip Schaff and Arthur Cushman McGiffert 


Elizabeth A. Clark 


The archives of the Burke Library at Union Theological Seminary-Columbia 
University contain 92 letters between Philip Schaff, distinguished professor of 
Church History at Union in the late nineteenth century, and his star student, 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert.! McGiffert succeeded Schaff as the Washburn 
Professor of Church History and eventually became Union’s President.” 
McGiffert won Union’s Prize Fellowship to study in Germany after his gradu- 
ation. Like other ambitious young scholars of his day, he set out for Germany 
in summer 1885 with high hopes, letters of introduction to European profes- 
sors, and little money. Throughout his nearly three years in Germany, studying 
mainly in Berlin and Marburg (with library work in Paris, Venice, and Rome), 
he kept in close touch with Schaff. On more than one occasion, Schaff rescued 
him from disasters, both financial and emotional. 

Schaff’s mentorship of McGiffert is the most fully documented account 
of a professor-student relationship among church historians of the era that 
I have encountered. Schaff used his own reputation and his wide circle of 
acquaintances to advance McGiffert’s career in every way he could — and they 
were multiple. 


1 Abbreviations: LTS = Lancaster Theological Seminary; UTS = Union Theological Seminary; 
MJP = McGiffert Junior Papers, in New York, Union Theological Seminary-Columbia 
University, Burke Library; Msp = McGiffert Senior Papers, in New York, Union Theological 
Seminary-Columbia University, Burke Library; psp = Philip Schaff Papers, in Lancaster, PA, 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, Ms Coll. 163; B = Box; S = Series; ss = Subseries; F = Folder. 
For the correspondence between Philip Schaff and Arthur Cushman McGiffert, see MJP, SII, 
SS2A, Bi, F23. Many of McGiffert Senior’s papers were preserved by his son. Philip Schaff and 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert are identified by last names only in the notes. 

2 McGiffert had a brilliant career as a teacher and scholar, a champion of Protestant Liberalism 
in late nineteenth and early twentieth-century America. His theological opinions several 
times evoked outraged criticism from more conservative Protestants. His life, teaching, and 
scholarship are fully documented in Elizabeth A. Clark, The Fathers Refounded: Protestant 
Liberalism, Roman Catholic Modernism, and the Teaching of Ancient Christianity in Early 
Twentieth-Century America (Philadelphia, 2019), 41-140. 
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1 Schaff and McGiffert 


Schaff, Swiss-born and German-educated, moved to America in 1844 at the 
behest of the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Church in 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania. He saw his mission as a pontifex, a bridge-builder, 
bringing German scholarship to America.? In that era, erudite Germans often 
imagined America as a wilderness of barbarians divided into multiple wran- 
gling sects. Although Schaff aimed to rescue American Christianity, he soon 
found himself accused of “German infidelity’:+ his more “churchly” emphasis 
led to heresy charges for alleged “Romanizing tendencies.”> For over twenty 
years, he remained at Mercersburg, teaching a wide swathe of the curriculum. 
‘I am no genius, no investigator, no great scholar,” Schaff later declared, “and 
all the distinction I can aspire to is that of a faithful and, I trust, useful worker 
in biblical and historical theology.” 

When Schaff moved to New York in 1864, he came not as a professor at 
Union, but as a secretary for the New York Sabbath Committee, a position he 
held for six years.’ Only in 1870 was he invited to join the Union faculty, where 
he taught many subjects before finally being awarded the Washburn Chair of 


3 Schaff, “Autobiographical Reminiscences” (PsP, Bi, Fo4, copied by Carl H. Adler, 1, 14). “It 
seems that Providence used me as a sort of mediator between the theology of churches 
of Germany, England, and America,” Schaff wrote (Schaff to David Schaff, New York, 
March 25, 1887 [PsP, Bi, Fi15]). That the title resonated with the names of ancient Roman 
priesthoods and a title of the bishop of Rome (pontifex maximus) was not coincidental. For 
Schaff’s life, see David S. Schaff, The Life of Philip Schaff (New York, 1897); George H. Shriver, 
Philip Schaff: Christian Scholar and Ecumenical Prophet (Macon, GA, 1987); Klaus Penzel, 
“Editorial Introduction,” in Philip Schaff; Historian and Ambassador of the Universal Church: 
Selected Writings, ed. Klaus Penzel (Macon, GA, 1991), xvi-lxvii; Stephen R. Graham, Cosmos 
in the Chaos: Philip Schaff’s Interpretation of Nineteenth-Century American Religion (Grand 
Rapids, MI, 1995); Gary K. Pranger, Philip Schaff (1819-1893): Portrait of an Immigrant 
Theologian (New York, 1997). 

4 Pranger, Philip Schaff (see above, n. 3), 129. 

5 Onaccusations of Philip Schaff’s “Romanizing,” see D. Schaff, Life (see above, n. 3), 106—11, 139, 
199-200; and George H. Shriver, “Philip Schaff: Heresy at Mercersburg,’ in American Religious 
Heretics: Formal and Informal Trials, ed. George H. Shriver (Nashville, TN, 1966), 18-55. Philip 
Schaff recounts his early years in America in “Dr. Schaff’s Reply and Farewell to the Synod,” 
in The Semi-Centennial of Philip Schaff: Berlin 1842—New York 1892 (New York, 1893), 23-28. For 
short overviews of Schaff’s activities and of Union Seminary in the nineteenth century, see 
Elizabeth A. Clark, Founding the Fathers: Early Church History and Protestant Professors in 
Nineteenth-Century America (Philadelphia, 2011), 29-33, 43-50. 

6 Schaff to Dr. Thompson, New York, November 18, 1876 (PsP, Correspondence, B2). 

7 D. Schaff, Life (see above, n. 3), 222; Graham, Cosmos in the Chaos (see above, n. 3), 159-168. 
Schaff, with his German background, probably seemed a good choice to deal with the “prob- 
lem” of Germans and Irish enjoying alcohol-filled Sundays. 
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Church History upon Roswell Hitchcock's death in 1887. At Union, he encoun- 
tered McGiffert, who entered the Seminary in 1882 and graduated in 1885. 

McGiffert was undoubtedly Schaff’s star student. Schaff modestly claimed — 
perhaps thinking of McGiffert — that the next generation of church historians 
would throw his own “preparatory labors into the shade.’ He was confident that 
church history would be, for them, “the favorite branch of theological study.”® 
Later, the last recorded entry in Schaff’s diary was a comment on McGiffert’s 
inaugural address at Union in October 1893: “excellent.”? As for McGiffert, he 
considered Schaff “my own particular patron saint.”!© As we shall see, he had 
every reason to reverence him. 

Schaff was, and is, far better known to later students of Christianity’s his- 
tory than McGiffert. As the founder of the American Society of Church History, 
founding member of the Society of Biblical Literature, editor of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers series, head of the American Committee for the 
Authorized Revision of the Bible, and leader of the American branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, Schaff was America’s most distinguished late-nineteenth- 
century professor of Church History. As a reviewer of the sixth volume of 
Schaff’s monumental History of the Christian Church noted, if he had lived in 
the Middle Ages, he would have been called “Philip the Indefatigable”! This 
remarkable man took McGiffert under his wing and fashioned him, in turn, to 
be the most important American professor of early church history of his era. 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert was born on March 4, 1861 in Sauquoit, New 
York, where his father, Joseph, was a Presbyterian minister.” Raised largely in 
Ohio, he graduated first in his class from Western Reserve University in 1882 
and then entered Union.!° While still a student at Union, McGiffert worked on 


8 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, December 18, 1889; February 14, 1890; discussed in 
A.C. McGiffert Jr., “The Making of an American Scholar: Biography in Letters,’ Union 
Seminary Quarterly Review 24 (1968), 31-46, there 40. 

9 D. Schaff, Life (see above, n. 3), 492, adding that his father had rushed home from the 
World Parliament of Religions in Chicago to see McGiffert inaugurated. 

10 McGiffert, “goth Anniversary Dinner of A.C. McGiffert” (MJP, S2, SS2B, B2, F33), 13. He had 
considered Schaff the most learned man of his day in America, rather like Eusebius of 
Caesarea. 

11 George P. Fisher, “Dr. Schaffs Volume of the German Reformation,” Independent, 
February 14, 1889. 

12 For McGiffert’s life, see William Walter Rockwell, “In Memoriam: Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert,” Church History 2 (1933), 105-106. On Sauquoit, see William E. Kimball to 
McGiffert, Sauquoit, NY, 4 March 1921; McGiffert to Kimball, March 7, 1921 (MsP, B4). 

13 Clipping from Chicago Times-Herald, May 1899 [date unspecified] (MJP, S2, ss 2D, Bı 
[Scrapbook], F1). McGiffert later spoke on that school’s history: “The Religious Obligations 
of Colleges and Universities,” Adelbert College [Western Reserve University], June 9, 1907 
(MJP, S2, SS 2B, B2, F21), 1-8. 
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the edition, translation, and commentary of the recently-discovered Didache 
by Union professors Francis Brown and Roswell Hitchcock.'* Schaff, too, 
caught the Didache-fever; McGiffert helped him with a bibliography for his 
(rival?) introduction, translation, and commentary in 1885.15 Already he had 
been singled out as an excellent scholar-in-the-making. 

The careers of Schaff and McGiffert show both similarities and differences. 
McGiffert, like Schaff, early in his career found himself charged with heresy 
by members of his own denomination, albeit not for “Romanizing,’ but for an 
allegedly sacrilegious treatment of the New Testament.'® While Schaff joined 
the Presbyterian Church as he entered his work at Union, McGiffert exited 
that Church and joined the Congregationalists as a result of his battle with 
hardline Presbyterian opponents. Both were partisans of “historical develop- 
ment,” and both wrote books on the Apostolic era; McGiffert’s, less conser- 
vative, more prominently engaged the “Higher Criticism.”!” Whereas Schaff’s 
philosophical formation had been in German Romanticism and Hegelianism, 
McGiffert looked to Kant and to American Pragmatism. Whereas Adolf von 
Harnack would be McGiffert’s dissertation director, Schaff, while acknowledg- 
ing Harnack as the leading, innovative German scholar of early Christianity 
(and only 38 years old!), he preferred the older, more piously evangelical gen- 
eration of August Neander and August Tholuck.!® Their differences, however, 
did not divide them. 


14 The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, ed. Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown (New 
York, 1884-1885). McGiffert’s copy of the second edition, in the Union Seminary library, is 
inscribed as a gift “from his teacher and friend, Philip Schaff,” April 6, 1885 (MJP, S2, SS2C, 
Bi, F3). 

15 For Union professors’ involvement with the Didache, see Clark, Founding the Fathers (see 
above, n. 5), 230-237. 

16 The controversy swirled around points A.C. McGiffert, A History of Christianity in the 
Apostolic Age (New York, 1897). For the controversy, see A.C. McGiffert Jr., “A ‘Mischievous’ 
Book: Further Correspondence of A.C. McGiffert,” Union Seminary Quarterly Review 24 
(1969), 365-375. 

17 Schaff, Geschichte der Apostolischen Kirche, nebst einer allgemeinen Einleitung in die 
Kirchengeschichte, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1854); McGiffert, History of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age (see above, n. 16). 

18 D. Schaff, Life (see above, n. 3), 394-395, citing an 1889 letter of Schaff to Julius Mann, 
and notes on Schaff’s tour of German universities in summer 1885 (both unspecified). In 
one letter to Mann, Schaff cites his son David's critique of Harnack’s view of the Trinity 
and of his low estimate of the Gospel of John. Schaff adds no note of disagreement 
(March 31, 1889; PsP, Correspondence). 
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Graduating from Union in 1885, McGiffert won a Prize Fellowship that 
Union reserved for its most distinguished students.!9 Fellowship in hand, 
McGiffert sailed for Europe. Schaff wrote enthusiastic letters of introduction 
for him to various German professors, telling them that McGiffert intended to 
spend two years at German universities, concentrating on “exegetical theology 
and church history.’2° Upon McGiffert’s arrival in Germany in summer 1885, 
the remarkable correspondence between them begins. A first report shows 
that McGiffert discovered that Harnack, then at Giessen, was not teaching his 
course on the ante-Nicene age until the winter of 1886-1887. McGiffert headed 
for Berlin to study the “Life of Christ” and “New Testament Exegesis” with 
Professor Bernhard Weiss, intending to return to Harnack at Giessen the fol- 
lowing year. He also mentions the professors he met in Bonn, thanks to Schaff’s 
cards of introduction.?! 

In his reply to McGiffert, Schaff enclosed more cards of introduction and 
urged him to call soon on Drs. Johann Stuckenberg and Oscar von Gebhardt. 
Gebhardt, Schaff wrote, “can be very useful to you in the royal library of Berlin, 
and the reading room.”?? McGiffert, a month later, replied that he had received 
a copy of the Didache volume on which they had worked. He tells Schaff that 
it is “a great honor that my work finds a place in its pages” and inspires him to 
undertake studies that will have lasting value. He thanks Schaff for his kind- 
ness and favor, and hopes to merit his friendship and favor in the future.?3 

The brilliant (and peripatetic) young Harnack moved from Giessen to 
Marburg — and McGiffert would follow — and then, after some controversy, to 
Berlin.?4 McGiffert’s letters to Schaff from Marburg testify to the enormous 
popularity of Harnack’s lectures.?® 


19 In1877, two Prize Fellowships were established to enable the brightest Union students to 
continue study in Germany. See Clark, Founding the Fathers (see above, n. 5), 16. 

20 Schaff, letter of introduction for McGiffert, May 16, 1885. 

21  McGiffert to Schaff, Gotha, August 28, [1885]. 

22 McGiffert to Schaff, Gotha, August 28, [1885]; Schaff to McGiffert, New York, September 15, 
1885. Gebhardt was a director of the series Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
altchristlichen Literatur (Leipzig, 1882—) and later became a director at the Royal Library. 

23 McGiffert to Schaff, Gotha, September 23, 1885. 

24 Schaff later reported that Harnack’s call to Berlin had not yet been confirmed by mid- 
August 1888, “owing to a difference between the Cultus minister and the Oberkirchenrath 
in Berlin’ (Schaff to McGiffert, Bad Homburg, August 15, 1888). McGiffert kept up with 
Harnack. In 1895, Harnack had been invited to Union, but could not come (Harnack 
to McGiffert, Berlin, April 20, [?] 1895 [MJP, S2, SS2A, Bi, Fio]). When in Germany in 
December 1913, McGiffert had dinner with the Harnacks (Date Book for December 10, 1913 
[MJP, S2, SS2F]). 

25 McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, May 18 [?], 1887. 
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2 The Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers Series: Eusebius 


In the fall of 1885, Schaff embarked on a project that would be one of his 
lasting contributions to early Christian history: editing the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers series. The series was to be published by the Christian Literature 
Company of Buffalo, New York, which had earlier published the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers series, edited by Arthur Cleveland Coxe.*® Schaff’s series would 
have two parts: one devoted to the works of Augustine and John Chrysostom; 
the second, to the other Fathers from the fourth century onward. Schaff, who 
anticipated publishing ten or more volumes, covering Church Fathers both 
Greek (to John of Damascus) and Latin (to Gregory the Great), sought the 
participation of colleagues in Britain and America. He enlisted McGiffert, 
who had arrived in Germany a few months earlier, to contribute.?” After 
some discussion of what McGiffert’s contribution might be — Schaff fended 
off other scholars who wished to claim Eusebius’s Church History — the text 
was McGiffert’s. McGiffert provided not just a revised translation (with which 
his father assisted), but also a lengthy commentary with explanatory notes. 
Schaff wrote to McGiffert: “This would be a most important work and fall in 
with your studies and taste. You could use the Berlin Library, consult with 
Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, and spend a few months with Prof. Harnack in Giessen, 
who reads Eusebius in the Historical Seminary.... You ought to look forward to 
a professorship of Church History as your life work.’ The project would prob- 
ably require two years’ labor. McGiffert should start at once, as Schaff wished 
to place Eusebius’s Church History in the first volume of the series.”8 

Schaff advised McGiffert on editions of the Greek text, and on consulting 
with Gebhardt, Harnack, and “if possible, [Theodor] Zahn of Erlangen (the 
best patristic scholar of Germany),” plus J.B. Lightfoot in England and George 
Salmon in Ireland. “You have the ability, the energy and noble ambition to 
do full justice to this important work,” Schaff wrote to McGiffert a few months 
later. “It will establish your reputation, and I hope secure you a professorship 
of Church History as your life-work.”3° Schaff confessed that he had under- 
taken the series — “the management of this elephant” — chiefly “to give some 


26 On Coxe’s editing of the Ante-Nicene Fathers series, see Elizabeth A. Clark, “Arthur 
Cleveland Coxe, the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and Roman Catholicism,’ Anglican and 
Episcopal History 85 (2016), 1-30. 

27 Schaff to various scholars, December 1885 [including a form letter inviting participation 
in the series], New York, October 1885 (UTs, Philip Schaff Scrapbook 1, B6), 82-83. 

28 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, December 23, 1885. 

29 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, January 13, and February 22, 1886. 

30 Schaff to McGiffert, Madrid, April 28, 1886. 
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of our most promising students useful work or a chance to build up a literary 
reputation and to get a historical professorship. We need church historians in 
America. It is a grand field.”3! 

The project soon ran into financial difficulties. In 1888, Schaff was wor- 
ried that the publisher was going under financially: the Christian Literature 
Company had spent $100,000 with little hope of a speedy return.3* Unable to 
interest colleagues in buying shares in the Company, Schaff in the end gave 
$5,000 of his own money to keep the project going. He did not wish disappoint 
the contributors, among them, McGiffert.33 This was a large amount, given 
professorial salaries at the time. 

Subsequently, Schaff advised McGiffert to accept the “percentage plan” 
of compensation (based on sales, rather than the one-dollar-per-page offer), 
since the Eusebius book will have “a steady sale among theological students in 
England and America,” and thus will pay better in the end. “I will advance you 
some money as you go,’ Schaff assured McGiffert, “for I wish you to be com- 
fortable or free of care.”34 Receiving McGiffert’s agreement, Schaff wrote from 
Madrid in April 1886: “You have the ability, the energy and noble ambition to 
do full justice to this important work. It will establish your reputation, and I 
hope secure you a professorship of Church History as your life-work. I could 
not wish a better calling for myself now that I am approaching the end of my 
earthly career.”35 

In early 1886, Schaff also tried to convince McGiffert to undertake the trans- 
lation of the first volume of Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte.2* Nothing, how- 
ever, came of this proposal. In Germany in late spring and early summer of 
that year, Schaff took McGiffert on a trip to universities in Berlin, Greifswald, 
Halle, Leipzig, and Jena, where his protégé met still more professors.?” In July, 
McGiffert who had helped Schaff secure lodgings in Berlin, thanked Schaff for 
his kindness in treating him to the trip. Schaff had introduced him to “so many 
leading men” and had enabled him to “enjoy so much pleasure.” McGiffert 
wishes he could take many such trips with Schaff.38 He was grateful for Schaff’s 


31 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, January 13, 1886. 

32 Schaff to McGiffert, London, July 27, 1888. 

33 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, June 1, and October 5, 1889. 

34 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, February 22, 1886; Schaff to McGiffert, Madrid, April 28, 
1886. 

35 Schaff to McGiffert, Madrid, April 28, 1886. 

36 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, December 22 and 23, 1885. 

37 McGiffert to Schaff, Dresden, July 20, 1886; Schaff to McGiffert, Stuttgart, August 23, 1888, 
reflecting on their trip. 

38  McGiffert to Schaff, Dresden, July 20, 1886. 
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assistance, although one wonders if he would not have gotten to his disser- 
tation research earlier if Schaff had not so often pestered him to undertake 
other projects. 


3 German Studies 


McGiffert frequently reported to Schaff on his progress in Germany. Fall 1886 
found McGiffert in Marburg, attending Harnack’s lectures on Apostolisches 
Zeitalter (twice a week) and those on the third period of Dogmengeschichte (five 
times a week). Harnack also offered a weekly seminar on Eusebius’s Church 
History, Books 4 and 5; McGiffert deems it “exceedingly profitable” to attend. 
He tells Schaff how Harnack conducts the seminar (still a novelty in America): 
various students are assigned the different authorities quoted by Eusebius; 
each must be “looked up and examined critically.’ Then Harnack lectures on 
the Church History and the period under discussion. McGiffert hopes to remain 
in Germany so as to get the benefit of two semesters of this seminar, and to 
catch Harnack’s lectures on early church history next summer. He is “charmed” 
by Harnack: “cordial and friendly and eager to give help in every way.’ Harnack 
has called on him twice; McGiffert writes, “I find that I can associate with him 
in a way that was impossible in Berlin. I am greatly surprised to see how young 
he appears — he might well be taken for a student instead of for a professor.’ 
“The absolute freedom of investigation” in Germany fascinated McGiffert, who 
declared that he now chafed under “the preconceptions of American ortho- 
doxy”; he admits, however, that the more pious America provides some safe- 
guards that Germany lacks. Again, he thanks Schaff, “at the very summit of 
the profession” in which he hopes to work, whose interest and encouragement 
have given him the much-needed confidence he earlier lacked. “I shall always 
feel that I owe more to you than to any other man,” he concluded.?9 

Money was a constant concern for McGiffert in Germany. His first year had 
been covered largely by the Prize Fellowship. His grandfather had offered to 
fund the second year — but then, in a state of mental confusion and fearful that 
his grandson was rejecting the ministry, refused to send the money. The father’s 
ministerial salary could provide little help, perhaps just one month’s assistance. 
So McGiffert turned to Schaff, who loaned him money (McGiffert thinks that 
$800 will cover two full semesters) and helped him secure paid writing assign- 
ments with the Andover Review and other newspapers and journals.*° (His 


39 McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, October 21, 1886. 
40 McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, October 25, 1886. 
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account book shows that he paid off that debt on November 1, 1889.4!) McGiffert 
wrote essays for the Review on the theological climate in Germany and on new 
works of German scholarship, highlighting the freedom of education in theo- 
logical faculties of German universities. He noted the decline in popularity 
of the radical Tübingen School, in part due to Ritschlian influence.*? He also 
pointed out how meager was German historians’ knowledge of churches in 
America: revivals and the Salvation Army get disproportionate (and disdain- 
ful) attention.43 

Then tragedy struck. At the beginning of 1887, McGiffert’s young wife (née 
Eliza Isabelle King) died of puerperal fever a few days after delivering their first 
child, a daughter named Elizabeth. Writing to Schaff, he claimed that for four 
days, “we were the happiest people on earth.” How bright the future looked! 
Now, “I can’t see ahead. The future is very black. Pray for me, Dr. Schaff. I am 
utterly broken.” McGiffert’s sister came from Berlin and stayed the winter to 
care for the child. McGiffert chose to remain in Marburg a few more months, 
since he could not travel with the infant. His grandfather's death, he reports, 
means that some funds will be available to help. “My blessed wife and I,’ he 
tells Schaff, “always called you our very best friend and as long as I live I shall 
never forget all the help and encouragement you have given us in every way.”44 

McGiffert and his sister took the infant (and his wife’s remains) back to the 
parental home in Ohio. He planned to return to Germany in April, in time for 
studies with Harnack through the summer.*» True to form, in May he was back 
in Marburg, working hard in Harnack’s course on Kirchengeschichte, Part 1 
(6 hours a week), and in another on “early Christian literary history” (2 hours a 
week). Harnack, he reports to Schaff, “is evidently the rising man in Germany.” 
He is trying to muster courage to go on with his work. He had wished to 
talk more with Schaff during his trip back to America, but found it hard to 
concentrate.*6 The terrible event of his wife’s death understandably upended 
his work schedule as well as upset his finances.*” Later, when McGiffert secured 


41 McGiffert Account Book (MJP, S2, SS2E), 207. 

42 Arthur C. McGiffert, “Theological and Religious Intelligence: Current German Thought,” 
Andover Review 7 (1887), 104-106, passim. Ritschlianism was attacked by Hegelians and by 
conservatives. 

43 Arthur C. McGiffert, “German Theological Literature,” Andover Review 8 (1887), 332-335, 
there 334. 

44 McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, January 10, 1887. 

45 McGiffert to Schaff, Ashtabula, OH, March 29, 1887. 

46 McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, May 18 [?], 1887. 

47 McGiffert to Schaff, Paris, September 14, 1887. 
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a position at Lane Seminary, he carefully recorded “baby’s expenses” in his 
account book.*8 


4 Promoting McGiffert: European Adventures 


When Schaff assumed the Washburn Professorship of Church History at Union 
in 1887, he tried to negotiate a position for McGiffert as his assistant — but 
the Board resisted, on the grounds of expense. Schaff, writing to McGiffert, 
declared that he would not have any assistant if he could not have McGiffert! 
He hopes that something will work out for the second semester. Meanwhile, 
McGiffert should see Paris and Rome. Such travel “will be a treasure for life.”49 
As negotiations dragged on, McGiffert wrote to Schaff, expressing his great 
thanks, a “sacred trust.” His needs, he declares, are small, although he does have 
$500 in debts.5° In mid-August, he told Schaff that if he did not receive the 
assistantship at Union, he would think of traveling in Europe — Paris, Rome, 
and Athens.*! By late August, however, he confesses that he found himself in 
a “rather cramped position” financially. He is again short of funds. There had 
been a delay in the Andover Review sending him the money they owe for his 
writing. He has given up his travel plans for Rome, he tells Schaff, due to his 
financial situation.52 

When the proposal of an assistantship at Union failed, McGiffert reconsid- 
ered Schaff’s travel advice. He would like to see Athens, Cairo, and Jerusalem — 
but funds will not permit. That trip, he wrote to Schaff, must wait until he has 
more money and can take a vacation of a few months. The money from his 
grandfather would have been sufficient if all had gone well, but “the terrible 
blow in the winter [his wife’s death] changed everything.” He has tried to carry 
on; his expenses have been heavy. His father has advanced him what he could, 
so, if he is careful, with those funds plus some from writing for the Andover 
Review, he can remain in Europe until the first of March and spend at least part 
of the time in Rome. He has tried to get some other correspondence positions 
with an American paper, but no success so far. He fears that if he takes a pastor- 
ate upon his return to America, he will not have time for his own work: “I want 
to work constantly upon church history and sometime I hope I may teach it.”33 


48 McGiffert, Account Book for 1889 (MJP, S2, SS2E, F3), 208. 

49 Schaff to McGiffert, Lake Mohonk, NY, August 2 and 30, 1887. 
50  McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, July 18, 1887. 

51 McGiffert to Schaff, London, August 17, 1887. 

52 McGiffert to Schaff, London, August 29, 1887. 

53 McGiffert to Schaff, Paris, September 14, 1887. 
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September 1887 found McGiffert in Paris with Harnack, both working 
on Greek manuscripts in the Bibliothèque Nationale. This project led to 
McGiffert’s 1888 dissertation at Marburg, “A Dialogue between a Christian and 
a Jew.”>4 McGiffert reported to Schaff that he and Harnack stayed in the same 
hotel near the National Library and spent every day in the manuscript depart- 
ment: “being strangers in the city we spend all our time together.” Harnack was 
collating manuscripts of Justin Martyr’s writings for a new edition of the Greek 
Apologists; McGiffert was feverishly learning to read unedited manuscripts of 
early Christian anti-Jewish polemics, which he planned to transcribe and pub- 
lish. Harnack assured him that this work was “well worth doing”; it would prove 
beneficial to him and allow him to gain knowledge of a great library. Even in 
a library so well known as the Bibliothéque Nationale, McGiffert comments, 
many interesting documents have been overlooked. Harnack introduced him 
to a director of the library, who gave him cards of introduction to some Italian 
libraries. Harnack also took him to call on various French theology professors; 
most, however, were still on vacation.>> Schaff replied in November, encour- 
aging McGiffert in his plans: the Paris Library [the Bibliothèque Nationale] 
and the Vatican Library in Rome are the richest resources for manuscript 
research: go!56 

In early November 1887, McGiffert left Paris and returned to Marburg for 
two weeks. There he collated his previous materials on anti-Jewish polemic 
with the texts he had found in Paris, especially the dialogue of “Papissus and 
Philo,” which he proposed to offer to the Marburg faculty as his doctor's thesis. 
Although he had earlier abandoned the idea of trying for the degree, especially 
after the devastation of his wife's death, Harnack urged him on. Unearthing 
the manuscript in Paris had rekindled his interest. Shortly thereafter, on his 
trip to Italy, he found in Venice a second (and earlier) manuscript of the same 
dialogue with which he could compare the Paris version. He further learned 
that there was a third manuscript of the work in Moscow, but saw no way 
to secure it: Moscow was too distant to countenance a trip. Schaff’s reply 
will amuse today’s young scholars: “You do well to get the Doctor’s degree at 
Marburg before you return. It may be helpful to you.” Apparently to Schaff’s 
mind, earning a Ph.D. was a somewhat incidental feature of McGiffert’s activi- 
ties in Europe.” 


54 Rockwell, “In Memoriam,” (see above, n. 12), 105-106. 

55 McGiffert to Schaff, Paris, October 9, 1887. 

56 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, November 19, 1887. 

57 McGiffert to Schaff, Rome, November 29, 1887; Schaff to McGiffert, New York, December 15, 
1887. 
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Off to Italy! Schaff, once again, offered funds: if McGiffert ran short, he 
should let him know “frankly,” and Schaff will advance him more.5® After a 
few days in Bologna and Ravenna, McGiffert journeyed to Rome. His travel 
diary from the Roman trip (beginning November 24, 1887) is full of interesting 
details regarding the joys and woes (hygiene, hotels, food, drink) of travel in 
that era — especially if one were an impecunious student. The sights he saw 
electrified him: churches, art, statuary, vistas.5° Yet, he told Schaff, he longed 
for America and so hoped that there would be “some niche for me to fill.”6° 

In December, Schaff sent McGiffert cards of introduction to Protestant min- 
isters in Rome. He again urged McGiffert to meet Cardinal Hergenréther at the 
Vatican Library. McGiffert worked hard in Rome, in addition to sightseeing. 
He made some “pleasant acquaintances” at the German Archeological Institute 
where he studied, and delved into the “vast treasures” of the Vatican Library, 
plying Schaff’s cards of introduction. He thanks Schaff for his offers of money, 
but calculates he has enough to last until his return to America. He reports 
that he has done some translating for pay lately, and his father has recently 
sent some funds — but he may take up Schaff’s kind offer when he returns to 
New York.®? He writes to Schaff that upon his return, he hopes to stay in New 
York a few months to work at the Union Seminary library, pushing ahead on his 
Eusebius project — and eking out a living by preaching on Sundays.® 

On April 1, 1888, McGiffert passed his examination for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree at Marburg and wrote that very day to tell Schaff the good 
news: he thought that Schaff would “be interested to know.’ Degree in hand, he 
sailed for America on April 25.64 


5 Return to America: New Possibilities 


Schaff once more came to the rescue, now in a new supportive role, as genial 
host. Since he was to be in Europe for some period, he offered McGiffert living 


58 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, November 19, 1887. 

59 Notes on McGiffert’s trip to Rome (MsP, Bg, F2), 35-36, 64-65, 76-78, 83-86. 

60 McGiffert to Schaff, Rome, November 29, 1887. 

61 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, December 15, 1887: introductions to Dr. Nevin of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and to Dr. Grey, pastor of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 

62 McGiffert to Schaff, Rome, January 16, 1888; Notes on McGiffert’s trip to Rome (MsP, B9, 
F2), 21. 

63 McGiffert to Schaff, Rome, February 20, 1888. 

64  McGiffert to Schaff, Marburg, April u, 1888. He had submitted the dissertation earlier but 
awaited the return of a key professor to Marburg. 
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accommodations (along with Schaff’s son David) in his New York home and 
the use of his library. There, McGiffert polished up his Eusebius project in 
greater comfort than he might otherwise have enjoyed.© 

Meanwhile, McGiffert reported to Schaff a new possible career develop- 
ment: the head of Lane Seminary in Ohio met him in New York and on behalf 
of the faculty, offered him a position. McGiffert wonders if the Board will ratify 
this decision or whether they will desire “a man of reputation as full professor 
at once.’66 (McGiffert’s concern was real: archival materials at Union Seminary 
show that Boards had a much larger influence on hiring and other faculty mat- 
ters than university boards generally do today.) Writing again in July, McGiffert 
asks that if Schaff was buying books in England, would he please look for the 
four-volume Smith and Wace Dictionary of Christian Biography, “at a reason- 
able price.’ Although the books are expensive, McGiffert must have them — 
even second-hand copies.®’ 

The Eusebius volume, to be the first in the Second Series of the Nicene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, was finished and sent to the publisher. When, in 
the summer of 1890, Schaff, returning (yet again) from Europe, found the 
printed Eusebius volume on his desk. Praising McGiffert’s work fulsomely, 
Schaff-the-publicist reported that he had sent copies of it to Harnack, [Paul] 
Krüger, and [Friedrich] Loofs, as well as to the principal German theological 
journals and had “prepared them for a favorable reception.” Schaff proposed 
that he himself might review the book for the New-York Independent.®® He 
also arranged for McGiffert to give a paper on Eusebius at the newly formed 
American Society of Church History in January 1889. Schaff then informed the 
Society’s secretary (his own former student, Samuel M. Jackson), in charge of 
publishing the papers, that they must have McGiffert’s, or the printed account 
of the meeting would be incomplete.®° 

Schaff also arranged for McGiffert to review the third volume of Harnack’s 
Dogmengeschichte.”° Later, McGiffert gave Schaff his assessment of Harnack: 
Harnack’s sharp distinction between “dogma” and “theology” has brought 
some clarity to the subject. He admits, however, that it took him a long time to 
muster sympathy with the work, “but constant use over the past two years has 
led me to think it a great history.” Nevertheless, he still finds Harnack’s style 
“obscure and unsatisfactory,” and often disagrees with his positions, especially 


65 McGiffert to Schaff, New York, June 7, 1888. 

66 McGiffert to Schaff, New York, June 7, 1888. 

67  McGiffert to Schaff, New York, July 6, 1888. 

68 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, August 19, 1890. 
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on “the ancient age with which I am more familiar of course than with any 
other.” Schaff, by contrast, is one of the few who has a good style.” Schaff, like 
most mentors, probably did not object to a word of praise. 


6 Marital Developments 


While camping out in Schaff’s house in the summer of 1888, McGiffert had 
preached on Sundays to bring in some funds. On those preaching trips, he 
reported to Schaff, he had made “some pleasant acquaintances” in Orange, New 
Jersey’? — very pleasant, it appears, since they doubtless included the woman 
he would wed a few years hence, Gertrude Huntington Boyce, a poet.” They 
married on November 12, 1891. Still another role for Schaff: he and McGiffert’s 
father participated in the service, held in the First Congregational Church of 
East Orange, New Jersey. Schaff, characteristically, gave McGiffert books as a 
wedding present.” All later indications suggest that this was a very happy part- 
nership. Schaff’s letter of congratulation reveals his conventional view of mar- 
riage: “The greatest gift of God to a man is a loving, pious, sensible, domestic 
wife sharing all his joys and helping to bear all his burdens. I have no doubt 
that you have made a good choice and will be twice as happy in your work.””5 


7 Lane Theological Seminary 


Before wedded bliss, more good luck struck — and just in time: McGiffert 
was offered a one-year Instructorship in Church History at Lane Theological 
Seminary in Ohio, a Presbyterian seminary. The position came with a salary 
of $1,000 for the year and a free room (or perhaps subsidized rent). If all went 
well, a larger salary and another year of work might materialize. To the Junior 
class, he would lecture three times a week on “The Apostolic Age and the First 
Period,” and to the Middlers, two hours a week on the latter part of the Second 
Period and the Third Period. Of course, Schaff had been behind the arrange- 
ment. Thanking Schaff for his recommendation, McGiffert reports that his 


71 McGiffert to Schaff, March 3, 1891. 

72 McGiffert to Schaff, New York, June 7, [1888]. 

73 Gertrude McGiffert also had historical interests; McGiffert said she was “devoted to all 
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new employers told that it was “the first cause of their looking in my direction” 
(after the Presbyterian Board vetoed another candidate).’6 Schaff, delighted at 
McGiffert’s appointment at Lane, congratulated him first on a postcard from 
Germany: “You are now in [the] right place for your life-work.””’ A week later, 
he wrote more fulsomely: 


My wishes are fulfilled. You enter fully equipped for your life-work. 
I know no higher or nobler than that which you have chosen and for 
which Providence has now given you the proper position. Church History 
is the history of Christ and his gospel in its saving mission, and next to 
God’s Word, the richest storehouse of instruction, wisdom, and comfort. 
America will take up the work of Germany and England and carry it for- 
ward. You have a great future before you. 


Schaff’s next comments also reveal that an integrated system of professorial 
ranks was not yet in place. He had shrewdly suggested to the Lane administra- 
tors that the position might be billed as “temporary”: perhaps this concession 
would goad them to action. The Directors, he told McGiffert, would not call a 
young man to a full professorship. Remember that Professors Charles Briggs 
and Francis Brown had first come to Union on such an arrangement. Schaff 
had no doubts that McGiffert would prove himself and “be appointed to a full 
professorship in a year or two. When once your edition of Eusebius appears, 
you will have a right to demand it, or receive a call to some other institution.” 
Moreover, if McGiffert wished to use Schaff’s Church History or his Didache 
in his classes, he could arrange a price reduction with the publisher. Schaff 
urged McGiffert “to introduce the German system of Seminary study and to 
gather your best students around you once a week for teaching the Apostolic 
Fathers or Justin M. [Martyr] or Tertullian’s Apologeticum or Origen Contra 
Celsum or Eusebius, etc.’ He recalls the happy time they spent together two 
years ago in Berlin, Greifswald, Halle, Leipzig, and Jena.”8 Several months later, 
he again recalls their trip together to “the Luther-localities” that he had visited 
in preparation for the volume of his Church History on the Reformation — a vol- 
ume now out, and which McGiffert, repaying favors, reviewed for the New-York 
Evangelist.”? A few weeks later, Schaff writes to assure McGiffert that his work 


76  McGiffert to Schaff, Ashtabula, OH, August 1, 1888. Lane Seminary was absorbed by 
McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago in 1932. 
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79 Schaff to McGiffert, New York, February 7, 1889. 
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in the Bibliothèque Nationale, and his editing of the dialogue between a 
Christian and a Jew, have paid off: not “in dollars and cents,” but far better, “it 
will establish your reputation as a scholar.” If the Directors at Lane Seminary 
do not promote him to a regular professorship, “they are a set of fools.’8° 

Even after McGiffert was secure in his position at Lane, Schaff was laying 
the groundwork for him to return to Union. He reports to McGiffert that he has 
loaned Dr. Butler, President of the Board, his own copy of McGiffert’s Eusebius. 
He also had sent Harnack a copy of McGiffert’s review [probably of a volume of 
Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte|, and Harnack had thanked Schaff for it. Schaff 
had also sent a copy of the Eusebius volume to the Deutsche Literaturzeitung; 
he now encloses in his letter to McGiffert the favorable review by Nathanael 
Bonwetsch. Schaff soon hopes to salute McGiffert as “my Herr College, as the 
German professors say.”®! A few weeks later, Schaff sent McGiffert another 
favorable review of his Eusebius volume by Professor [ Otto] Z6ckler. He advises 
McGiffert to keep silent on his opinions about the Briggs’s affair, which is so 
exercising the American theological world, as the Union Board is bitterly split 
on that issue.82 When, in 1891, McGiffert was so discouraged by his financial 
prospects at Lane Seminary that he considered abandoning academia, Schaff 
consoled him: “Plain living and high thinking is the happy lot of scholars in 
this world.”83 

McGiffert did not give up. He taught at Lane Theological Seminary from 1888 
to 1893. In 1889, his circumstances had improved somewhat; his salary, now as 
an Instructor, rose to $1,500. Within a year, he had been promoted to “Professor 
of Church History,” with a salary of $2,000; administrators wished to offer more, 
but the financial conditions of the Seminary were “somewhat embarrassed.’8* 
The Board was not, as Schaff had feared, “a set of fools.” Meanwhile, nibbles for 
other positions came McGiffert’s way. In the summer of 1888, he was offered a 
chair in Greek at Miami University in Ohio — but turned it down to continue 
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pursuing church history.®> He was now sure that he wished to continue in this 
line of work. Harnack, in a congratulatory letter of 1889 to the new American 
Society of Church History, had proposed that American church historians 
might take up the kind of textual work done by the Vienna Academy (e.g., the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum).®® Reflecting on this injunc- 
tion, McGiffert confessed to Schaff that he did not wish “to undertake a large 
piece of textual criticism. It is a useful, but by no means the highest work in 
which an historian can engage and I already see work enough in historical 
investigation in special lines.”87 He was now committed to an interpretive and 
analytical study of church history. 

McGiffert was again considered for a post at Union in 1888, which he did 
not get: his friend Francis Brown (then a younger member of Union’s faculty) 
wrote that the Union Board of Directors, although “favorably disposed” toward 
McGiffert, was thinking of some “more widely known man.”88 Moreover, 
intrigue intervened: Roswell Hitchcock, Schaff’s predecessor as Washburn 
Professor, had privately arranged with the Board for Edward C. Moore, a for- 
mer Union student now at Harvard, to be Hitchcock’s assistant and later, 
successor — but Hitchcock died suddenly in 1887, replaced by Schaff. Why 
Moore? In addition to his scholarly virtues, Moore was married to the daughter 
of John Crosby Brown, then Vice-President of Union’s Board, a wealthy busi- 
nessman and donor to Union. Once again, the power of Boards of Trustees was 
on display.8° 

In May 1890, when McGiffert had been granted his professorship at Lane,’ 
Francis Brown congratulated him, joking that Union was glad to be “benevo- 
lent” toward a sister institution in sharing its “wealth” [i.e., McGiffert], but that 
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those at Union have not forgotten that “you belong to us.”?! Clearly, some at 
Union — even Brown himself — were still scheming for McGiffert’s return. And 
so it would be. 

During Philip Schaff’s last illness, McGiffert was called to lecture at Union. 
After Schaff’s death in October 1893, he was offered the Washburn Professorship 
of Church History.°? The then-President of Union, Thomas Hastings, told 
McGiffert that the Board had unanimously elected him to the Chair.9* Thus 
McGiffert began his three-decade career as professor at Union. Schaff, now 
dead, had paved the way for McGiffert to assume a distinguished professorship. 

Would McGiffert have risen to this plum position without Schaff’s help? 
Schaff’s mentorship of McGiffert was extraordinary, as the correspondence 
between the two reveals. He had encouraged this “green” student from Ohio 
and taken him on as travel companion. He had supplied funds to keep the 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers series alive, and to McGiffert, for study and 
travel. He comforted in the time of death and despair, and served as edito- 
rial critic and volunteer copy editor. He had distributed McGiffert’s books to 
professors in high places and enthusiastically reviewed them. He persuasively 
convinced Boards of Directors on McGiffert’s worth. Schaff was a remarkable 
mentor, before the concept of “mentoring” acquired its present importance — 
and before university officials recognized the need for “arms-length” assess- 
ment of job candidates. 
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CHAPTER 5 


“I Have the Quiet Prayer That God Will Use Us 
in America” 
The Early Export of Neo-Calvinism from the Netherlands to the United States 


George Harinck 


Neo-Calvinism as a branch of modern Protestant theology and as a worldview 
developed in the Netherlands beginning in the early 1870s. It was an “update” 
of Calvinism in the context of modern culture, with theological features such 
as common grace and organic revelation, and social-political features such as 
separation of church and state, extension of popular privileges, and the plural 
character of the public domain. In short, it was an expression of a positive atti- 
tude toward modern culture and science, the acknowledgment of the histori- 
cal character of reality, and the promotion of a free church in a democratic and 
diversified society. Its main representatives were the theologians and politi- 
cians Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920) and Herman Bavinck (1854-1921). For more 
than a century, neo-Calvinism had a huge impact on the church and theology in 
the Netherlands, but also on politics, education, the media, and social life. 

In an early phase of its rise to prominence, neo-Calvinism became known 
in the United States earlier and more extensively than in other European and 
non-European countries outside of the Netherlands. This chapter addresses 
the issues of why and how Americans were interested and felt attracted to neo- 
Calvinism at such an early date and to such a degree. Why did neo-Calvinism 
not spread to Germany or Scotland, countries where the first representatives 
of neo-Calvinism had personal contacts and where Calvinism played a more 
defined role? 

In recent decades, various scholars have presented and developed new ideas 
about cultural transfers.! A key issue is how different contexts influence the 
character and function of an idea. The bilateral interaction of (in our case) the 
Netherlands and the United States plays an important role in such a transfer, as 
do the influences of other transfers, two-way processes, and cross-pollinations. 
Cultural transfers do not stand on their own; they function in networks. 


1 See Michael Werner and Michel Espagne, Transferts: Les relations interculturelles dans 
l'espace franco-allemand (XVIII° et XIX" siècle) (Paris, 1988). 
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In the international traffic of ideas, the focus has too often been solely on 
the ideas, without paying much attention to the actors. In this dynamic the 
ideas often turn out to be less relevant than personal friendships and relation- 
ships. Moreover, in cultural transfers the recognition of an idea is often more 
important than its content. The practical and contextual aspects of a cultural 
transfer therefore deserve attention, for ideas are not always “the start of a con- 
tact[;] more often they are the context in which contacts and transfers occur”? 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the independent United 
States remained keenly interested in Europe. The decline of absolutism and 
the rise of constitutionalism made a favorable impression on Americans and 
their republicanism and supported their belief in the progress of humankind. 
However, Europe worried the Americans because of the strong presence of 
Catholicism, kingdoms, and especially the materialistic worldview manifested 
in Germany, which they thought might undermine the church and Christian 
faith in general: 


A most ominous tendency in European society is that of higher minds to 
dissociate philosophic and scientific thought, and of common minds to 
dissociate social reform from religion, as something quite outside alike 
of the intellectual and the practical in human life. And this absence is 
heightened by the absence of any intelligent and persuasive religious 
zeal, whether in the university, the church, or the family. 


At the same time, Europe was still, in some sense, the world’s intellectual 
center, and many American students studied for one or more semesters at 
European universities. Protestant theological students were especially inter- 
ested in Germany, the vanguard nation when it came to new theological ideas. 
American Protestant theology diverged from continental theology, and the 
United States gradually became a more self-confident nation, but its churches 
and theology were still intellectually indebted to Europe in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Netherlands did not play an important role in American observations 
about Europe. The expanding number of Americans who, after the Civil War, 
made trips to Europe usually started in the United Kingdom, and then by-passed 


2 “... de inzet van een contact, maar de context waarbinnen de contacten en transfers zich 
afspelen.” Minte Kamphuis, “Een spreekend voorbeeld. Contact en transfer bij socialisten in 
Nederland en België rond 1880,’ De Negentiende Eeuw 32 (2008), 253-270, there 255. 

3 Joseph P. Thompson, “The Drift of Europe, Christian and Social,” Princeton Review 54 (1878), 
733-759) there 751. 
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the Netherlands on their way to France, Germany, and Italy. The Netherlands 
became a little bit more en vogue in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
after the publication of John L. Motley’s history of the Eighty Years War against 
the Habsburg Empire and the rise in public attention to the Dutch rather than 
British roots of New York.* American artists started to appreciate the Dutch 
landscape and skies, and the work of Dutch painters like Rembrandt and Frans 
Hals became popular collectors’ items in wealthy East coast circles.5 

There was another reason why some Americans were interested in the 
Netherlands, and that was because of its role as a place of refuge for religious 
dissenters, especially the Pilgrim Fathers. The Netherlands was appreciated as 
the cradle of the American freedom of religion. One of the oldest American 
denominations, the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America (RCA), had sepa- 
rated from its Dutch mother church in the late eighteenth century, but many of 
its members retained a weak spot for the Dutch. Added to this, the Netherlands 
was known for its Calvinism, a branch of the Christian religion not particularly 
popular in the United States in the nineteenth century, but still acknowledged 
as having affected the fabric of American culture. 

When the RCA learned that some groups of orthodox Calvinists had been 
persecuted in the Netherlands for a short time during the 1830s, some of its 
members reached out to these so-called Seceders — people who had left the 
Reformed Church in the Netherlands because of its divergence from the theo- 
logical and church polity standards set at the Synod of Dort (1618-1619). This 
is how the first nineteenth-century Dutch-American religious connection was 
established. In the midst of a Northern-European wave of migration to America, 
in 1846 and 1847 several groups of Dutch Calvinists, mostly Seceders, migrated 
to the United States with the help of Rca churches and ministers. They left 
the old country hoping to find better economic conditions and religious free- 
dom in the new world. The majority of these Dutch (and sometimes German) 
migrants settled in groups in young states like Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa and joined the RCA, and later also the Christian Reformed Church 
(CRC), founded in 1857. Many Seceders and Calvinists in the Reformed Church 
in the Netherlands followed these pioneers to America in a pattern of chain 
migration. By the end of the nineteenth century, their immigrant churches 


4 George Harinck, “Homeward Bound: New Yorker’s Quest for Amsterdam at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century,” in Amsterdam-New York: Transatlantic Relations and Urban Identities 
since 1653, ed. George Harinck and Hans Krabbendam (Amsterdam, 2005), 148-165. 

5 Annette Stott, Holland Mania: The Unknown Dutch Period in American Art & Culture 
(Woodstock, NY, 1998). 

6 Hans Krabbendam, Freedom on the Horizon: Dutch Immigration to America, 1840-1940 (Grand 
Rapids, MI, 2009). 
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totaled 150,000 members.’ These Calvinist churches and communities were 
tightly connected and stayed in close contact with the Netherlands because 
of family ties, but also for theological reasons. During the nineteenth century, 
Dutch was the predominant language in the churches, especially in the CRC. 
The Dutch Americans had no publishing houses yet and they, like the religious 
press, relied heavily on authors and book production in the Netherlands; for 
the 500,000 or so Calvinists in the Netherlands, the Dutch-Americans were 
likewise the most important community of fellow believers abroad. 


1 Nicolaus M. Steffens and the Broad Cultural Stance 


These American settlements became the main entry points through which 
neo-Calvinism was introduced to the United States. Three theologians with a 
Seceder background were vital in this transfer. The first is Nicolaus M. Steffens 
(1839-1912) from East-Friesland, Germany. He was a student at the Theological 
School of the Seceder church or Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in Kampen, 
and since 1864 had been a minister in Seceder churches in East-Friesland, in 
the Dutch-German border region. There he founded a provisional theological 
school in Veldhausen. In 1872, he migrated to the United States and became 
a minister in the RCA, beginning in 1878 in Zeeland and Holland, Michigan, 
the heartland of Dutch immigration. At that time, he did not know Kuyper 
or Bavinck, and neo-Calvinism was still in its statu nascendi. But this soon 
changed. His first letter to Kuyper, dated May 22, 1882, shows that he was well 
informed about the situation in the Netherlands: “I believe that the Lord has 
called you to a glorious work. Since I have become familiar with various of your 
writings I thank God from my heart that He has given you to the Netherlands.” 
He was aware of anti-modern opposition to Kuyper’s ideas and actions in cer- 
tain Seceder circles in the Netherlands, and that is why he assured Kuyper “that 
even in America there are men who, although they were associated with the 
Christelijke Gereformeerde Kerk in the Netherlands, and even yet cherish the 
highest opinion of the endeavors of that church, value your work and have 
affection for you.”® 


7 James D. Bratt, Dutch Calvinism in Modern America: A History of a Conservative Subculture 
(Grand Rapids, MI, 1984), 223. 

8 Amsterdam, Vrije Universiteit Amsterdam, University Library, Collection Historical Docu- 
mentation Center for Dutch Protestantism (hereafter cited as HDC), Abraham Kuyper 
Papers. Steffens’s letters to Kuyper were published simultaneously in Dutch and English in 
George Harinck, “We Live Presently under A Waning Moon.” Nicolaus Martin Steffens as Leader 
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The reason for Steffens contacting Kuyper was the opening of the Vrije 
Universiteit in Amsterdam in October 1880. Kuyper and others established this 
as a university founded by citizens, and not, as was usually the case, by the state, 
and also not by a church. The impulse to found this university was the lack of 
orthodox theology professors at the Dutch state universities, and the ineffec- 
tive efforts to change this situation. A new Dutch law on higher education, 
adopted in 1876, provided the opportunity to create so-called “free” universi- 
ties, grounded in private initiative, and independent of the state. To Kuyper, 
this was not just an escape route to overcome the problem of the lack of ortho- 
dox theology professors. If that had been the case, he could have founded a 
seminary, or sent theology students to the orthodox Kampen Theological 
School. He rejected the idea of one common house of knowledge. In the 
nineteenth-century process of secularization, he realized that opposing world- 
views, Christian and non-Christian, were engaged in a battle in every domain 
of life, including academia. He therefore called for a Christian university and 
a Christian way of doing science. By founding a Reformed and free university 
Kuyper realized his vision of modern society grounded in his secularization 
experience. In this society, diverging life- and worldviews could flourish, not 
just in the church or in religious institutions (the confessional divide), but also, 
and this was new, in social life and education. He therefore founded a univer- 
sity with three departments: theology, law, and the liberal arts, and envisioned 
extending the university with departments of medicine and science. 

Kuyper had started his public career by promoting Christian primary 
schools alongside the secularizing public schools, and by pleading for equal 
rights for both kinds of education. “The same rights for all,” was his motto. This 
school struggle would, in the early twentieth century, result in a plural system 
of education in the Netherlands, in which public and non-public (religion- or 
pedagogy-based) schools were equally subsidized by the state. In the case of 
universities, Kuyper did not so much plead for state subsidy as for equal rights, 
like the effectus civilis of the grades of free universities. Kuyper used the open- 
ing ceremony of the Vrije Universiteit in 1880 to present his view of a less state- 
dependent society (sphere sovereignty) in which different worldviews would 
live together on equal footing, with this university as an example. This view 
had two implications: one was not to exclude but to include religion as part of 
modernity, and the other was to accept and embrace pluriformity in church, 
education, media, politics, and the academy: “If it is impossible to weave a 


of the Reformed Church in America in the West in Years of Transition, 1878-1895 (Holland, MI, 
2013), 119-183. 
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garment because of a difference in thought-principle, how glaring the neces- 
sity of sphere sovereignty in the case of life-principle!”9 

Steffens applauded the founding of the Vrije Universiteit, not so much 
because of the implyied idea of pluriformity in worldviews, but for the boldness 
and broadness of Kuyper’s vision of Christian higher education. He and oth- 
ers in the United States offered their help in promoting this university. He was 
very much interested in education and liked the idea of a Christian university 
over a seminary like Kampen: “For ecclesiastical life, cut off from national life 
and from the universitas litterarium, would eventually cause death. Seminaries 
can be only a provisorium. I cannot understand why our friends at Kampen 
cannot see this.”!° Steffens detected some characteristics of neo-Calvinism — 
not centered in the church but in culture and focused on education — and was 
stimulated by the idea. 

This had its repercussions on his activities in the RCA. In 1878, this church 
had suspended its young, second theological school in Holland, Michigan, 
founded for Dutch immigrants, in favor of its oldest and largest school, New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary in New Jersey. This was a bitter disappoint- 
ment for the immigrant churches in the West. After five years of fundraising, 
they succeeded in convincing the annual RCA synod of restoring theological 
instruction in Holland. Steffens was appointed as its sole professor in 1884, the 
same position he had held in Veldhausen. To him this school was not just a 
small seminary. The school was adjacent to Hope College in Holland, Michigan. 
He liked that and called it Hope Seminary — theology and other academic dis- 
ciplines should be kept close together, like at the Vrije Universiteit. He opted 
for the culture-minded vision of neo-Calvinism. 

He also sided with neo-Calvinism in ecclesial issues. In the RCA of the 
West there was a heated debate about Freemasonry around 1880."! American 
Reformed people in the East had no problem with being members of a masonic 
lodge. To these Americans it was a social club, but to the new Dutch immi- 
grants in the West it was a false religion. Steffens took a middle position and 
opposed attempts to have masonry condemned officially by the RCA-synod. 
According to him masonry should not be outlawed by enforcing stricter rules, 
but by convincing lodge members of the incompatibility of Freemasonry with 


9 Abraham Kuyper, “Sphere Sovereignty,” in Abraham Kuyper: A Centennial Reader, ed. 
James D. Bratt (Grand Rapids, MI, 1998), 461-490, there 481. 

10 Steffens to Kuyper, May 22, 1882, in Harinck, “We Live Presently under A Waning Moon’ (see 
above, n. 8), 124. 

11 Elton J. Bruins and Robert P. Swierenga, Family Quarrels in the Dutch Reformed Churches 
of the 19th Century: The Pillar Church Sesquicentennial Lectures (Grand Rapids, MI, 1999), 
108-135. 
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the Christian faith. This strategy was Reformed, he said: church discipline 
had to be personal and specific, and not common and general. When these 
attempts finally failed in the early 1880s, dissatisfied RCA members joined the 
CRC, and many new Dutch immigrants did the same. Steffens was deeply dis- 
appointed about this development. He welcomed Kuyper’s opinion that it was 
too bold to say “that everyone who joined the Masonic lodge, or does not sepa- 
rate from it, denies Christ and should be banned by the church.”!3 

Likewise, he appreciated the criticism by Herman Bavinck, professor of 
Dogmatics at the Kampen Theological School, of narrow-mindedness among 
the Dutch Seceders. Bavinck’s rectoral address of 1888 The Catholicity of 
Christianity and Church he summarized as follows in the RCA Dutch language 
church paper De Hope: “We so often hear narrow judgments in our midst 
regarding the position the Reformed should take over against those we dis- 
agree with. Some get the idea seceded and narrow have the same meaning. 
This summary clearly shows how distant well-educated Seceders are from 
narrow-mindedness.”!4 

Steffens was active in introducing neo-Calvinism to the Western branch of 
the Reformed Church. New books, brochures, and articles by the Dutch neo- 
Calvinists, especially Kuyper and Bavinck, were enthusiastically introduced by 
him in De Hope, without favoring one over the other.!5 Thanks to Steffens, the 
names of Kuyper and Bavinck became well known among readers of De Hope, 
and Kuyper’s books were advertised. What Steffens appreciated in neo- 
Calvinism was the combination of staunch Reformed orthodoxy and catholic- 
ity, its challenge to modern theology, and its broad cultural stance: 


Calvinism is not only a system of theology, it is also a Christian view of the 
universe and of life, a Welt- und Lebensanschauung, as the Germans call 


12 See Harinck, “We Live Presently under A Waning Moon’ (see above, n. 8), 25-32. 

13  “. dat een iegelijk die zich bij de vrijmetselarij aansloot, of er niet mee breekt, den 
Christus verloochent en door de kerk gebannen moet worden, gaat veel te ver.” De Heraut, 
October 30, 1892. 

14 “Wij doen dit omdat er in ons midden vaak bekrompene uitspraken vernomen worden 
aangaande de verhouding, die gereformeerden behooren intenemen tegenover anders- 
denkenden. Sommigen komen daardoor op de gedachte, dat afgescheiden en bekrompen 
hetzelfde beteekenen. Hoe ver echter goed opgevoede Afgescheidenen verwijderd zijn 
van bekrompenheid van geest, blijkt duidelijk uit het uittreksel.” De Hope, February 6, 1889. 

15 According to Eugene P. Heideman, The Practice of Piety: The Theology of the Midwestern 
Reformed Church in America (Grand Rapids, MI, 2009), 143, 194, theologians in the RCA 
generally favored Bavinck over Kuyper. Heideman wrote a dissertation on Bavinck: 
Eugene P. Heideman, The Relation of Revelation and Reason in E. Brunner and H. Bavinck 
(Assen, 1959). 
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it. It is said that religion is a private affair. Indeed it is, but it is vastly more. 
It is an affair not only of the individual, but also of the human race in 
all its relations. A Christian has a right to say: Homo sum, et nihil humani 
ame alienum puto. Calvinism is in earnest when it says by the mouth of 
Thomas Chalmers: Christianity is true humanity. We can not and we will 
not separate the realm of nature from the realm of grace.'® 


This did not mean that he adopted neo-Calvinist opinions in every sphere. 
Steffens did not follow Kuyper’s critique of the public school in the Netherlands 
and did not apply neo-Calvinism to the domain of politics. America was a 
different society than Dutch society. His antithetical position had to do with 
theology and philosophy, but in society he stressed the need to support and 
nurture the Christian character of American society. As to science, he some- 
times mused about the possibility of a Christian university with a seminary. It 
would broaden the views of theological students while keeping them in sym- 
pathy with their churches.” But in his opinion it was too early to promote this 
idea. “Happy Netherlands!” he wrote in De Hope of August 15, 1894: “Thou hast 
a free university. Our people are not ripe for it yet. It is still satisfied with semi- 
naries. Well, we thank the Lord we have seminaries. But our prayer is that soon 
the desire may be born for a free university with all its disciplines, a craving 
strong enough to be realized.”!8 

Steffens was the one within the Reformed Church who kept in touch with 
developments in Dutch Reformed theology, directed the attention of his 
De Hope readers to the rise of neo-Calvinism in the Netherlands, and presented 
this as a new development in Reformed theology with which the Reformed 
Church should align. 

In 1894, Steffens announced the release of Kuyper’s Encyclopaedie — in 1898 
part of the book would be published in the United States in English translation 
as Encyclopedia of Sacred Theology (New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1898). Steffens 
was enthusiastic about this Encyclopaedia, aiming at modern culture and deal- 
ing with modern issues and at the same time strongly rooted in the Reformed 


16 Nicolaus M. Steffens, “Calvinism and Theological Crisis,” Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review 12 (1901), 211-225, there 222. 

17 De Hope, October 19, 1892. 

18 “Gelukkig Nederland! Gij hebt eene vrije Universiteit. Ons volk is er nog niet rijp voor. Het 
stelt zich nog tevreden met Seminaries. Nu, wij danken den Heere, dat wij Seminaries 
hebben. Maar onze bede is, dat spoedig het verlangen naar eene vrije Universiteit, met 
alle faculteiten geboren worde, een verlangen, sterk genoeg om verwezenlijkt te worden.” 
De Hope, August 15, 1894. 
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tradition. He encouraged local churches to provide their ministers with 
this book: “Don’t rest before all ministers in our churches have Dy. Kuyper’s 
Encyclopedia on their shelves.”2° In the spring of that year Steffens, at Kuyper’s 
request, translated the fifth Stone Lecture, on science, delivered in October at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

Time and again he showed himself to be an advocate of neo-Calvinism in 
the church and in educational institutions. “Our seminaries ought to enable 
our young men to form for themselves a correct view of the universe and of 
human life in harmony with the Calvinistic system,’ he wrote in 1901: 


It is a tremendous task, for we lack unity of education. The instruction in 
our public schools and high schools is of a neutral character, and in our 
Christian colleges the education rests almost exclusively upon the theory 
of evolution.... Is it a wonder that many, after they have finished their 
theological course, look upon their seminary life as an episode, and they 
turn out to be modern theologians instead of loyal Calvinists??! 


An important difference between Steffens and his colleagues in the Reformed 
Church was their hesitancy to use the word Calvinist. Calvin and Calvinism 
were not popular in nineteenth-century American culture.?* Steffens was dif- 
ferent because he had no reservations at all: “Our principle is Biblical - we 
admit and we glory in it; but the emphasis we put upon it is truly Calvinistic, 
I think it is Dr. Kuyper — I quote from memory — who says: ‘All Christians sing 
Deo gloria, but Calvinists alone are bold enough to sing Soli Deo gloria’”?3 
Adding to this, Steffens’s colleagues were strongly oriented to American theo- 
logical traditions rather than to Dutch neo-Calvinism.?+ 

Over the years, Steffens became disappointed in the RCA and its position 
in American society. In his opinion, the conflicts with the crc were devas- 
tating for both denominations. The future of neo-Calvinism in America was 
not in these churches, the one too strict and isolationist, the other too broad 


19 De Hope, April 25, 1894. 

20 “Rust niet eerder, totdat alle leeraars onzer kerken Dr. Kuypers Encyclopedie in hunnen 
boekenkast hebben” De Hope, September 19, 1894. 

21 Steffens, “Calvinism and Theological Crisis” (see above, n. 16), 223. 

22 Thomas J. Davis, “Images of Intolerance: John Calvin in Nineteenth-Century History 
Textbooks,” Church History 65 (1996), 234-248, there 246: in the United States Calvin was 
seen as “an authoritarian theocrat who preached an authoritarian and despotic God. This 
Calvin threatened the freedom.... Thus, Calvin became the very image of intolerance.” 

23 Nicolaus M. Steffens, “The Principle of Reformed Protestantism and Foreign Missions,” 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review 5 (1884), 241-253, there 246. 

24 See Heideman, The Practice of Piety (see above, n. 15). 
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and undefined in character. He wrote to B.B. Warfield (1851-1921), professor of 
dogmatics at Princeton Theological Seminary and the acknowledged cham- 
pion of the Calvinist cause in the United States: 


I look upon the Presbyterian Church, notwithstanding the heretical ele- 
ments it contains, as a church which is willing to stand for the truth and 
to do its duty to our glorious Head. Comparisons are odious, they say, but 
I cannot help saying that the P.[resbyterian] Church compares favorably 
unto ours, which seems to love peace better than truth. 

The wrangle between our people and the Seceders in our immediate 
neighborhood is deplorable and alas! there is no end to it. I am between 
two millstones; I sympathize with the Seceded brethren in their love for 
the truth, but their ecclesiastical position I cannot share. I begin to feel 
that I am out of place here.?5 


In 1894, Steffens accepted a call from German Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa. 


2 Henry E. Dosker and Ecclesial Narrow-Mindedness 


The second theologian who actively introduced neo-Calvinism in the United 
States was Henry E. Dosker (1855-1926). He also had a Seceder background. His 
father was a minister and a trustee of the Kampen Theological School, when in 
1873 he accepted a call from the Reformed Church in Grand Rapids in Michigan. 
At that time, his son Henry was about to enter Kampen Theological School. 
Instead, he enrolled at Hope College in Holland, Michigan. Like Steffens, he 
did not know Kuyper personally at the time of his migration, and only became 
interested in him after moving to the United States. His best friend was Herman 
Bavinck, with whom he had studied at the Zwolle Latin school. The Dosker 
family left the Netherlands at a time when the prospects for Reformed the- 
ology seemed dim, compared to the United States. Henry was confirmed in 
this view when Bavinck, after having studied for a year in Kampen, enrolled at 
Leiden University, the bulwark of modern theology in the Netherlands. It was 
Kuyper’s achievements that made him correct this negative view. 


25 Steffens to B.B. Warfield, November 16, 1894, Princeton, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Libraries, Special Collections, Benjamin B. Warfield Papers; De Hope, November 4, 1891. 
Warfield kept Steffens informed of his struggle against the revision of the confession in 
the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
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Asin the case of Steffens, it was the founding of the Vrije Universiteit that had 
raised his enthusiasm in the first place. He asked Bavinck to send him Kuyper’s 
opening lecture on sphere sovereignty given on October 20, 1880 in the Nieuwe 
Kerk in Amsterdam,*® and later on also his Encyclopaedie.”’ He, like Steffens, 
subscribed to Kuyper’s church weekly De Heraut and considered Kuyper’s 
action to be the continuation of the Reformed revival, which had resulted in 
the Secession of 1834, and now was transpiring again in the Reformed Church 
as “le réveil nouveau.” He enthusiastically told his American readers in the 
Christian Intelligencer that times had changed: “I am persuaded that the heart 
of the nation is hungry for the bread of life.... The Fatherland is moved mightily, 
the heart of Holland has begun to turn again to the forsaken altars of Holland’s 
God.”?8 After his 1883 visit to Michigan, he wrote to Philippus J. Hoedemaker, 
the son of immigrant Seceders who had returned to the Netherlands and had 
become Kuyper’s colleague as professor of theology at the Vrije Universiteit: 
‘Believe me, in America the eye is cast on the development of your church- 
historical situation. Whatever may be said, the Vrije Universiteit is a force in 
that development, or should become so.... Everything interesting that is said 
in your circles, is very welcome over here, and is read with the greatest inter- 
est.... I don't believe to be mistaken when I call him [Kuyper] the cornerstone 
of whole Reformational movement in the Reformed church.”29 

Dosker’s contribution to the introduction of neo-Calvinism was less of a 
theological nature than Steffens’s. He was as entangled in the Masonic contro- 
versy as Steffens was and closely followed the discussions in the Netherlands 
about the American troubles. He saw similarities between new immigrants 
joining the crc instead of the RcA and the narrow-mindedness in Dutch 
Seceder circles. He wrote to his Dutch friend Bavinck: “If you knew the seces- 
sion [of the CRC] here, as we do, with all its unholiness of life, its Jesuitism of 
effort and propaganda, its narrowness of evangelical conception, you would 
no more than I, have patience with this intermeddling in our affairs. I know 
the ‘Christ. Geref. Kerk’ yonder is in sympathy with them, but it is so at its 
own risk”? 

He made Kuyper known in the Reformed Church through his journalism 
in De Hope and the Christian Intelligencer, and especially covered Kuyper’s 


26 Henry Dosker to Herman Bavinck, February 12, 1881, in HDC, Herman Bavinck Papers; 
Kuyper, “Sphere Sovereignty” (see above, n. 9), 461-490. 

27 Dosker to Bavinck, February 19, 1894, in HDC, Herman Bavinck Papers. 

28 Henry E. Dosker, “The Spiritual Renaissance in Holland,” Christian Intelligencer, 
September 6, 1882. 

29 Dosker to Ph. J. Hoedemaker, October u, 1883, HDC, Abraham Kuyper Papers. 

30 Dosker to Bavinck, February 12, 1881, in HDC, Herman Bavinck Papers. 
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struggle for Reformation in the Reformed Church in the Netherlands. When 
this battle ended in a church split in 1886 — the Doleantie — Dosker was the 
first American who in 1888, on a visit to the Netherlands, attended the synod of 
Kuyper’s new “dolerende” church. Dosker was, as Steffens put it, “like a barom- 
eter which is sensitive to every change in the atmosphere which surrounds 
him.”2! He had been enthusiastic about the Doleantie while in America, but 
visiting the Netherlands in 1888 and attending the synod and meeting the 
Dolerenden disappointed him. He had hoped to find a spiritual revival move- 
ment, but instead he attended technical discussions about church order and 
was struck by Kuyper’s dominance at the synod. He missed the revivalist spirit 
to which he had become accustomed in the United States,32 and the ecclesi- 
astical troubles in the Netherlands reminded him of the bitterness between 
the RCA and crc. His critical report in the Christian Intelligencer was met 
with severe criticism in De Heraut by Kuyper, who complained that Dosker 
had abused the hospitality of the synod. Their relationship was troubled for 
several years. When Kuyper in 1891 highlighted his American heralds, he did 
not mention Dosker: “In America, like in all churches, one has been towed by 
Vermittlung [mediating] theology far too easily, and it is only in the last decade, 
that against this dubious theology a reaction came to the fore. We thank this 
reaction in the first place to the courageous acts of the theologians Warfield, 
Steffens, and Vos, whose influence is still rising.”33 In 1892, he hosted Bavinck 
during his visit to the United States,34 and, in 1898, he once more contributed 
to the introduction of neo-Calvinism in the United States by translating the 
third lecture, on politics, of Kuyper’s Stone Lectures delivered in Princeton 
that year. 

Dosker’s involvement in ecclesial issues in the USA and abroad ended in 
reluctance to become more involved and in disappointment about the Rca, 
which neither embraced neo-Calvinism nor took a significant position against 
the modernist influx in American church and theology, which he feared. 
He considered this development more serious than “just a repetition of the 


31 Steffens to Kuyper, October 27, 1888, in Harinck, “We Live Presently under A Waning Moon” 
(see above, n. 8), 139. 

32 See the account of a revival in his student days at Hope College, in De Bazuin, March 24, 
1877. 

33 “In Amerika, gelijk in alle kerken, [heeft men zich] veel te gemakkelijk door de 
Vermittelungs-theologen op sleeptouw laten nemen, en het is eerst in het laatste decen- 
nium, dat juist tegen deze bedenkelijke theologie zekere reactie openbaar werd; en aan 
deze reactie danken we in de eerste plaats het moedig optreden van de hoogleeraren 
Warfield, Steffens en Vos, wier invloed steeds klimmende is.” De Heraut, November 8, 1891. 

34 James Eglinton and George Harinck, “Herman Bavinck’s ‘My Journey to America,” Dutch 
Crossing: Journal of Low Countries Studies 41 (2017), 1-14. 
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Dutch-German studies of the disease process of unbelief. America will, I fear, 
be more extreme than Europe, because over here one is radical and free. Here 
unbelief in all its aspects can develop freely and corrode church and school 
and state”35 He did not see orthodox churches take a firm stand in the face of 
this development. What he saw was the same move away from orthodoxy that 
the Netherlands had experienced decades earlier, and he lost hope that his 
church would stem the tide. 

By the 1890s, he was longing for a quieter life of study in a church less 
entangled in all kinds of theological or religious quarrels. He turned his atten- 
tion to church history, published articles on Dutch historical topics, and made 
himself a name as a historian. In 1904, he accepted a call from the Louisville 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in Kentucky. He accepted and joined the 
Presbyterian Church, a church entangled in struggles with modernism, but 
also a church with an orthodox segment that was more substantial than his 
RCA was, and with important orthodox spokesmen like Warfield. His appre- 
ciation for neo-Calvinism did not change, and he stayed in touch with his old 
school friend Bavinck. He followed neo-Calvinism from a distance, but was no 
longer involved in it. Having experienced the heat of ecclesiastical controversy, 
he preferred the quietness of his study. 


3 Geerhardus Vos and the Theological Debate 


This brings us to a third and most important person to introduce Kuyper in 
America, again someone with a Seceder background: Geerhardus Vos (1862— 
1949). He was the youngest of the three, and the only one who had witnessed 
the rise in influence of the Reformed tradition in the 1870s, when he was still 
a schoolboy. His father was a Seceded minister, and rather critical of Kuyper’s 
cultural aspirations and his neglect of the Seceder church amidst his aims 
of reforming the church in the Netherlands. Geerhardus Vos, however, was 
more positive. As a teenager, he lived with his maternal uncle in Amsterdam 
to enable him to attend the municipal gymnasium (pre-university education, 
including Latin and Greek), the same school Kuyper’s eldest son had attended, 
and he experienced at close quarters the excitement in town and church of 


35 “~. bloot en alleen een repetitie der Duitsch-Hollandsche studiën van het ziekteproces 
des ongeloofs. Amerika zal echter, vrees ik, verder gaan dan Europa; want men is hier 
radikaal en vrij. Het ongeloof kan zich hier, in al zijne verhoudingen, vrij ontwikkelen en 
kerk en school en staat aantasten.” Dosker to Bavinck, December 21, 1892, in HDC, Herman 
Bavinck Papers. 
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the opening of the Vrije Universiteit in 1880. He would have liked to study at 
this university, but it is unclear whether his father would have allowed him to 
enroll there. However, he did not have to make this decision, for in the final 
months of Geerhardus’s pre-university schooling his father accepted a call to 
the crc in Grand Rapids and migrated with his family to the new world. 

In Grand Rapids, Geerhardus enrolled at the Theological School of the crc, 
founded in 1876, later known as Calvin Theological Seminary. The curriculum 
of this school was a copy of the Kampen School. Its professors were Dutch, 
they had studied in Kampen and the focus of this school was on the Seceders 
and their theology in the Netherlands. Geerhardus was one of the few students 
with a gymnasium diploma, and his broad knowledge of the humaniora made 
him stand out among his fellow students, and among his teachers as well. He 
was soon teaching part-time while studying there, and promoted a shift in the 
curriculum to the English language. After finishing his studies, he made what 
for his milieu was the extraordinary move to enroll at Princeton Theological 
Seminary, a Presbyterian school. When he graduated from there, he won a 
prize, which enabled him to pursue doctoral studies in Germany. 

Vos’s academic progress and excellence caught the attention of professors 
at the Vrije Universiteit, who were in need of qualified colleagues and were 
not restricting their search to the Netherlands. In the Summer of 1886, they 
contacted the twenty-four-year-old Vos in Berlin and offered him a professor- 
ship in Old Testament. Vos felt attracted to the neo-Calvinist movement, and 
the Vrije Universiteit especially, and wrote Kuyper that his work had had a for- 
mative influence on him, directly and indirectly.3® After meeting Kuyper in 
Amsterdam, he wrote about the job offer at the Vrije Universiteit: “The impulse 
of undivided sympathy with the glorious principle that your institution rep- 
resents and seeks to propagate drove me, as it were, within your walls.’3” He 
accepted the offer. But when he informed his parents in Grand Rapids about 
his decision, they urged him to withdraw. His father had different plans for his 
gifted son. He wanted him to come back to the USA after having received his 
doctorate, to teach at the Theological School of the crc and raise its academic 
level. Geerhardus informed Kuyper that he had to obey his parents: 


36 = “Middellijk en onmiddellijk heeft uw arbeid een vormenden invloed op mij uitgeoefend.” 
Geerhardus Vos to Kuyper, May 28, 1886; English translation in The Letters of Geerhardus 
Vos, ed. James T. Dennison Jr. (Phillipsburg, NJ, 2005), 116. 

37 “De drang eener onverdeelde sympathie met het heerlijk beginsel dat uwe stichting 
vertegenwoordigt en zoekt te verbreiden, dreef mij als ‘t ware binnen hare muren” Vos to 
Kuyper, October 7, 1886; Letters of Vos (see above, n. 36), 120. 
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With much sorrow I part with the cherished hope at one time to be 
allowed to live and work in the shadow of many highly esteemed men, 
who have become, not without your influence, personally dear to me. 
Still I have the quiet prayer that God will use us in America, as from a 
distance, to join in the fight. The Free University will always have in me a 
warm friend and a firm advocate.3® 


Vos afterwards regretted his choice,?° but in 1888, after having earned his doc- 
torate in Strasbourg, he returned to Grand Rapids and took up his teaching 
post in Grand Rapids. It soon turned out that his theological teachings were 
Kuyperian in substance, with more stress on objective regeneration over sub- 
jective conversion, and the inclusion of theology in the body of science.*° 

Was Kuyper the man to sustain and expand Calvinism in the United States? 
Vos was critical of the shallowness of American culture and did not expect 
Kuyper to find a broad readership in the United States. In Presbyterian circles 
his work might be appreciated. It could help to strengthen orthodoxy in these 
circles, certainly, but also among the Dutch immigrant circles of his own CRC, 
and in the RCA, where Steffens and Dosker were active. The RCA in general 
focused more on American than on Dutch theology, but in the 1890s most CRC 
ministers sympathized with neo-Calvinism. The reasons for this were twofold: 
First, the teaching of Vos’s colleagues at the Theological School was mediocre 
and unappealing. When their students became ministers, they realized they 
did not know enough and started studying again, this time by reading Kuyper. 
Second, as a former student of Vos put it in a letter to Kuyper, “those who were 
taught by Dr. Vos went over to your side, thanks to the solid education enjoyed 
under Vos. Vos led us to Kuyper.”"! 


38 “Met een pijnlijk gevoel doe ik van de geliefkoosde hope afstand eenmaal in de schaduw 
van vele hooggewaardeerde mannen te mogen leven en werken voor wat ook mij, niet 
zonder uw invloed, persoonlijk dierbaar werd. Toch blijft de stille bede achter dat God ons 
ook ginds in Amerika als van uit de verte met u medestrijden doe. De Vrije Universiteit zal 
steeds in mij een warm vriend en een beslist voorstander bezitten.” Ibid. 

39 Vos to Bavinck, June 16, 1887; Letters of Vos (see above, n. 36), 125. 

40o “De kuyperiaanse zaak werd bepleit door G.J. [Geerhardus] Vos en Ralph Janssen, jon- 
geren, gerespecteerd in Amerika en voor een deel opgeleid aan de Vrije Universiteit te 
Amsterdam. Hun werk droeg duidelijk het stempel van de meester: supralapsarisch, 
consequent theocentrisch, met beklemtoning van de objectieve wedergeboorte meer 
dan de subjectieve bekering, met een theologie die een ‘wetenschap’ was en ontwikkeld 
moest worden uit haar ‘grondbeginsel, de souvereiniteit van God.” James D. Bratt, “De 
erfenis van Kuyper in Noord-Amerika, in Abraham Kuyper. Zijn volksdeel, zijn invloed, ed. 
C. Augustijn et al. (Delft, 1987), 203-228, there 208. 

41 J.van der Mey to Kuyper, February 18, 1896, in HDC, Abraham Kuyper Papers. 
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Vos took the introduction of neo-Calvinism in the United States to a higher 
level by introducing Kuyper in Presbyterian circles and developing projects 
for translating neo-Calvinist publications. When Kuyper started to write 
his Encyclopaedie, he had the ambition to publish the book simultaneously 
in Dutch in the Netherlands and in English in the United States, and got 
Vos involved as a translator. This plan was a clear sign that Kuyper, through 
the activities of his advocates Steffens, Dosker, and Vos, had discovered the 
potential for neo-Calvinism in America. He also asked Vos to introduce him 
to American publishers. In October 1889, Vos made the important decision 
to consult the Presbyterian theologian Warfield of Princeton Theological 
Seminary. He introduced Kuyper and his plan to Warfield as follows: 


So far as I know it would be the first modern attempt to write on the 
Encyclopedia of Theology from a reformed-Calvinistic point of view. 
Ihave no doubt but the writer is eminently qualified to do the work thor- 
oughly. He has done more than anybody else for the revival of the old 
orthodoxism and the old orthodox theology in Holland, and unites in a 
wonderful manner the practical gifts of the leader of a religious move- 
ment, with a well-trained systematic mind.*” 


Vos’s introduction of Kuyper came at a convenient moment. Warfield had 
been editing the Presbyterian Review with Charles Briggs (1841-1913) of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. Because of their theological differences — 
Briggs had become a Modernist — the journal had been discontinued in 
October 1889, and Warfield had immediately started a new one, the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review (PRR), launched in January 1890. He recognized in Kuyper 
anew ally in his defense of orthodoxy and, to familiarize himself with Kuyper’s 
theology he subscribed to De Heraut — Warfield was a polyglot and could read 
Dutch. Warfield asked Vos if he and other neo-Calvinists would contribute 
to the journal. Both Kuyper and Bavinck agreed to write for PRR, and Dosker 
and Steffens also contributed several articles to the periodical. Vos translated 
texts of both Dutchmen’s text for PRR. This facilitated their introduction in 
American Presbyterian circles — a considerably larger and more Americanized 
world, compared to the Dutch-American colonies in the Midwest. 

Vos's 1893 decision to accept a repeated call from Princeton Seminary was 
strategically important. This was a serious blow to the CRC and to a lesser 


42 Vos to Warfield, October 22, 1889, in Princeton, Princeton Theological Seminary Libraries, 
Special Collections, Warfield Papers. These sentences (and some others) are not included 
in the letter as published in Letters of Vos (see above, n. 36), 129. 
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extent also to the RCA. It meant that the most brilliant mind saw no future 
in the Dutch-American communities. He agreed with Steffens and Dosker 
that the family feud between the Rca and crc was devastating and that the 
will and the energy to face the new challenge of Modernism with an updated 
Calvinism (meaning with neo-Calvinism) were insufficiently strong in these 
circles. Actually, the anti-neo-Calvinist faction in the crc had opposed Vos’s 
Kuyperian leanings and did not object to his transfer to Princeton. 

His transfer implied that he could no longer continue his work on the trans- 
lation of Kuyper’s Encyclopaedie. But when in Princeton, he introduced the 
faculty to Kuyper’s works and activities. His presentation must have been attrac- 
tive and convincing, for Francis Landey Patton (1843-1932), both a professor at 
the Seminary and the President of Princeton University, invited Kuyper to join 
the festivities of the sesquicentennial of the university in 1896 at which the 
university granted him an honorary degree. To make sure Kuyper really would 
come to the United States indeed, Vos, on behalf of the Seminary, invited him 
to deliver the Stone Lectures. Kuyper accepted both invitations, and in 1898 he 
gave six lectures on Calvinism and received the honorary degree. Instead of a 
close colleague in Amsterdam, Vos became Kuyper’s most important advocate 
in the United States. 

When Vos was in the United States, Kuyper’s Encyclopedia was published. 
The translation had eventually been undertaken by John Hendrik de Vries 
(1859-1939), a Dutch immigrant and Presbyterian minister. He would become 
Kuyper’s authorized translator, and made many of his devotionals available in 
English, and also translated his book Vrouwen uit de Heilige Schrift into Women 
of the Old Testament and Women of the New Testament, two titles published 
more than any other of his publications, and translated in at least six lan- 
guages. Kuyper’s advocates were active one more time to make him known 
in America when Steffens, Dosker, and Vos in 1898 each contributed to the 
translation of Kuyper’s Stone Lectures into English, a book he also wanted to 
publish simultaneously in English and Dutch. This translation was quite a feat, 
given Kuyper’s very personal, somewhat archaic and florid style, as Steffens’s 
account of his translation of the fifth Stone Lecture reveals: 


So far as my translation is concerned, I found my work connected with 
it a bit difficult in some passages. How true is what Buffon says: Le style 


43 George Harinck, “The Michigan Years (1888-1893) of Geerhardus Vos,” in Dutch Muck - 
and Much More: Dutch Americans in Farming, Religion, Art and Astronomy, ed. Earl W. 
Kennedy, Donald A. Luidens, and David Zwart (Holland, MI, 2019), 253-274. 
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cest ’homme.** And allow me to say: you are so terribly original, such a 
pronounced individual. I have done what I could to present Dr. Kuyper as 
well as I could to our American public in English.*5 


Taking into account the stature of Princeton University and Seminary in 
American society at the end of the nineteenth century, it seems Kuyper’s 
entry to its ecclesial and academic circles could not have been more illustri- 
ous. However, Steffens had warned Kuyper several times that the United States 
might well be rather unreceptive toward his rehabilitation of Calvinism, “not 
only as a doctrine but also as a principle in the social and political sphere.”46 
After having devoured Kuyper’s rectorial address of 1892, De verflauwing der 
grenzen, he wrote to him to express his joy “that there is still a country — 
although a small one — where people hear, understand and applaud such 
speeches. That joy, however, is mixed with sadness when I reflect that in this 
great country such speech is understood only by the very few.”47 

Kuyper’s Lectures in Princeton were attended by a large crowd and Kuyper 
was very satisfied about the event. But did his audience understand his mes- 
sage? There were two mismatches at stake. The first was that the audience in 
Princeton consisted mainly of theologians. They praised Kuyper’s loyalty to 
Calvinism and orthodoxy, and welcomed him as an ally in their defense of his- 
toric Christianity over against Modernism, much as they had welcomed Vos’s 
transfer to Princeton five years before. But Kuyper had not come to the United 
States as a defense aid, but to start an offensive campaign. The Princeton 
theologians did not adopt his new interpretation of Calvinism, which implied 
an antithesis between modern culture and Christianity, and therefore a new 
reflection of what it meant to be Christian, not only in the church and theol- 
ogy but also in politics, science, and culture. This antithesis was understood 
in secularizing Dutch society, but American theologians considered their 
nation and society to be Christian. To them, Kuyper’s message on the posi- 
tion of Christians in modern society was far too radical. The second mismatch 
between speaker and audience was that Calvinism was not a positive buzz- 
word in America’s gilded age. Protestantism was associated with freedom from 
religious authority. Luther and his resistance to the pope therefore made him a 


44 “The style is the man.” 

45 Steffens to Kuyper, June 30, 1898, in Harinck, “We Live Presently under A Waning Moon” 
(see above, n. 8), 178. 

46 Steffens to Kuyper, January 4, 1888, in ibid., 134. 

47 Steffens to Kuyper, December 30, 1892, in ibid., 159. 
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popular figure, while Calvin was considered despotic, both for the way he ruled 
in Geneva (Servetus!) and for his predestinarian theology. 

When Bavinck visited the United States for the first time in 1892, he under- 
stood this American antipathy for Calvinism: 


The American is too aware of himself, he is too much conscious of his 
power, his will is too strong, to be a Calvinist. In addition to this, he has 
been too successful. He succeeds at whatever he does. He sees no limit 
to his might. Calvinism finds acceptance among a people who have been 
saved by [God’s] council and action, that, despairing in itself, can only be 
saved by God’s grace. But the Americans know no suffering; their strug- 
gle for independence against England, the war of the North against the 
South, were times of bravery, triumph and the unfolding of power ... God 
has entrusted America with its own high and great calling. [May America] 
strive for it, in its own way. Calvinism, after all, is not the only truth!*® 


Ten years after his visit, Kuyper admitted to his daughter Henriette that he had 
overrated the Calvinist character of American society: “The Americans don’t 
have a coherent [Christian] worldview. The worldview they have is completely 
modern.... That is the reason why my Stone Lectures had no effect. If I had 
known beforehand that America was like this, I would have lectured in a com- 
pletely different way. They were not ripe for the Stone Lectures. But I had pre- 
sumed that Americans still held to Calvin, but that was not the case.”49 
Notwithstanding these mismatches Princeton was the best place to launch 
neo-Calvinism. No other institution that might have sympathized with it at 
that time would have offered Kuyper the same exposure. Hope College and 
Seminary and Calvin College and Seminary were parochial institutions, which 
could not have offered Kuyper a platform with the allure of the Stone Lectures. 
And though Princeton Seminary may have misunderstood Kuyper and neo- 
Calvinism, they stayed closely allied with this tradition till the 1930s. After 
Kuyper the seminary invited the neo-Calvinists Herman Bavinck (1908), Henry 


m 


48 Eglinton and Harinck, “Herman Bavinck’s ‘My Journey to America 
12-13. 


(see above, n. 34), 10, 


49 “Ook hier ontmoet ik telkens Amerikanen, en het is altoos ’t zelfde. Ze hebben geen 
einheitliche Weltanschauung. Wat ze daarvan hebben is puur modern.... Dat was dan 
ook de oorzaak dat mijn Stonelectures zonder effect bleven. Had ik vooraf geweten, dat 
Amerika zoo was, ik zou heel anders gesproken hebben. Ze waren voor de Stonelectures 
niet rijp. Maar steeds had ik geleefd in de voorstelling dat de Amerikanen nog aan Calvijn 
vasthielden, en dat was niet zoo.... Hoofdzaak was dat de receptiviteit er voor ontbrak.” 
Kuyper to H.S.S. Kuyper, January 27, 1906, in HDC, Abraham Kuyper Papers. 
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Dosker (1919), Hugo Visscher (1922), Kuyper’s son Herman H. Kuyper (1926), 
and Bavinck’s successor at the Vrije Universiteit, Valentijn Hepp (1930) to 
deliver the Stone Lectures; Bavinck, Dosker, and Hepp accepted and published 
their lectures. 

Hepp was the last neo-Calvinist in a row to be invited by Princeton. Conflicts 
about the character of the seminary had resulted in a split in 1929. Orthodox 
Presbyterian faculty left and founded Westminster Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, calling it Westminster to reflect its strict adherence to the 1647 
Westminster Confession of Faith. After fifty years of allegiance to Princeton, 
the Vrije Universiteit now was now forced to make a choice. Sympathetic to 
the confessional stance of Westminster, the Vrije Universiteit left Princeton 
and supported the seminary in Philadelphia. Calvin College and Seminary did 
the same. It was the reference to Kuyper and his legacy that bound the three 
schools together. At Princeton, Kuyper and neo-Calvinism were replaced by 
Karl Barth and neo-Orthodoxy. 

In the meantime, Calvin College and Seminary had grown, and Ph.D. candi- 
dates from the crc started to come to the Vrije Universiteit in the years before 
the First World War, sometimes via Princeton. They became professors at 
Calvin in the 1920s and introduced neo-Calvinism in Grand Rapids, as Vos tried 
to do with no success three decades before. Again, this introduction generated 
tensions, this time on the issue of common grace, interpreted as God’s favor 
toward this world and humanity. According to opponents of the growing neo- 
Calvinist influence, Kuyper and Bavinck had been too open toward culture, for 
example in their use of extra-biblical information for understanding the Bible 
and in their positive attitude toward American culture. The distinctive charac- 
ter of Christianity was at stake and they called for an isolationist approach of 
culture and stressed the antithetical aspects in Kuyper’s works. Others hoped 
to imbue American culture with neo-Calvinism, and referred particularly to 
the connective Bavinck. In Dutch-American spheres, neo-Calvinism was “not 
opposed from without but divided within.”©° This led to ecclesial conflict and 
the founding in 1924 of the Protestant Reformed Church, which was anti-neo- 
Calvinist.>! After this traumatic episode, the CRC stressed the need for cohe- 
sion, still referred to Kuyper (not so much Bavinck) but avoided debates on 
their European intellectual background, and stuck to its own religious and eth- 
nical distinctiveness.” 


50 Bratt, Dutch Calvinism (see above, n. 7), 50. 
51 Ibid., 93-119. 
52 Ibid., 123-127. 
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In this context, the people at Westminster and Calvin mused about found- 
ing a Christian University, following the example of the Vrije Universiteit. 
Their opposition to Karl Barth briefly seemed to offer a rallying point.53 
The plan became sidetracked when Westminster got involved in church 
struggles in the mid 1930s, added to the fact that the Presbyterian and neo- 
Calvinist mentality differed too much for such an alliance to work well. 
Even though Westminster professors Cornelius Van Til, Rienk Bouke Kuiper, 
and Ned B. Stonehouse, who all had a crc background, functioned as a trait 
dunion, the former mindset was too Anglo-Saxon to the other party, and the 
latter too Dutch. Van Til and Stonehouse kept close relations with Dutch neo- 
Calvinists like Frederik W. Grosheide and Herman Ridderbos, and also with 
Klaas Schilder, who visited Westminster and Calvin on his American trips of 
1939 and 1947. But the best opportunities were for a rapprochement of Calvin 
and the Vrije Universiteit. Kuyper’s Stone Lectures had become mandatory 
reading in Grand Rapids. Shortly after the Second World War, Calvin Seminary 
courted Gerrit C. Berkouwer — Hepp’s successor in the chair of Dogmatics 
in Amsterdam. Starting in 1947, this culminated in a call to a professorship 
from the general synod of the Christian Reformed Church in 1952. Berkouwer 
declined, but together with the American lecture tour in 1958 by Herman 
Dooyeweerd, Professor of Law at the Vrije Universiteit and one of the founders 
of a neo-Calvinist Reformational Philosophy, this launched the next episode 
in the neo-Calvinist connection with America, now with Calvin College and 
Seminary taking a leading role. 


4 Conclusion 


The United States was the first country outside the Netherlands where neo- 
Calvinism had a stronghold and played a role in ecclesial and academic 
circles. This chapter asked how this could happen. Why, for example, did neo- 
Calvinism not spread to Germany or Scotland, countries where the first repre- 
sentatives of neo-Calvinism had personal contacts or where Calvinism played 
a particularly strong role? The answer to this question has a lot to do with the 
historical context, like the migration from Europe to the United States. This 


53 See George Harinck, “How Can an Elephant Understand a Whale and Vice Versa?’ The 
Dutch Origins of Cornelius Van Til’s Appraisal of Karl Barth,” in Karl Barth and American 
Evangelicalism, ed. Bruce L. McCormack and Clifford B. Anderson (Grand Rapids, MI, 
2011), 13—41. 

54 John R. Muether, Cornelius Van Til: Reformed Apologist and Churchman (Phillisburg, NJ, 
2008), 78-79. 
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was not only a movement of people, but also one of ideas. In the case of neo- 
Calvinism, its main American representatives did not have it in their luggage 
when crossing the Atlantic, but they were receptive to it after they arrived in 
the United States. And the reason for this reception was not so much a need 
they experienced in their new cultural context, but more the result of a change 
in the theological and ecclesial climate in their native country, which con- 
tinued to be their spiritual and intellectual source. The combination of the 
migration experience and the continuing links between the new and the old 
world made some Dutchmen in America sensitive to this change. Steffens 
and Dosker in particular realized that part of their reasons for migrating — the 
bleak religious situation in their native country — was unvalidated by the rise 
of neo-Calvinism. Yet they did not decide to return to Europe, though Dosker 
and Vos sometimes mused about this possibility, instead eventually trying to 
introduce neo-Calvinism in their new cultural context. This is a first result we 
note: the reason for introducing neo-Calvinism in the new world lay in what 
happened in Europe. 

The three agents of neo-Calvinism in the United States were not educated at 
the Vrije Universiteit and had not been raised in the Reformed Church where 
Kuyper started his ministerial career and promoted his reform. They were 
all from the Seceder tradition, which was ambivalent toward the rise of neo- 
Calvinism in the Netherlands. One of the reasons the majority of the genera- 
tion of Seceders that set sail for America before the 1880s left the Netherlands 
was the narrow-mindedness of their church. These Seceders consequently 
recognized something of their own yearning in Kuyper’s new and broad cul- 
tural view. The starting point of their appreciation was the university Kuyper 
founded, and not for example the political party he organized, or his leader- 
ship in the school struggle. From their international point of view the Vrije 
Universiteit was the most interesting institution, and for his part Kuyper’s 
aim abroad was to reach out to academic circles. The Dutch-Americans 
had founded Hope College and Seminary (later called Western Theological 
Seminary) and Calvin College and Seminary in the 1860s and 1870s. These 
institutions were not modeled after the Vrije Universiteit, and though Kuyper’s 
1880 founding of a university instead of a seminary plus a college was greatly 
admired, it came too late and could not no longer be copied. The struggle for 
Christian primary education and the creation of his Antirevolutionary Party 
were conditioned by the Dutch cultural and political situation, and would not 
develop into neo-Calvinist export products. Neither did Kuyper’s ecclesial con- 
flict, which in 1886 resulted in the Doleantie. What impressed American sup- 
porters of neo-Calvinism was the merger Kuyper and Bavinck accomplished 
in 1892 of the Dolerende churches with most of the Seceder churches. They 
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hoped this would have positive effects on the complex situation of two Dutch 
immigrant churches — the rca and crc - living like cat and dog. Yet a posi- 
tive effect was not achieved, even though Kuyper personally promoted unity in 
person when he visited the Midwest in 1898. As to the church, Steffens, Dosker, 
and Vos were disappointed. They suffered from the antagonism between the 
RCA and CRC, and the hostile attitude toward neo-Calvinism of some spokes- 
men in both churches. The result was that in the 1890s, all three of them longed 
for a different ecclesial context. They found it in the Presbyterian Church, a 
denomination much larger than the two Dutch-American immigrant churches 
combined, and one on the defense at the frontline between Modernism and 
orthodoxy, especially at its seminary in Princeton. As a second point we note 
that the importing of neo-Calvinism was only partial and mainly restricted to 
a theological ideal. 

The reasons for the discrepancy between the sympathy of several leaders of 
the Dutch-American community for neo-Calvinism and its relatively unsuc- 
cessful introduction were twofold. On the one hand, the conflict between 
modernism and orthodoxy did not play out at the heart of these communities 
in the same way as it did in the Netherlands. Modernism was a debate in aca- 
demia, specifically at the East coast academia. It was an issue in Presbyterian 
academic circles, but not in Holland or Grand Rapids. To the Dutch-Americans 
it was a conflict at a distance, one in which their sympathies were clear but 
that did not call for the creation of new institutions. For them, a gesture of 
sympathy toward institutions like Princeton would do. On the other hand, 
American society by and large still had a Christian character and did not need 
to be opposed as was the case in the secularizing Netherlands. 

As a result, neo-Calvinism found support among members in the Dutch- 
American community who had a broader theological orientation (a minority), 
but not among the rank and file. Kuyper and Bavinck were widely appreciated, 
but mainly for their Reformed spirituality and what they accomplished in the 
Netherlands, in the school struggle for example. This sympathetic commu- 
nity and its institutions were the necessary conditions for the export of neo- 
Calvinism not present elsewhere in the world. This explains the forerunner 
role of the Dutch-American community in importing neo-Calvinism. The neo- 
Calvinist ideas about Christianity and culture did not resonate in the US, how- 
ever. And the ecclesial links with the Netherlands were still too tight to stimulate 
Americanization. This explains why theologians like Steffens, Dosker, and Vos 
felt attracted to the Presbyterian Church. On the one hand, there the conflict 
with modernism was at stake, a conflict in which neo-Calvinism offered an 
orthodox position. On the other hand, here the ecclesial narrow-mindedness 
and exclusively Dutch orientation could be overcome. In the United States, 
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neo-Calvinism would play a minor role in Presbyterian circles, but it would 
not yet prosper in the Dutch-American communities where it initially landed. 
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PART 2 


The Exploration of Theological, Cultural, 
and Political Developments 


CHAPTER 6 


“The Blundering Reports of Careless 
or Obtuse Men” 


August Tholuck and American Universalism 


David Komline 


When Henry Dwight published a German travelogue in 1829, he noted that 
“until within a few years,’ Germany had been “a terra incognita to most 
Americans.” For decades, Germany and America had had little cultural con- 
tact. On the one hand, recent immigration to the United States had been mini- 
mal. From the 1760s to the mid-1840s, the percentage of Americans who had 
been born abroad steadily decreased.” On the other hand, political and mili- 
tary disruptions had meant that few Americans had traveled to Germany. But 
the so-called Era of Good Feelings ushered in change. 

Increasingly, Americans went abroad, for instance to recuperate, as did 
Dwight, or to study. George Ticknor and Edward Everett charted the course 
to German universities, setting sail two months after the official conclusion of 
the War of 1812.3 Soon, American theologians were making this pilgrimage. In 
1821, Robert Bridges Patton became the second American, after Everett, to earn 
a Ph.D. in Germany. Five years later, Patton inspired Charles Hodge to spend a 
sabbatical in Europe.* 

With increased personal contact came heightened general interest, facili- 
tated by the explosion of print media that began around 1825. As one monthly 
put it in 1831, “This is the golden age of periodicals!”> These publications fre- 
quently printed news about Germany. Frank Luther Mott has concluded that 
“American interest in German literature was second only to that which was 
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4 For more on Hodge's time in Europe, see Paul C. Gutjahr, Charles Hodge: Guardian of 
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5 Illinois Monthly Magazine (April 1831), as cited in Frank Luther Mott, A History of American 
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shown in English writings.’ With more Americans traveling and periodicals 
eager to print news from Europe, citizens had unprecedented access to infor- 
mation from abroad. The terra incognita that Dwight had referenced was 
being mapped. 

Americans believed Germany was emerging from a long period of reli- 
gious decline. Dwight’s travelogue offered a chapter chronicling Germany’s 
descent into “a skepticism more general, than was ever visible in any other 
Protestant country,” starting with the Thirty Years War and continuing to the 
triumph of rationalism and higher criticism. But Dwight also noted a recent 
surge in orthodox religion. He credited this development to King Frederick 
William 111. Other Americans, however, would soon associate it with one theo- 
logian: Friedrich August Gottreu Tholuck. 

Tholuck was a brilliant young scholar who taught at Berlin and then Halle. 
His intellectual interests were vast: he published on Sufism, the Bible, theology, 
and church history. He spoke well over a dozen languages. Early in his career, 
his gifts had won him the recognition of a group of pietist aristocrats, through 
whose influence he became a leader in — and the leading theologian of — the 
German Awakening then underway.’ With proficient English, he befriended 
numerous visitors from the United States and corresponded with scores of 
Americans — letters from seventy-four of whom survive in his collected papers.’ 
Americans were attracted to Tholuck because of his warm evangelical piety 
and his reputation as a foe of rationalism. By the end of the 1830s, as one com- 
mentator noted, Tholuck had “been more frequently quoted” and accorded 
more authority “than perhaps ... any other theologian of Germany.’ As a result, 
Tholuck’s name had “become familiar even to the ears of the unlearned chris- 
tian on this side of the Atlantic.”!° After the first volume of Tholuck’s biography 
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came out in 1885, one commentator noted: “For many years Tholuck was not 
only the most widely known theologian of Germany but of the world.” 

But in the mid-1830s, Tholuck became the center of a prolonged American 
debate: Was Tholuck a universalist? Contemporary participants believed 
the question had significant consequences. The Baptists who had first made 
the accusation stuck to their guns, believing their integrity to be on the line. 
But many other American evangelicals — especially Congregationalists and 
Lutherans — defended Tholuck, embarrassed by the suggestion of universal- 
ism in someone whose work they had praised. American Universalists, mean- 
while, were thrilled, hoping to claim Tholuck as one of their own. Given the 
stakes, all parties threw themselves into interpreting the theology of this young 
German professor. 

This essay traces the American controversy over Tholuck’s supposed uni- 
versalism. It presents the development of the controversy in several phases, 
each triggered by new pieces of evidence, sometimes from American travelers 
in Europe and sometimes from Tholuck himself. As each piece of evidence 
appeared, Americans fought over its proper interpretation. Did the latest con- 
tribution confirm or disprove that Tholuck believed in the salvation of all? 
Could the evidence be read another way? Finally, after years of debate and 
Tholuck’s third letter directly addressing the issue, a consensus emerged. 
Tholuck had once harbored universalist tendencies but did so no longer. 

After the controversy had subsided, one participant blamed it on “the blun- 
dering reports of careless or obtuse men.” This accusation may have been 
harsh, but it highlights a significant reality revealed in this debate: despite 
intense interest in things German, Americans were ill-equipped to interpret 
the theology of the divines across the Atlantic. Nonetheless, their attempts 
to do so mattered. In this case, Americans’ persistent questioning of Tholuck 
pushed him to change his opinion on the question of universal salvation. 


1 Henry Dwight Begins the Controversy 


The origins of the controversy surrounding Tholuck’s potential universalism 
lay in Dwight’s travelogue, compiled from letters home while staying mostly 
in Göttingen from 1824 to 1828. After outlining Germany’s religious decline 
and recent revival, Dwight raised one area of present concern. Even among 
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the orthodox, he noted, “the doctrine of the eternity of future punishment 
is almost universally rejected.” Only one German Dwight had met positively 
affirmed this idea. Others used various strategies to avoid this conclusion. 
Dwight named no names, but he wrote that “one of the Orthodox professors 
who is considered to be eminent for his piety” told him “that this doctrine 
evidently appears in the New Testament, but that his heart could not receive 
it, unless he were to change his views of the character of God”! Later on, 
Americans would assume this person was Tholuck. 

Dwight’s book was published in 1829, immediately sparking the interest of 
America’s elite. Four publications reviewed it at length, each offering a posi- 
tive overarching assessment while flagging minor deficiencies.'4 The North 
American Review, for instance, concluded that Dwight’s work contained “many 
valuable details, not unmingled, however, with mistakes, which a longer resi- 
dence, a closer observation, or a more preparatory study, might have enabled 
a foreign tourist to avoid.” Soon, attention would focus on one area as espe- 
cially problematic in this regard. 

Only one review commented on Dwight’s paragraph about universalism, 
but it did so at length. The Quarterly Christian Spectator, a Congregationalist 
paper published in New Haven, noted that “Universalists in this country have 
appealed with triumph to [Dwight’s] work, as giving support and sanction to 
their latitudinarian sentiments.” The reviewer dismissed these appeals, citing 
names and titles to argue that most German theologians believed punish- 
ment after death to be eternal. The reviewer also noted that another American 
traveler, who had lived in Göttingen in 1827, had explicitly asked a gather- 
ing of clergy and students if the punishment of the wicked was endless. All 
but one had “unequivocally replied in the affirmative.” Dwight’s contacts, in 
other words, did not represent most Germans. And the theologian Dwight 
cited, who contrasted the New Testament witness with his own understand- 
ing of God’s character, manifested a theological “backwardness” that ought to 
be condemned. But even this person, the reviewer noted, might not qualify 
as a Universalist. “Universalism inculcates in positive terms, and as a well- 
established fact, that all mankind will ultimately be saved.”!6 From the begin- 
ning, then, Dwight’s claims raised both alarms and objections. 
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It did not take long for this discussion to trickle down into more popular 
venues. In 1830, an article appeared in the Boston Recorder, Boston’s second 
most popular newspaper, with a circulation of about 5,000.!” Calling attention 
to the controversy, it asserted that “Tholuck and the other Orthodox Professors 
at the German Universities ... are not believers in the doctrine of the final res- 
toration of all men to happiness.” Those who have stated otherwise have done 
so either from “an entire ignorance of the peculiarities of German Theology” or 
from “a desire to impose upon the ignorance of others.”!8 In either case, igno- 
rance seemed to abound. 

Of course, some Americans were less ignorant than others about German 
affairs. One of the most knowledgeable was Edward Robinson, who would 
become, as a recent biographer has put it, “America’s greatest Biblical scholar 
of the ante-bellum period.’ Robinson had lived in Germany, where he had 
met his wife and spent extended time with Tholuck, from 1826 to 1830. He had 
also authored or contributed to several of the news items about Tholuck that 
had recently appeared in the American press.2° 

Upon returning to the states and learning about the controversy Dwight’s 
book had aroused, Robinson wrote to Tholuck. He downplayed the book’s 
importance, noting that it had “made little impression” and that Dwight'’s “best 
friends regret the publication of it.” Its information seemed to come more from 
“the pub talk of Göttingen and Berlin” than from careful observation. The book 
contained “a great deal of half truth.” In sum, Robinson did not think highly of 
Dwight’s work. 

But the book had made an impact in one area, and here Robinson sought 
to intervene. Dwight had excited “a good deal of interest” by stating that “the 
evangelical party in Germany ... are all universalists.” Robinson had attempted 
to convince his countrymen otherwise, stating that Dwight had likely meant to 
note that final judgment would only come to those who remained impenitent in 
the afterlife, an idea that Robinson remembered Tholuck expressing.”! Indeed, 
two years earlier, Robinson had written a letter home from Halle outlining how 
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Tholuck held precisely this view. At the time, Robinson had privately confided 
that Tholuck’s position was part of a larger devotion to a philosophy that was 
“to be regretted.”2* But now, perceiving German evangelicals to be under public 
attack, he raced to their defense. In his letter to Tholuck, Robinson requested 
additional ammunition, asking if Tholuck would share his “own + the general 
views on this more fully and freely.’23 

Robinson’s attempt to put this controversy to rest by appealing to Tholuck 
directly did not work. It is unclear if Tholuck responded to his request. Tholuck 
did write letters to Robinson, two selections of which Robinson published in 
the journal he edited. Neither excerpt touched on universal salvation, how- 
ever. If Tholuck addressed the issue, Robinson did not reprint his comments. 
Nevertheless, this interaction sheds light on the relationship between America 
and Germany at the time. In one of his letters, Tholuck praised some articles 
on Germany that had recently appeared in Robinson’s journal as “highly grat- 
ifying,” although he also noted a description of Germans’ “love of novelty’” 
as “not being entirely well grounded.’ This assessment actually encouraged 
Robinson. He published the letter and appended a paragraph noting his “hesi- 
tancy and self-distrust” in writing about Germany, especially given that “there 
has of late years been so much published in our country respecting Germany, 
that was either only half true; or if true, yet so distorted by false coloring as 
to make an erroneous impression.’** But by not directly addressing these 
half-truths — perhaps the report about Tholuck’s universalism? — Robinson 
also restrained the fires of the controversy. For a few years, no one else stoked 
them, either, and the question of German universalism receded. 


2 Barnas Sears Revives the Controversy 


In 1834, however, another article brought the question of universalism in 
Germany to the fore. Barnas Sears, a Baptist minister studying in Germany, 
wrote a series of letters home that were published by the Baptist Register, a 
weekly newspaper in upstate New York.”5 The second of these letters, which 


22 Hermine Weigel Williams, ed., Letters from Edward Robinson to Moses Stuart, 1826-1830 
(Clinton, NY, 2003), 49. 

23 Robinson to Tholuck, September 28, 1830. 

24 “From the Same to the Same,” Biblical Repository 4 (January 1832), 203-206. 

25 For more on Sears and his studies in Germany, see Alvah Hovey, Barnas Sears, a Christian 
Educator: His Making and Work (New York, 1902), 23-53. 
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were republished in the Christian Watchman, the nation’s leading Baptist mag- 
azine, offered an extended treatment of Tholuck.2® 

Although Sears nowhere admitted it, the American public would have had 
good reason to be suspicious of his testimony. An eager student, Sears had writ- 
ten to Tholuck about the conditions of his lecture hall: “I find it difficult where 
I sit to hear you, when you speak in a low tone: and the effort which I make to 
catch the words distracts my attention from the sense.” He noted that the prob- 
lem was not Tholuck’s: “If it was not a foreign language, I should have no such 
difficulty.” He therefore asked if Tholuck could arrange for him to sit closer. 
Whether Tholuck did so or not, somehow Sears formed an opinion about his 
famous teacher, despite his linguistic difficulties.2” 

Sears offered a mixed assessment of Tholuck. He praised him as “decid- 
edly a man of genius” and applauded his influence in combating rationalism. 
However, he noted that although the famous theologian was “on the side of 
orthodoxy,’ this was distinctly “the orthodoxy of Germany.” Given the rising 
influence of German scholarship in America, Sears felt compelled to note that 
“this distinguished and excellent man, in common with the great majority of 
the evangelical divines of Germany, though he professes to have serious doubts, 
and is cautious in avowing the sentiment, believes that all men and fallen spir- 
its will finally be saved.” As a result, “the German mania of speculation vitiates 
more or less the whole system of what is here called orthodox theology.’?8 

Sears’s letter quickly sparked a response. One week later, the Boston Recorder, 
which had defended Tholuck in the wake of Dwight’s book, weighed in again. 
It dismissed Sears’s account as “distorted and extravagant, and about as much 
like Tholuck as would be a scarecrow dressed up in his old clothes.” Further, 
it attacked Sears along two lines. First, it noted that in writing this letter, he 
had breached “Christian courtesy and confidence” by discussing Tholuck’s pri- 
vate views. Second, given the flawed nature of the report, the Recorder char- 
acterized Sears as “not yet fully acquainted with the German language and 
theology.’29 In other words, Sears had not understood Tholuck, and whatever 
he had understood, he had not had the right to share. 

But the Recorder’s intervention did not put the story to rest. Six months later, 
the paper therefore addressed it again. After a smaller newspaper noted that 


26 For more on the Christian Watchman, see Mott, History of American Magazines (see above, 
n. 5), 138. For the article itself, see “Prof. Tholuck, and the German Divinity,” Christian 
Watchman (August 15, 1834). 

27 Barnas Sears to August Tholuck, Halle, 1838 [?], in Halle, Archiv der Franckeschen 
Stiftungen, BII 2558. The date, marked by an archivist, is wrong. 

28 “Prof. Tholuck, and the German Divinity,’ Christian Watchman (August 15, 1834). 

29 “Letter from Germany,’ Boston Recorder (August 22, 1834). 
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a majority of “the Evangelical Christians of Germany” were “Restorationists,” 
that is, Universalists who believed that before the final judgment, hitherto 
unrepentant persons would be punished in the afterlife until their ultimate 
repentance,*° the Recorder responded not simply by denying this accusation, 
but by explaining the position of the German evangelicals. In short, “the truth 
is, that several of the ‘evangelical Christians of Germany’ hold, not as a doc- 
trine of the gospel, which they are authorized to teach on divine authority, 
but as a speculative opinion, which they hope will prove correct, that every 
member of the human race will have, at some time before the final judgment, 
a distinct offer of salvation through Christ.” Some would receive this offer after 
death. This belief “differs, manifestly and widely, from the Restorationism of 
this country; as it gives the convicted sinner no hope that he can reject Christ 
for the present, and yet escape eternal perdition.”?! German evangelicals were 
not universalists, the Recorder insisted, though many did believe in an interme- 
diate state between death and judgment. 


3 The Lutheran Observer and Tholuck 


Until this point, the prominent players in this debate had been Baptists and 
Congregationalists. Soon, Lutherans and Universalists joined the fray. In 
1835, an anonymous pamphlet titled “An Exposé of Universalism” appeared 
in upstate New York. Upon discovering the pamphlet, a Universalist paper 
attempted to undermine its argument by identifying its author as a certain 
Lutheran pastor and then pitting that author against his own denomination. 
It noted that a majority of American Lutherans believed “in the final resti- 
tution of all things.” And if that were not enough, the article continued, “All 
the world knows, that these sentiments are universal, with the Lutherans in 
Germany.”?? By this time, the claim that German evangelicals were universal- 
ists had received a wide audience. 

But the Universalists’ claims provoked a response by the Lutheran Observer, 
a revivalist-oriented weekly and the most widely-read of all Lutheran 


30 The “Restorationist controversy,’ which pitted Restorationists against the “ultra- 
Universalists” who denied any punishment after death, was the biggest source of divi- 
siveness among Universalists in the early nineteenth century. For a summary of the 
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31  “Restorationism in Germany,’ Boston Recorder (April 17, 1835). 

32  ILD.W, “AnExposé of Universalism,” Religious Inquirer and Gospel Anchor (August 22, 1835). 
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periodicals.33 The paper’s editor, Benjamin Kurtz, added new evidence, which 
it insisted was superior to that offered by either Dwight or Sears, to the grow- 
ing debate: “We ourselves have made the tour of Germany, with the superior 
advantage of understanding the language of the country perfectly.” These 
travels had not turned up one universalist. There was, Kurtz affirmed, a com- 
mon belief that those who die without hearing the gospel “proclaimed in 
its unadulterated simplicity” — and even “multitudes in Europe” died in this 
state — would hear the gospel “in a middle state, intervening between death 
and the resurrection.’ In an attempt to explain away the statements offered by 
Dwight and Sears, the paper asked: “Is it not possible that Prof. Sears, with his 
limited knowledge of the German language, or Prof. Dwight, laboring probably 
under the same disadvantage, or from some other cause, might have mistaken 
this peculiarity of doctrine for that of universal salvation?”3+ 

Others, too, proposed that linguistic deficiencies limited Dwight and Sears. 
Late in 1835, the Boston Recorder printed a letter from an American mission- 
ary abroad. The author noted the “importance” of, “interest” in, and confusion 
over the question of “to what extent Universalism prevailed among the pro- 
fessing Christians of Switzerland.” In attempting to find an answer, the author 
believed he discovered terminological confusion. In Switzerland, “the term 
Universalist ... refers simply to those who believe that the benefits of the death 
of Christ are capable of being applied to all if they will accept of it.” In other 
words, it referred to a universal, as opposed to a limited, atonement. Given this 
understanding, the author dismissed the accounts of both Dwight and Sears.°5 
Swiss divines did not believe that all would be saved; the author therefore 
assumed that German ones did not either. Sears later said that conversations 
with this traveler revealed that he had only visited French Switzerland, basing 
his conclusions on the French term “universalisme.”® But for the time being, 
the missionary had confirmed doubts about Sears’s German abilities. 


33 For more on the Lutheran Observer, see Clifford E. Nelson, ed., Lutherans in North America 
(Philadelphia, 1975), 133-134. 

34 This article, or at least portions of it, was widely republished. See for instance: “Lutheran 
Observer,’ Gospel Anchor (December 19, 1835); Connecticut Observer (December 28, 1835); 
“Theology in Germany,” Boston Recorder (February 5, 1836). The last of these articles 
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the Life and Character of Rev. Benjamin Kurtz, D.D., LL.D.: Delivered Before the Professors 
and Students of the Missionary Institute, and a Large Concourse of Citizens and Visiters, at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., Monday Evening, May 28th, 1866 (Philadelphia, 1866). 

35 “Letter from Switzerland,” Boston Recorder (December 25, 1835). 

36 Barnas Sears, “Tholuck and Universalism,” Christian Watchman (January 19, 1838). 
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While some defended the orthodoxy of Germany's evangelical party, 
Universalists rushed to claim Tholuck as one of their own. Universalist papers 
began republishing the nuggets of wisdom from Tholuck that mainstream 
evangelical papers printed with some regularity. By printing an inspiring quote 
from Tholuck, accompanied by a statement such as, “Tholuck is known to be a 
believer in the final salvation of all men,” papers positioned their Universalist 
faith as part of the evangelical mainstream.3” 

Thomas Jefferson Sawyer led the way in attempting to claim Tholuck. 
Sawyer edited the Christian Messenger, which in 1835 merged with some other 
papers to become the Universalist Union. He also served as the secretary of 
the Universalist Historical Society.38 In connection with his first post, Sawyer 
frequently wrote about Tholuck. In connection with the second, he wrote 
to Tholuck. 

Sawyer sent Tholuck a letter on June 9, 1835. After introducing himself, 
Sawyer presented the main tenets of his denomination, especially that “the 
doctrine of the final salvation of all men [is] clearly revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures.” He then offered a brief history of Universalism in America, before 
turning to the reason for his missive. Introducing both Dwight and Sears, 
Sawyer noted that “the Universalists of America have experienced peculiar 
pleasure, in learning that a faith in God’s impartial love + efficient grace is very 
generally enjoyed in Germany.” He asked Tholuck to provide “information con- 
cerning the prevalence of Universalism in Germany, the manner in which it is 
held, or the evidences on which it is predicated, etc. etc.” Specifically, Sawyer 
sought input on the American rumor that most Germans did not believe that 
Universalism was “clearly revealed’ but nonetheless thought that “it faintly 
glimmers through some few passages of the divine word.” Sawyer was push- 
ing, in other words, to determine the extent and nature of Tholuck’s universal- 
ist commitments. 

Sawyer’s letter was hand-delivered, allowing Tholuck to return an imme- 
diate response. He acknowledged that “the doctrine of final restoration ... is 
received by many of the evangelical party in this country,” but noted that it 
was “far from being the universal belief.” In fact, “the leading men at present 
are rather opposite to it.” That said, he also noted that “most of our divines 
receive and teach the doctrine of a state of probation and trial hereafter, in 


37 “The Father Calls,” Christian Messenger (November 28, 1835). 
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which souls may be converted till the day of final judgment.” Tholuck himself 
had preached this doctrine, and he recommended a printed version of the ser- 
mon to Sawyer.70 

Sawyer reprinted Tholuck’s letter, exulting that Tholuck had declared “that 
many of the evangelical party in Germany are Universalists, and most of them 
not only believers but teachers of the doctrine of a future state of probation.’ 
Sawyer’s commentary ignored Tholuck’s statement that the leading theo- 
logians opposed the doctrine of a final restoration. Sawyer also drew a con- 
clusion that was by no means obvious: “That Professor Tholuck is himself a 
Universalist there can be no doubt.”4! 

But the question then was: What does it mean to be a Universalist? The mis- 
sionary abroad had insisted that Switzerland had no “sect of Universalists in 
the American” sense.** Similarly, during his travels in Germany, the editor of 
the Lutheran Observer had not met one “Universalist, in the American sense 
of the term.” But in reporting on the Observer's claim, a Universalist paper 
had dismissed this statement: “Who has said that anyone in Germany is a 
‘Universalist’ in the American sense of the term?”43 Now, several months later, 
Sawyer seemed to be making precisely this claim about Tholuck. In doing so, 
he seemed to use one definition privately and a different one publicly, having 
written to Tholuck that universalism entailed a belief that universal salvation 
was “clearly revealed” in the Scriptures and then having announced to his read- 
ers that Tholuck was a Universalist when Tholuck had made no such claim. 
The extent to which Tholuck’s beliefs corresponded with those of American 
Universalists became another disputed area in this controversy. 


4 Sears Defends Himself 


Dwight had died in 1831, long before the controversy he started gathered steam. 
But Sears, serving as a professor at the Hamilton Theological Institution, read 
various sources calling his own account into question. In early 1836, he decided 
to address the issue head-on, sending a long letter to the editor of the New York 
Baptist Register, which had published his original letter and in which he had just 
read an article about the controversy reprinted from the Southern Telegraph. 
This article may have caused special concern for Sears, since it indicated that 
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the controversy had spread beyond the religious press: the Telegraph was a 
Whig paper, not a distinctly religious one. The Telegraph had noted that “there 
certainly is a misunderstanding in the matter,” and Sears emphasized that the 
misunderstanding was not his. Instead, he attacked the editor of the Lutheran 
Observer, Kurtz, as belonging to “a certain class of men who have the faculty of 
traveling in a country without learning any thing except what lies on the surface 
of society.” If Kurtz had not met any Universalists, Sears stated: “the question 
is, whether it was because there were no such Universalists there, or because 
he did not deeply probe the men with whom he associated.’ In order to prove 
that it was the latter, Sears called Hermann Olshausen, whom he termed “the 
most popular commentator on the New Testament of the modern evangelical 
school,” to bear witness. In a volume written in 1833, Olshausen had stated: 


UG 


there have been many Universalists in all ages, but there are more in this age 


m 


than there ever were before.” If Kurtz had not met any of these Universalists, the 
fault was all his own.44 

Having demonstrated a better grasp on German theology than “the editor 
of the Lutheran Observer, Sears moved to discuss Tholuck himself. Given the 
extensive time he spent with Tholuck, with whom he was “particularly inti- 
mate ... for six months, hearing his lectures, visiting him at his house, and 
with him at the house of a mutual friend, and accompanying him in his daily 
walks for exercise,” Sears claimed to be in a much better position to report on 
Tholuck’s theology than Kurtz. 

Neither, he argued, should concerns about his linguistic abilities cast doubt 
upon his account. Sears admitted he may have misunderstood some lectures. 
However, he reported that he also attended “Tholuck’s seminaries — an exercise 
where select students, under his superintendence, debated theological ques- 
tions in Latin.” One such gathering discussed universalism. Sears reported that 
during the debate, “every one could see to which side the Dr. was leaning; and 
in summing up the arguments at last, he came out distinctly on the side of 
Universalism.” So Sears’s German, unreliable as it may have been, did not inter- 
fere with understanding Tholuck’s position.*6 

Still, Sears admitted, “it may be objected that Latin is not our native tongue. 
Perhaps here, too, we misapprehend the drift and issue of the discussion.’ Sears 
had an answer to this objection, as well. In fact, he asserted, he had “often dis- 
cussed this subject in English” with Tholuck, who was famous for his language 
skills. Furthermore, Sears remembered one such conversation in detail, since 
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its content had “made such a painful impression ... that he can remember, not 
only the ideas, but many of the identical words and phrases, employed at the 
time.” Sears printed a transcript in which Tholuck defended his belief that all 
people — and even all demons — would eventually be saved. The substance 
of the exchange confirmed the line with which, as Sears reported it, Tholuck 
began the exchange: “I suppose my American brethren would consider me 
Orthodox in general, except in my Universalism.’*” 


5 Baptists and Congregationalists Continue Sparring 


Sears’s intervention did not convince everyone. The next week, the Christian 
Watchman, published by Massachusetts Baptists, printed a lengthy article 
about the controversy. The author noted Sears’s recent report, but nonetheless 
insisted: “in spite of all the evidence yet adduced, I maintain that Prof. Tholuck 
is NOT a Universalist.” The article used four strategies to discredit Sears’s con- 
clusions. First, it appealed once again to language, though this time implying 
that the problem may not have been Sears’s German, but rather Tholuck’s 
English: given that “the conversation was in English, between an American and 
a German ... misapprehension of terms was easy and probable.” The author 
sacrificed Tholuck’s language skills to defend his orthodoxy. Second, the 
author noted that Sears’s “hasty fireside conversation” with Tholuck was “never 
intended for publication.” Third, even if Sears did accurately convey Tholuck’s 
intentions, Tholuck still would not qualify as “a Universalist, as the term is 
understood in this country.” American Universalism, the author insisted, was 
heterodox, denying “the proper Deity of Christ, a vicarious atonement, deprav- 
ity, regeneration, &c.” Tholuck, in contrast, affirmed these doctrines. In short, 
Tholuck was closer to American evangelicals than to American Universalists. 
Lastly, the author cited several passages seeming to affirm eternal punishment 
in Tholuck’s writings, which he argued were more trustworthy than recol- 
lections of his speech. This article offered a good summary of several of the 
arguments used to defend Tholuck during this controversy. But the article was 
signed by an obscure set of initials: S.S.C. — likely Sewell S. Cutting, a young 
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minister who had only been ordained one month earlier and would wait over 
a decade to make his mark as a newspaper editor.*8 Few people paid attention. 

Over the next six months, most articles about Tholuck either assumed or 
argued that he was a Universalist. With Sears seemingly confirming Tholuck’s 
universalism, American evangelicals — and especially Sears’s fellow Baptists — 
expressed disappointment. As one Universalist paper put it in an article likely 
written by Sawyer, “Our Presbyterian friends” — and other Christians as well — 
were “beginning to speak in very slight terms of German divines as well as 
German divinity.’ Alexander M. Beebee, the editor of the Baptist Register, 
which originally published both of Sears’s letters, admitted that Tholuck was 
“a positive Universalist,” only finding slight consolation in the flimsiness of the 
arguments Tholuck used to support his position.5° A paper published by the 
Associate Reformed Synod of New York took a similar approach: though stat- 
ing that Tholuck had been condemned “without sufficient evidence,” it also 
argued that, if Tholuck were a universalist, “it amounts simply to this — a ruin- 
ous error has adherents in Germany as well as in America.” The article contin- 
ued, detailing universalist errors for another two paragraphs.>! Adam Wilson, 
a Baptist pastor in Maine and editor of Zion’s Advocate, lamented: “It can no 
longer be concealed, that Tholuck all along has been secretly a Universalist ... 
And this is Tholuck! The evangelical Tholuck! The hope of Germany and of 
the world!”52 

Universalists, on the other hand, celebrated the news. The Christian Pilot 
echoed Zion’s Advocate: “Yes Br. Wilson, the fact can no longer be concealed, that 
Universalism is the orthodoxy of Germany, and while you lament we rejoice, 
and give God praise!’53 George Sanderson, the editor of another universalist 
magazine, Herald of Truth, stated: “We are pleased, yea, we do rejoice” that 
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Tholuck had thrown “off the yoke of creeds, dishonorable to God and blighting 
to men.” Tholuck not only gave license to Americans to do the same, but he also 
legitimated the Universalists’ claim to be part of the evangelical mainstream 
in America. Tholuck’s position, Sanderson stated, discredited his detractors’ 
attempts to “arrogate the title of evangelical divine.’>4 

But after six months of such articles, the Literary and Theological Review, 
edited by Leonard Woods of Andover Theological Seminary, published a 
defense of Tholuck in a review of his recently translated commentary on the 
Gospel of John. Although universalism nowhere appeared either in the com- 
mentary or in the translator’s introduction, almost two-thirds of the review 
tackled the topic. The review introduced no new evidence, but rather dismissed 
conflicting testimonies and pointed instead to “the writings of Tholuck him- 
self” Although admitting that Tholuck might allow for an “interval between 
death and the judgment,” the review insisted that his overall works, including 
his commentary on John, supported the conclusion that “Tholuck is, beyond 
all question, a firm believer in the doctrine of future punishment.”®5 

Perhaps emboldened by this support, in November, the Boston Recorder 
reentered the fray. First, it reprinted an anonymous piece, the author of which 
it claimed had been present during the conversation between Tholuck and 
Sears printed earlier in the year. The article praised Tholuck’s character, rather 
than condemning his theology. It did not mention his alleged universalism.5® 
Later, Sears would point out that the author of this article, Elisha Ballantine, 
had actually not been present during the referenced conversation — rather, 
he had been in America — and also that he had published an article in the 
Telegraph a few months earlier that largely confirmed Sears’s statements about 
Germany and Tholuck.®” Still, the Recorder claimed Ballantine’s anonymous 
article praising Tholuck’s character as evidence that Tholuck was not a uni- 
versalist and that Sears had based his claim on a misunderstood conversation. 
The Recorder noted, “the conversation did not make the same impression on 
all who were present.’58 
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But the Recorder’s praise of Tholuck drew the ire of Baptist papers. The 
Baptist Register, the original publisher of Sears’s conversation, expressed 
astonishment that “the ‘impression’ of this other ‘American’ is to be received 
against the positive testimony of Prof. Sears.” Then it upped the ante, adding 
that Sears’s testimony had been “taken down in writing immediately after the 
interview” — seemingly contradicting Sears’s original introduction to the con- 
versation, which noted that he could still “remember, not only the ideas, but 
many of the identical words and phrases.” The Baptist Register was standing 
up for a Baptist minister. 

Other papers also backed Sears. The Christian Watchman, a Baptist paper 
that had defended Tholuck’s orthodoxy after Sears’s letter, complained that the 
Recorder's article was “an act of injustice to Prof. Sears.’ In short, everything 
positive in the Recorder’s article about Tholuck’s “general character” could “be 
true and yet he may hold those particular views ascribed to him by Prof. Sears.” 
The Watchman therefore called on the Recorder to substantiate its implication 
that Sears had misreported his conversation with Tholuck.®° 

It seemed the Baptists and the Congregationalists had argued to a stand- 
still. The Recorder noted the objections of the Register and the Watchman, but 
it stood firm: “we believe that [Sears] has misunderstood and misrepresented 
Prof. Tholuck.” In an article summarizing the debate thus far, it promised “fur- 
ther evidence ... at a future time.”®! One week later the Watchman noted this 
promise, seemingly content to wait. Its particular concern, it said, was not 
with Tholuck: it would “be glad to be assured that Tholuck is in every respect 
‘sound in the faith.” Rather, it simply asked “for fair dealing.”®? By this point, 
Americans were arguing more over each others’ tactics and assumptions than 
over Tholuck’s theology. 


6 Calvin Stowe and Tholuck 


The fresh evidence the Recorder promised came in December. Calvin Stowe, 
professor at Lane Seminary and husband of the soon-to-be-famous Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, was in Germany buying books for his school. Stowe had been 
writing letters to his wife, which she occasionally arranged to be published 
in the Cincinnati Journal, a small weekly edited by her brother, Henry Ward 
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Beecher. One of Stowe’s letters came from Halle and addressed the question 


of Tholuck’s Universalism.®? As published in the Recorder, Stowe’s letter said: 


To-day I dined with Tholuck; and among other things, the doctrine of 
universal salvation came up. He denied directly, that the pious men of 
Germany believed in the positive doctrine of final restoration, and declared 
that it was unjust, to attribute such a sentiment to himself, or to Neander. 
He said, there were two passages in the Bible, and only two, which seemed 
to give countenance to the doctrine, (one in Romans, ‘As in Adam, all 
die) &c and the other in Corinthians ‘That God may be all and in all, &c.) 
but that there were so many passages against it, that he could have no 
positive belief that it is true. * * * Hengstenberg, and all his party, are as 
strenuous asserters of the eternity of future punishment, as the Calvinists 
of America. 


The quote made it seem clear: Tholuck was not a Universalist; Sears had “mis- 
understood what he heard.”64 


But what seemed clear was complicated. The printed quote included three 


asterisks. It is uncertain who introduced these asterisks, but they were not in 


the original letter Stowe sent home. That letter included this line in their place: 


‘He is inclined to hope that it may be true — so also in Neander, and many other 


pious men in Germany — but very few, if any, maintain it as an article of belief 


while” — and here the printed article picks back up with “Hengstenberg, and 


all ...”65 The letter had been bowdlerized in an effort to make Tholuck appear 


more orthodox. 


63 


64 
65 


Charles Edward Stowe, Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Compiled from Her Letters and 
Journals (Boston, 1889), 81; Debby Applegate, The Most Famous Man in America (New 
York, 2006), 129. Interestingly, the letter about universalism was not the only controversial 
one that Stowe wrote. Local abolitionists took offense at Stowe’s treatment of abolition- 
ism in England. See “Professor Stowe — Mr. Birney,” Cincinnati Journal (November 17, 1836); 
“Mr. Birney Again, and Professor Stowe,” Cincinnati Journal (November 24, 1836). 
“Professor Tholuck,” Boston Recorder (December 23, 1836). 

Calvin Ellis Stowe to Harriet (Beecher) Stowe, Halle, Germany, September u, 1836, in 
Hartford, CT, Harriet Beecher Stowe Center Library, Acquisitions. It is unclear who did 
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“Tholuck — Universalism,’ Cincinnati Journal (December 8, 1836). 
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One week later, Sears weighed in again, this time writing the editor of the 
Boston Recorder directly. For the time being, he begged for patience while he 
awaited responses from contacts in Germany. But in the meantime, he offered 
a series of eight questions to highlight key issues in the debate. Several ques- 
tions concerned whether the Recorder had given due consideration to Sears’s 
claims. Others revolved around Tholuck’s beliefs and the extent to which they 
might qualify as “universalist” or at least as diverging from orthodox American 
opinion. And the very first question highlighted the importance of this con- 
versation: “Considering the growing influence of German theological litera- 
ture upon the theology of our own country, is it desirable — is it right, that any 
theological sentiments, really entertained by any of the most popular of the 
German divines, should be concealed?”®® 


7 Tholuck Weighs in a Second Time 


Following the flurry of activity sparked by Stowe’s letter, the controversy lay 
dormant for almost a year. Joseph Tracy, editor of the Recorder, stepped down 
in February of 1837, leaving only one strong Tholuck defender remaining on 
the scene.§” Sure enough, eight months later, the Lutheran Observer renewed 
its efforts. Other newspapers soon followed. 

The Observer published another letter from Tholuck, his second personal 
contribution to the American debate. The paper’s editor, Kurtz, had written to 
Germany. Inquiring of a third party, he explained the background: American 
Universalists claimed Tholuck as one of their own; Kurtz knew Tholuck was 
not a Universalist and had thus defended him; but the Universalists persisted, 
citing Dwight, Sears, and even a letter from Tholuck himself as evidence. Could 
this third party ask Tholuck to weigh in again? 

In his response, Tholuck referenced his letter to Sawyer, which he summa- 
rized: though “this doctrine is spread among us to a considerable extent, ... 
there are but few theologians who firmly believe in it.” While some entertain 
a hope for universal salvation, others, including Hengstenberg, are “decid- 
edly against it” Then Tholuck addressed his own opinion: “I believe in the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and this alone is evidence that I do not believe in 
Universal Restoration.” Tholuck did allow that for some the “means of salva- 
tion” might be “provided beyond the limits of this life,” but not for all. Thus 
whereas in his letter to Sawyer, Tholuck had mostly addressed the opinions 


66 “Professor Tholuck, Boston Recorder (January 6, 1837). 
67 “Selected Summary,” Boston Recorder (March 3, 1837). 
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of others, now Tholuck unequivocally offered his own opinion. He “did not 
believe in Universal Restoration.’ He was not a universalist.68 

But even this statement did not satisfy all Americans. The Christian 
Watchman, the Baptist journal that had repeatedly defended Sears, printed 
Tholuck’s letter, which it said confirmed all that it had “at any time either 
cherished or pressed concerning the soundness of [Tholuck’s] views.” While 
acknowledging Tholuck’s “declaration that he believes in the sin against the 
Holy Ghost,” it called attention to his belief that some would be offered sal- 
vation after death, an idea denied “by the orthodox divines of New-England.” 
Thus while admitting Tholuck was not a “Universalist in the American accep- 
tation of that term,” he was still to be distrusted.®? Having lost the battle over 
universalism itself, the Baptists shifted their argument. 

Universalists, too, refused to concede that this new evidence ruled out 
Tholuck’s alignment with their party. Aaron B. Grosh, a Universalist minister, 
addressed Tholuck’s letter in a lengthy article in the Evangelical Magazine and 
Gospel Advocate, which he edited. He emphasized how Kurtz's framing of the 
question to Tholuck may have yielded a skewed answer. As a result, Tholuck 
only actually denied a “particular kind of Universalism.’ In any case, Grosh still 
asserted: “that Universalism is the orthodoxy of Germany, is irrefutable.””° 

But Grosh still wished to claim Tholuck himself, and he developed a strategy 
to do so. While Tholuck’s letter did not shed new light on this situation, there 
was “one thing the public has not yet seen — viz., PROFESSOR THOLUCK’S 
SERMON IN DEFENCE OF UNIVERSALISM.’ Sears possessed a copy of this 
sermon and could publish it, should he so desire. Sears had told Grosh that he 
wanted to keep it private because it was not meant for distribution, but Grosh 
now called for its circulation. Even if Grosh did not believe that Tholuck’s letter 
cast doubt on Sears’s assertions, the public apparently did. Therefore to dispel 
“the stigma of deliberate falsehood, or of unaccountable stupidity and misap- 
prehension,’ Sears should publish this sermon.” 

Sears apparently took Grosh’s call seriously. In early 1838, he published an 
article in the Christian Watchman that attempted, once and for all, to set the 
record straight. He noted: “The controversy on this subject has interested so 


68 “Miscellaneous,” New York Evangelist (September 23, 1837). 

69 “Professor Tholuck, Christian Watchman (October 6, 1837). 

70 Aaron B. Grosh, “Professor Tholuck, Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate 8 
(October 6, 1837), 317-318. A few months later, another Universalist paper also focused on 
Kurtz’s framing of the question as providing a way to interpret Tholuck’s answer in line 
with their understanding that he was a universalist. See “Denomination of Universalists,” 
Universalist Union (January 20, 1838). 

71 Grosh, “Professor Tholuck” (see above, n. 70), 317-318. 
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many persons, produced so many paragraphs in our weekly and larger peri- 
odicals, and assumed so many shapes, that I consider it due to myself and to 
the public to state and substantiate what I published respecting it.’ The article 
summarized each of his own contributions to the debate, as well as the signifi- 
cant contributions that responded to him.’? Some of these responses he dis- 
missed quickly and some of them he spent more time responding to. But the 
culminating piece of evidence in Sears’s lengthy article was a brief treatment, 
written by Tholuck himself, of “the doctrine of apokatastasis” — restoration. 
Although not a sermon, this seems to have been the information Grosh 
had requested. 

Sears hoped that this material would finally vindicate him. Careful to cut 
off criticisms like those leveled before, Sears noted that Tholuck himself had 
given him the text, which was written in German. Sears’s faulty German could 
not be to blame, nor could this passage be dismissed as mere private corre- 
spondence. This was public material in which Tholuck expressed himself in his 
native tongue. In the selection, Tholuck asserted that, theologically considered, 
“the doctrine of a final reception of all into the kingdom of Christ will appear 
incontrovertible.” Considered purely in terms of the Bible, however, things 
were murkier. Tholuck outlined numerous passages that leaned in favor of uni- 
versal salvation, and a few that spoke about eternal punishment. Allowing that 
those who eternally reject Christ “will be eternally unhappy,” he stated that the 
ultimate question was: “Will any eternally reject Christ?” Tholuck allowed that 
it was possible. Some passages “may show (durfte darthun) that some will be 
eternally hardened.””3 

Sears, however, interpreted this material as supporting restorationism, not- 
ing that the “exegetical argument in favor of a restoration is very elaborate and 
the conclusion strong and positive, while the passages against the doctrine 
and the general conclusion at the end are timidly and weakly given.” Then, 
introducing a selection from Tholuck’s commentary on Hebrews, published 
(in German) in 1836, Sears argued that additional evidence would support his 
interpretation. In this passage, Tholuck asks about the meaning of Christ’s ene- 
mies being “made his footstool,” specifically asking if this implies “the restora- 
tion of all who do not acknowledge Christ to that acknowledgement.” Strangely 
for Sears, Tholuck’s answer leaned more toward annihilationism than toward 
universalism — “evil both moral and natural, must in all its manifestations be 
abolished” — but Sears seemed satisfied that the passage exonerated himself. 


72 Sears, “Tholuck and Universalism” (see above, n. 36). 
73 Ibid. 
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He concluded by asking what this phrase meant, and leaving “the reader 
to judge.””4 

Sears hoped this lengthy article would finally end the controversy. After 
three months without response, he may have assumed his evidence was con- 
vincing. In any event, he decided not simply to rest content knowing that he 
had satisfied readers of his own denominational paper. In April, he wrote to 
the Boston Recorder, his most ardent accuser, presenting an abridged version of 
the long letter he had published in the Christian Watchman. With this letter, he 
concluded, he aimed to “take leave of [the Boston Recorder’s| readers forever 
on this painful subject.’” 

But before mailing this letter, he received notice of another message from 
Tholuck. The Rev. Edward Meyer, pastor of the German Lutheran church in 
Albany, had written Tholuck in June of 1837 asking about the universalism 
controversy. After summarizing the contributions of Sears, Dwight, and Stowe, 
and explaining that “it has long been a question of interest to many, whether 
you could be justly claimed as a Restorationist or not,’ Meyer requested 
that Tholuck write “a few lines distinctly stating, whether you believe in the 
doctrine or not.” Tholuck answered with his third direct intervention in 
this debate. 

The response, written on December 22, 1837, finally, definitively, put this 
controversy to rest. In essence, Tholuck confirmed Sears’s reports. He acknowl- 
edged that “a good number of our German evangelical theologians cherish the 
hope of a final conversion of all men,’ while nonetheless noting that only a 
few would positively affirm “that such a final restoration will take place.” He 
also noted that during Sears’s stay in Halle, he had even “expressed this hope,” 
though not embracing it “as an unquestionable truth” due to his difficulties 
reconciling it “with the clear passages in Scripture.’ As a result, as he had told 
Sears and as Sears had reported, “dogmatically [i.e., as a theologian] I feel 
myself drawn towards this option; but exegetically [i.e., as an interpreter] I do 
not know how to justify it.””” So far, Sears seemed vindicated. 

But Tholuck continued. Since then, further reflection on “the doctrine of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost” — to which Tholuck had referred in his let- 
ter to Kurtz, which Kurtz had cited to demonstrate that Tholuck was not a 
universalist — had led him to “abandon the idea of the final restoration of all 
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men.” While Tholuck had once entertained these hopes, he had since relin- 
quished them.”® 

Sears claimed this letter as a victory. He had accurately reported Tholuck’s 
sentiments from the early 1830s. Since then, Tholuck had changed his mind. 
Sears greeted the change joyfully: “We now have Tholuck’s renunciation, 
which, so far as it extends, must be very grateful to the friends of truth, and can 
be so to no one more than to myself.”’9 

Tholuck’s letter presented a compromise that could appease most American 
parties. It vindicated Sears, but it also secured the orthodoxy of Germany’s 
leading neo-pietist, thus satisfying the broader group of American evangelicals 
represented by such academic figures as Stowe and such popular groups as the 
readers of the Boston Recorder. 

Only the Universalists received few concessions: Tholuck had considered 
their key doctrine but rejected it as insufficiently biblical. One year after 
the letter, an extended biography of Tholuck appeared in a volume called 
Selections from German Literature, edited by two young professors at Andover 
Theological Seminary. While the biography treated the question of Tholuck 
and universalism, it did so not to contribute to a continuing debate, but rather 
to highlight that Tholuck’s considered opinion was to reject universalism.®° 
In response to this biography, Thomas Jefferson Sawyer, who had campaigned 
most vigorously to claim Tholuck as a Universalist, contributed one final, sub- 
stantial article summarizing the whole history behind the claim that Tholuck 
was a universalist. The best explanation he could muster for Tholuck’s change 
of mind was that Tholuck had “been betrayed into an abandonment of 
Universalism, with the hope of securing the continued favor of his evangelical 
brethren on this side of the Atlantic.”*! The controversy had ended, and the 
Universalists had lost. 

But what had caused the controversy to begin with? In 1843, following the 
publication of Matthew Hale Smith’s Universalism Examined, Renounced, and 
Exposed, a few articles revisited the question of Tholuck and universalism.®? It 
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was in the course of this exchange that someone - likely Stowe, writing under 
a pseudonym — blamed the controversy on “the blundering reports of careless 
or obtuse men.” This charge is too strong. As the lengthy and detailed con- 
tributions to the debate demonstrate, none of its participants were careless 
or obtuse. Instead, they were invested. Sears had stated what he believed to 
be the truth about Tholuck, and he defended himself. The Lutheran Observer, 
concerned about the reputation of Germans in America, defended Tholuck. 
The Boston Recorder, afraid of the spread of universalism in America, did the 
same. And Universalists, led by Sawyer, claimed Tholuck as one of their own. 
But ultimately, these parties participated in this debate because they thought 
the theology of August Tholuck mattered. Americans were looking abroad 
for theological leadership, and were eager to join forces with the well-known 
theologian of the German Awakening. When Tholuck disappointed them by 
manifesting universalist tendencies, instead of abandoning him, they took the 
quintessential evangelical approach: they converted him. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Hans Lassen Martensen and the Mercersburg 
Theology 


The Reinforcement of Christocentric Speculation 


Lee C. Barrett 


What does Copenhagen have to do with Mercersburg? Surprisingly, in regard 
to nineteenth theology, the impact of the Danish capital on the rather pro- 
vincial Pennsylvania village and its neighboring Lancaster was considerable. 
Reverberations of Denmark’s cultural “Golden Age” were felt in the hinterland 
of North America by those German Reformed thinkers who developed the 
‘Mercersburg theology,” a movement that emphasized the significance of the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the church, and the sacraments in con- 
tradistinction to the more typical American foregrounding of the atonement 
and conversion. This influence of northern Europe upon central Pennsylvania 
was partially due to the appropriation of the writings of the Danish bishop 
and theologian Hans Lassen Martensen (Søren Kierkegaard’s great nemesis) 
by such luminaries of the Mercersburg movement as Henry Harbaugh and 
Emanuel Gerhart. Martensen, in conjunction with his German theological 
fellow travelers Isaak Dorner and Richard Rothe, reinforced the speculative 
dimension of the Mercersburg theology and intensified its indebtedness to an 
eclectic mixture of Idealism and Romanticism.! In so doing, they helped the 
Mercersburg movement to organize its diffuse theological themes into a com- 
prehensive Christocentric metaphysics. This ostensibly parochial American 
theology, seemingly restricted to a small ethnic denomination, became part 
of a broader transatlantic conversation.” That interchange between continents 
was not insignificant, for it would help pave the way for the later introduction 
of neo-orthodoxy into North America. 


1 See Linden J. DeBie, Speculative Theology and Common Sense Religion (Eugene, OR, 2008). 
2 For an excellent account of this, see Annette G. Aubert, The German Roots of Nineteenth 
Century American Theology (New York, 2013). 
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1 Connections between Martensen and Mercersburg 


Before exploring Martensen’s influence upon the Mercersburg movement, 
attention must be given to the aspects of his work that made him so appealing 
to this specific audience. In many ways, Martensen epitomized major strands 
of the northern European intellectual culture of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Born in 1808 in the contested borderland between Germany and Denmark, he 
was raised bilingually.3 This exposed Martensen both to the Romantic revival 
of folk culture in Denmark and to the blossoming of post-Kantian Idealism 
in Germany. Moving to Copenhagen, he immersed himself in Romantic 
poetry and aesthetic theory. As he focused more on the study of theology 
at the University of Copenhagen, he ingested the speculative philosophy of 
G.W.F. Hegel and, to some extent, F.WJ. Schelling. However, his appropriation 
of Hegel’s thought was selective and critical, for he insisted that Hegel’s phe- 
nomenology of religious experience needed to be balanced with attention to 
positive revelation, and his tendency toward pantheism needed to be tempered 
with a firm affirmation of divine transcendence. His student essay from 1833 
outlined two of the enduring major themes of his thought: speculation must 
be coordinated with authoritative Christian doctrines, and God must be con- 
strued as the eternal dialectic of infinite personality positing finite personality 
outside itself, and then taking finite personality back into itself.* In 1834-1836, 
he toured Europe and studied under most of the celebrated philosophers and 
theologians of Germany, an experience which reinforced his conviction that 
speculation should not be an autonomous activity, but should be guided by the 
faith of the church. Appointed to the faculty of the University of Copenhagen, 
Martensen began to identify Hegel’s “Absolute Idea” with God's self-giving love 
that had been actualized in the specific individual Jesus of Nazareth. In 1842, 
Martensen shifted his attention from the academy to the church, express- 
ing to his German friend Isaak Dorner the need to emphasize the objective 
dimension of Christianity.5 Accordingly, he entered the controversy about 
infant baptism that had been sparked by recent Baptist missionary endeav- 
ors in Denmark, arguing that baptism is a church-constituting sacrament that 


3 See Curtis L. Thompson, Following the Cultured Public’s Chosen One: Why Martensen Mattered 
to Kierkegaard (Copenhagen, 2008). See also Hans Lassen Martensen, Af mit Levnet, 3 vols. 
(Copenhagen, 1882-1883). 

4 See Hans Lassen Martensen’s manuscript, “Forsøg til en Besvarelse af den theologiske 
Priisopgave,’ in Copenhagen, Royal Danish Library, Ny Kgl. Saml., 3434, 4. 
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grounds the faith of the individual. Emerging as a leader of the theological 
centrists, he was appointed to be the preacher to the royal court in 1845. In 
1849, he published Christian Dogmatics, his magnum opus, which was lauded 
as the crowning achievement of Danish theology in the nineteenth century.’ 
The book was structured around the theme of God as self-communicating 
love, and was written in a speculative idiom. Martensen asserted that although 
theology begins with the experience of faith and the positivity of Christian 
revelation, it must then reflect on that faith and articulate its metaphysical 
implications, seeking a relative comprehension of divine things. After 1851 and 
his elevation to the bishopric of Zealand, Martensen expended much of his 
energy in resisting the subordination of the church to the newly democratized 
state that had emerged from the revolution of 1848. Martensen died in 1884, 
still epitomizing the confluence of Lutheranism, Romanticism, and Idealism. 
Familiarity with the work of Martensen was mediated to the Mercersburg 
theologians in a variety of ways. The initial and crucial connection was the 
close friendship between Philip Schaff, the German émigré who became a 
leader of the Mercersburg movement, and the German “mediating” theolo- 
gian Dorner.’ Schaff described Dorner as “one of the purest and noblest men 
I ever knew.”? In 1851, Schaff declared that Dorner and Rothe were the “most 
important speculative divines of the day.”!° Schaff had first became acquainted 
with Dorner in 1837 at Tübingen, where Schaff was a student and Dorner was 
a tutor and later a professor. At Tübingen, Schaff heard Dorner’s first lecture 
series on dogmatics, which left a lasting impression on his own thought. Schaff 
recalled that the influence of Hegel was strong at Tübingen in those days, and 
that Dorner helped him navigate the increasingly evident split in the Hegelian 
camp that had been catalyzed by the allegedly “pantheistic” work of F.C. Baur 
and the notorious reconstruction of the life of Jesus by F.D. Strauss." Rejecting 
Strauss’s radical autonomy of reason and his ostensible naturalism, Dorner 
argued that theology could affirm supernatural realities while remaining rig- 
orously scientific and speculative, a conviction that appealed to Schaff. The 
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strength of Schaff’s friendship with Dorner is evident in the facts that Dorner 
offered him detailed advice about whether or not to accept a call to a small 
seminary in the United States, which Dorner ardently urged him to do, and 
that Dorner visited him in Berlin before he set sail.!* Schaff and Dorner con- 
tinued a voluminous correspondence even after Schaff’s move to America.1% 

While Schaff and Dorner were cementing their friendship, Dorner and 
Martensen were also becoming life-long intellectual compatriots. The two 
were in almost constant correspondence for many decades, their letters to one 
another filling two massive printed volumes.!* Dorner and Martensen shared 
strikingly similar theological sensibilities, for both of them had been partially 
shaped by Friedrich Schleiermacher’s concentration on the phenomenon of 
faith as the starting point of theology, and also by Hegel's speculative meta- 
physics. Both sought to mediate between Christian orthodoxy and Idealist 
philosophy, between immediate piety and reflection, and between the church 
and the environing culture. Both employed similar theological arguments and 
often consulted one another about their work. 

Dorner was the initial link between Schaff and Martensen. As early as 
July 1841, Dorner mentioned Schaff to Martensen in a letter, describing him 
as a friend.” At that time, Martensen was still rather obscure, for he had only 
published some essays on aesthetics and speculative poetry in Danish, one 
essay in German, and a treatise in Latin. Much later, in August 1873, Martensen 
fondly referred to Schaff in a letter to Dorner.’ Although Schaff and Martensen 
were not intimates, they were aware of one another’s work. It can be assumed 
that Dorner played a major role in introducing Schaff to Martensen’s writings, 
even before Martensen became something of a theological celebrity in north- 
ern Europe. 

Schaff, who could not read Danish, had access to Martensen’s corpus 
because much of it was quickly made available in German. A German transla- 
tion of Martensen’s book on baptism appeared in 1843.!” His Mester Eckart of 
1840 was translated into German by the author himself in 1842.18 Martensen’s 
Den christelige Dogmatik of 1849 was anonymously translated into German the 
very next year. Martensen was unhappy with that translation and retranslated 
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it himself in 1856.19 In 1866, an English translation of the German 1856 edi- 
tion of Christian Dogmatics appeared. Martensen’s Den christelige Ethik: Den 
almindelige Deel of 1871 was available in German in the same year,”° and his 
Den christelige Ethik: Den specielle Deel of 1878 was also immediately available 
in German.”! 

References to Martensen appear quite early in Schaff’s literature, even before 
Martensen became widely known in Europe. In his Principle of Protestantism 
of 1845, Schaff lists Martensen along with Dorner and others as conservative 
Hegelians, whom he lauded as the “spring-breath of a newly awakened faith, 
and the bursting germs of a new bright and fruitful era in theology.”?? In “What 
Is Church History?” of 1846, Schaff cited Martensen’s Meister Eckart: Eine theo- 
logische Studie of 1842 as a helpful exploration of the mystic tradition native 
to Germany.”3 In History of the Apostolic Church of 1853, Schaff again linked 
Martensen with Hegelians of a Lutheran variety who exhibited an affinity for 
Catholicism, speculation, and mysticism.?4 He praised Martensen as a “very 
spirited, original theologian,” although he complained that theologians of the 
Hegelian right-wing sometimes spiritualized the articles of faith into meta- 
physical abstractions.*5 In Germany of 1857, Schaff described Martensen as a 
follower of Hegel, who evolved into a high church Lutheran, and enumerated 
him among the most important speculative divines of the day.? Throughout 
Schaff’s life, his esteem for Martensen as a synthesizer of Lutheranism and 
Hegelian speculation remained steady. 


2 Martensen and the Baptismal Dispute 


The first overt influence of Martensen upon the Mercersburg movement 
became evident in the context of the protracted dispute about baptism that 
vexed the Reformed churches in the United States. Martensen became relevant 
to the conversation because he had written a short book, Christian Baptism, in 
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1843, which was anonymously translated into German the same year. This book 
would be used by the Mercersburg apologists for infant baptism to strengthen 
their case against the advocates of believer’s baptism and to critique the 
inadequate sacramentology of some of their fellow Reformed theologians.’ 
Through this publicity, Martensen would become a familiar theologian to the 
adherents of the Mercersburg movement. 

In order to understand the significance of Martensen’s volume, some atten- 
tion must be given to Martensen’s ecclesial context and the events in the 
Danish church to which his book was a response. In the 1830s, various groups 
of evangelizing Baptists had appeared in Denmark, much to the chagrin of the 
established Lutheran church. Many church officials feared that the ecclesial 
voluntarism implied by their restriction of baptism to freely deciding adults 
would erode social cohesion. In 1842, a royal edict stipulated that Baptist par- 
ents living in Denmark must have their infant children baptized. Initially, the 
church authorities did not rigorously enforce the controversial law. However, 
Bishop Peter Mynster, alarmed by the spread of the Baptism movement, 
announced his support for the forcible baptism of infants. This triggered a 
heated journalistic controversy about the legitimacy of compulsory baptism. 
In 1843, Martensen, who previously had not been embroiled in church politics, 
weighed in with his short book, Christian Baptism.?® But rather than focus- 
ing on the immediate issue of compulsory baptism, Martensen’s volume was 
actually a sustained apology for infant baptism. Martensen retrospectively 
observed that his main contention in the essay was that an infant should be 
baptized not because it has faith, but so that it can develop faith, for faith is the 
fruit of baptism.?9 

Meanwhile, in the United States, a different controversy about baptism 
had arisen.3° Some theologians of the Reformed denominations feared that 
pervasive revivalism was becoming the unofficial religious establishment of 
the young nation, and that the practice of infant baptism was being upstaged 
by the experience of conversion. This concern sparked a three-way conversa- 
tion among John Nevin, Schaff’s colleague at the German Reformed college 
and seminary at Mercersburg, the Congregationalist Horace Bushnell, and 
the Presbyterian Charles Hodge. All three theologians feared that congrega- 
tions in the Reformed tradition were becoming functionally Baptist. Against 
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revivalism’s valorization of the “born again” experience as the entrée into the 
Christian life, Nevin, Bushnell, and Hodge all regarded the church’s practices, 
including infant baptism, as the basis of the life of faith. However, they each 
advanced different justifications for the baptism of infants. For Bushnell, bap- 
tism signified the reality that infants were potentially regenerate because of 
the faith of their parents and the Christian community to which they were 
organically connected.*! Differing from this, Hodge proposed that baptism 
was a sign of God's covenantal promises to believers and their offspring.” In 
spite of the differences, both of them dismissed as superstitious the belief that 
regenerating grace was actually communicated through baptism. 

In 1847, Nevin began to argue that the general insensitivity to the power 
of baptism was due to Puritanism’s location of salvation in the individual's 
experiential depths apart from the life of the ecclesial community.33 Opposing 
this view, Nevin described salvation as a gradual process, not a punctiliar emo- 
tional episode.*+ Conversion takes place through participation in the sacra- 
mental life of the church. Nevin, therefore, sought a more objective view of the 
communication of grace in baptism than Bushnell or Hodge were offering. He 
vigorously resisted the suggestion that grace is made present by the subjectiv- 
ity of the communicant or that of the congregation. In his review of Bushnell, 
Nevin stressed the objective establishment of a relationship with Christ’s life 
in baptism, even in the case of infants.35 

In German Reformed circles, the conversation about baptism became more 
heated in 1847 when an anonymous “inquirer” in the Weekly Messenger, the 
denominational journal, asked if Nevin believed in baptismal regeneration, a 
doctrine popularly associated with Roman Catholicism. Nevin replied that 
he did not, at least not in the way that regeneration was commonly understood 
as the instantaneous infusion of holiness.3” Like all Reformed theologians, 
Nevin wanted to avoid making baptism seem magical, operating efficaciously 
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apart from the faith of the individual. But then, having said this, Nevin some- 
what cryptically added that he did believe in the sacramental communication 
of grace in baptism, including that of infants. Preserving the Protestant proviso 
that grace must be received in faith, he added that the efficacy of such grace 
depended upon the individual's participation in the on-going spiritual life 
of the church. Regeneration occurs as the power of Christ’s life is implanted 
in the core of the individual's personality and slowly develops. However, he 
refused to speculate about the mysterious way in which the seed of Christ's life 
takes root in the subjectivity of infants. 

Shocked by the rebaptism of an Anglican priest, in 1850, Nevin once again 
polemicized against the view that baptism is only an outward ritual.3* This 
time he was aided by his colleague Schaff, a factor which would lead to the 
injection of Martensen’s work into the fray.3? Schaff was completing a section 
on baptism for his History of the Apostolic Church, which appeared in German in 
1851.40 The book’s baptismal section was translated into English and appeared 
in the Mercersburg Review in 1852.*! In their respective pieces, both Nevin and 
Schaff agreed that sacramental grace is indeed communicated in baptism, but 
that it must be received by faith. In regard to regeneration, the baptismal act is 
incomplete by itself; its full fruition requires the nurture of the church. Nevin 
remained reluctant to speculate about how this grace operates in an infant and 
was not sanguine that human reason could comprehend this mystery. Schaff, 
however, was willing to theorize more explicitly than Nevin. He proposed that 
Christ had sanctified every stage of human life by going through it himself and 
taking it into himself; Christ is available at every stage of human development 
in the manner appropriate to that stage. Therefore, it should not be expected 
that infants would experience fully conscious and intentional regeneration. 
Rather, the type of regeneration appropriate to their stage of development is 
an incipient child-like trust, an unconscious longing for God. 

By so arguing, Schaff exhibited the influence of Martensen’s book, which 
he approvingly cites, on his own thought.*? Not coincidentally, while he was 
publishing this material, his friend Henry Harbaugh was busy translating the 
German version of Martensen’s book into English. It is significant that immedi- 
ately before he began the translation in October 1851, Harbaugh had conversed 
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with Schaff.43 In all likelihood, Schaff had suggested that Harbaugh consider 
translating and publishing Martensen’s volume. Harbaugh finished translating 
the second section in February 1853, pushing forward with his cherished proj- 
ect despite headaches and bouts of loneliness. 

The first installment of Harbaugh’s translation appeared in the Mercersburg 
Review in July 1852, and the last in April 1853.44 Harbaugh’s introductory 
comments show how Martensen’s reflections appealed to the Mercersburg 
theologians.*® Harbaugh rejoices that the book “leads forth a host against the 
Baptistic Theory, from a point of view which is comparatively new in American 
polemics.’*° He offers the book to the reader confident that it will at least make 
the reader think and perhaps make the reader wise. In his own diary Harbaugh 
enthused about Martensen, confessing, “I am in the highest degree delighted 
with his views.’4” 

Martensen’s book was significant because he articulated a metaphysical 
explanation of baptism that Schaff and Harbaugh wanted, but which Nevin 
had failed to provide. Martensen begins by arguing against the view that bap- 
tism is a free self-conscious act, appropriate only for adults who have previ- 
ously been regenerated.*® Contrary to the opinion of the Danish Baptists, the 
sacrament is not an outward demonstration of an inward gift of grace that the 
individual has freely accepted and possesses independently of the baptism. 
Against this, Martensen objects that “faith is the fruit of baptism, and hence 
presupposes baptism.”* He admits that only faith saves, but adds that faith is 
a product of grace, given by Christ. Luther was right that faith does not create 
the sacraments, but that the sacraments create faith. Because of the priority of 
God's gracious action, all baptisms are performed upon people who are infants 
in the spiritual sense. 

According to Martensen, this grace is the impartation of the glorified life of 
Christ, so that the individual becomes anew creature through the “theanthropic 
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power of Christ's personality.’5° The vivifying potency is communicated not 
merely by entertaining beliefs about Christ, but through an organic union with 
his person in the primal ground of the individual's personhood, in a dimension 
that is prior to consciousness. Often Martensen describes this as participation 
in the perfected humanity of Christ, who is the prototype of the new creation, 
and also as human nature’s growing communion with the life of the Trinity.>! 

Martensen insists that this new creation is not the instantaneous implanta- 
tion of actualized holiness or mature faith. Martensen writes, “Since the child, 
by means of baptism, is placed in an organic relation to Christ, the germ of 
faith is already given herewith.’>? The essential relation with Christ fuels the 
development of faith and the long process of regeneration. Human nature is 
not magically changed in a twinkling of an eye, for “the righteousness of Christ 
is not infused into the infant’s life immediately.”>3 Rather a new capacity to be 
receptive to the continuing growth of faith is imparted.5* 

As a result, Martensen focused on the objective aspects of baptism as an act 
of the church. The subjective life of faith is temporal, contingent, and fluctuat- 
ing; therefore, it cannot be the basis of the individual's assurance of grace. Only 
what God does is eternal, reliable, and secure. He writes, “For what God does is 
firm, sure, and unchangeable, as he himself is unchangeable and eternal; but 
what we do is unstable and insecure as we ourselves are, so that we can found 
or build nothing thereon.” Faith is stabilized through the medium of bap- 
tism, not through the scrutiny of the individual's subjective states. The objec- 
tivity of the sacraments is based on the fact that Christ’s eternal life is really 
in an organic relation to the church, which is Christ’s mystical body.56 It is 
through the sacramental acts of the church that Christ reproduces his histori- 
cal presence. Given these convictions, Martensen concludes that “the actuality 
of the person of Christ in the sacraments is independent of their appropriation 
by faith.”57 

Martensen, like most Protestants, does insist that faith is required in order 
for baptism to be efficacious. But he proceeds to argue, as Martin Luther did, 
that infants can indeed exhibit a certain kind of faith. Faith can be an inchoate 
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receptivity to Christ, which is not a fully self-conscious and intentional belief.5* 
He writes, “so also we cannot call the newly baptized child an actual believer, 
and yet we say in the strictest sense of the word that it has the substance of faith 
and the Spirit of faith,’ for “the Holy Spirit is the subjective developing princi- 
ple of its growing personality.’"59 He approvingly cites Thomas Aquinas's claim 
that the infant participates in the faith of the church in the way that all babies 
in an embryonic state participate in the life of the mother, and Luther's view 
that Spirit excites “certain mystic movings” in the child that can be regarded as 
a type of faith.®° In infants, this preconceptual and preconscious yearning for 
Christ is present only in the form of feeling, not thought. 

Martensen’s identification of faith with participation in Christ enables him 
to explain more fully how infants can have an incipient faith. The Christ to 
whom the believer is united underwent a process of spiritual development, 
just as all Christians must do. Martensen cautions that we “cannot attribute to 
the new-born Christ an actual divine consciousness and self-consciousness.”®! 
Because Christ matured through every developmental stage, the perfection of 
Christ can permeate every stage of life, in the way appropriate to that stage. 
This process of maturation began with Christ’s infancy, in which he experi- 
enced all the capabilities and limitations of infancy that are typical of the 
human species, and actualized the spiritual potentialities of the initial stage of 
human life. Therefore, infants, united to Christ, can participate in the spiritual 
life of the infant Jesus. 

Martensen cautioned that baptism by itself does not guarantee that the 
individual’s incipient faith will reach maturity. In order for faith to develop, 
two conditions are necessary. The first is the on-going nurture of the church. 
Its institutional and ritual life, including the preaching of the word, prayer, 
and the Holy Supper, provides the basis for growth into Christ’s life.6 Our new 
nature cannot blossom through a self-generated resolve to cultivate a better 
moral character. Secondly, although baptism is the basis of faith, that faith can- 
not blossom without the later exercise of intentionality; “freedom must unfold 
itself out of authority.’ 

Martensen’s reflections provided Schaff and Harbaugh with a way to con- 
ceptualize the inception of faith in infants. Martensen furnished them with 
an anthropology that posited a level of subjectivity deeper than consciousness 
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and prior to the ability to conceptualize. He also supplied a vocabulary to 
articulate the relation of this primal dimension of the human spirit to the sub- 
sequent development of volition and self-responsibility. The key to this inte- 
gration was the theme of the organic union of the individual with Christ, in 
whom human nature went through the stages of human development from 
unconscious yearning to conscious commitment. Most of these concepts had 
already been scattered about somewhat inchoately in the earlier writings of 
Nevin and Schaff, but Martensen offered a way to systematize them and situ- 
ate them in a comprehensive theological vision. The theological instincts of 
Mercersburg were being given an intelligible conceptual form. 


3 Martensen and Gerhart’s Systematic Theology 


An even stronger and more pervasive impact of Martensen upon the 
Mercersburg theology is evident in the work of Emanuel Gerhart, who became 
the systematician of the movement.®* Gerhart, born in 1817, studied with the 
early Mercersburg theologian Frederick Augustus Rauch and later with Nevin. 
Under the tutelage of Rauch, whom Gerhart continued to revere throughout 
his life, he developed an abiding appreciation for German Idealism, something 
that would contribute to his subsequent fondness for Martensen. He taught 
theology at Franklin and Marshall College (of which he was also the president 
from 1854), and then served as president and professor of theology at the semi- 
nary at Mercersburg from 1868, which moved to Lancaster in 1871. Throughout 
his incredibly long career (he died in 1904) Gerhart continued to immerse him- 
self in the mediating theology of Germany, particularly that of the right-wing 
of the Hegelian school. 

The influence of Martensen is obvious throughout Gerhart’s monumental 
Institutes of the Christian Religion.® Although Gerhart did not complete the 
tome until 1891, he had been working on it for decades while intensively study- 
ing the works of Karl Daub and Martensen.® Throughout his Institutes, Gerhart 
often cites Martensen along with Dorner and Rothe to support his arguments. 
Of course, Martensen was just one influence along with many other specula- 
tive theologians of the Hegelian right wing, and also several mediating theo- 
logians who had been more influenced by Schleiermacher. Any ascription of 
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an utterly unique impact of Martensen upon Gerhart would be unwarranted. 
In many ways, this combination of influences from Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
Schelling, and others was the common currency of the Mercersburg theol- 
ogy, and Gerhart could have absorbed this synthetic sensibility from Nevin, 
Schaff, or other colleagues. Nevertheless, Martensen was particularly impor- 
tant to Gerhart because he thought that he could hear echoes of his beloved 
teacher Rauch in his pages. It is significant that Gerhart refers to Martensen 
more frequently than to any other contemporary European theologian. When 
Martensen and Dorner disagree about an issue, such as the superiority of 
human beings to angels, Gerhart sides with Martensen.®’ Gerhart’s interest 
in Martensen continued in the post-Civil War period, for he stayed abreast of 
the new English translations of his work, citing his Dogmatics, published in 
1866, his Christian Ethics: General Part, published in 1873,88 and a retransla- 
tion of that volume along with Christian Ethics: Special Part which appeared 
in 1881-1882.6° Gerhart’s lectures at the seminary recommended the study of 
Martensen (usually in tandem with Dorner) to his students.”° His numerous 
explicit appeals to Martensen’s authority reveal the depth of his indebtedness. 
Given this, the exact nature of Martensen’s influence merits further investiga- 
tion. To pursue this goal, Gerhart’s more significant citations of Martensen will 
be examined, particularly the ones that undergird the basic structural dynam- 
ics of his Institutes. 

Most importantly, Gerhart borrowed generously from Martensen’s interpre- 
tation of the Trinity, which was central to both of their theologies. At a crucial 
juncture in the text, Gerhart quotes Martensen’s contention that “the Trinity of 
History has its foundation and roots in the supra-historical Trinity of the divine 
essence.” Thought cannot be content with the economic (or “historical”) 
Trinity, for the distinctions of the activities of God in the creation, redemption, 
and completion of the cosmos are rooted in God’s very being. Gerhart, follow- 
ing Martensen, insists that the immanent Trinity is the basis for God’s actions 
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ad extra in the economy of salvation. He endorses Martensen’s observation 
that although the union of the three personal principles in this suprahistori- 
cal Trinity is not perfectly comprehensible, Christians can dimly grasp the 
contours of the intra-Trinitarian dynamics.’* Gerhart agrees with Martensen 
that the key to this understanding is the ascription of personality to God as 
a self-consciousness and autonomous ego.” In order to know the divine self, 
the divine Ego posits its alter ego, and both then embrace in mutual affirma- 
tion and reciprocal self-surrender. This eternal dynamic of differentiation and 
reconciliation is God’s eternal life of love. Gerhart, citing Martensen, asserts 
confidently that God makes himself his own object, distinguishing himself as 
an “I” and a “Thou” and then comprehending himself as the Spirit of love.”4 In 
short, God loves God; God is both the subject of love and the object of love. 
God’s very essence is to be this dynamic of self-communication, which Gerhart 
calls the “ontologic Trinity” in his lectures on dogmatics.”5 

Gerhart, like Martensen, bases his Trinitarian reflections on the drama 
of the Incarnation, which manifests God’s inner life. Both theologians were 
methodologically Christocentric, for it is the Incarnation that is the cen- 
tral fact of Christianity. Both Martensen and Gerhart set out to explore the 
ramifications of the theanthropic person of Christ for the entire theological 
system. For both of them, the Incarnation functions as an ultimate first prin- 
ciple that is the foundation of all doctrine and all metaphysical speculation. 
They insist that the person of Christ is the key to understanding the Trinity 
because the wholeness of God is not held back in the Incarnation. Jesus’ life 
exhibits the paradox of self-actualization through self-surrender, which char- 
acterizes the interaction of the divine Persons.’° In the kenosis of the eternal 
Logos, the self-humiliation that is necessary for self-giving is revealed to be 
genuine self-perfection. Jesus reveals that he is love and the mediator of the 
kingdom of love, and thereby reveals that God is love. 

Gerhart follows Martensen in using the triune life of love as a lens to interpret 
all the divine attributes, for God’s attributes in regard to God’s self-reflexivity 
are identical with God’s attributes in regard to the created order. Both Gerhart 
and Martensen proclaim that God’s power is the victorious potency of triune 
love. Gerhart announced to his students, “The might of this activity (God’s 
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providence) answers to the infinitude of his love.””” Consequently, theology 
should not commence with a reflection on God’s sovereign will, nor should it 
foreground the doctrine of an absolute decree of election. Such a move would 
demote the Incarnation to a mere means to the end of manifesting God’s 
abstract omnipotence and obscure the centrality of divine love. 

Like Martensen and Dorner, Gerhart uses the Incarnation to make sense of 
the created order and its teleology. The ultimate meaning and purpose of all 
creaturely life can only be understood in terms of the eschatological fulfill- 
ment of all things in Christ. Because the cosmos is a gift of God’s love, both 
Gerhart and Martensen affirm the goodness of the created order in its totality, 
including the goodness of the element of chaos.”8 Rejecting any cosmic dual- 
ism, they confidently assert that both the spiritual and the material kingdoms 
were originally good. The existence of tragedy remains a mystery, but we must 
remind ourselves that now we cannot see the whole of the cosmic drama, but 
only the fragment.”? Consequently, Gerhart concurs with Martensen that no 
conclusive theodicy is possible, and we finite creatures must be content with 
the assurance that love governs the universe. 

The centrality of the Incarnation also dominates Gerhart’s and Martensen’s 
discussions of theological anthropology and the drama of creation, fall, and 
redemption. Gerhart approvingly cites Martensen’s claim that every individual 
is the product of the natural activity of the species, conditioned by the inher- 
ited characteristics of homo sapiens. However, as Martensen also maintained, 
this collective vitality is individualized.8° Consequently, there is truth both in 
creationism and in traducianism concerning the origin of the soul. In Adam, 
humanity is indeed an organic unity, as traducianism implied, but that soli- 
darity of the race is actualized through the individual’s unique features and 
decisions, as creationism implied. This two-dimensional view of personhood 
makes it possible to affirm that human nature as such was created to be a 
corporate unity in Christ, but that the actualization of this unity requires the 
intentional volition of individuals. 

Tragically, the original (but not yet perfected) communion of love between 
God and humanity was disturbed by sin, which is an unnatural disruption of 
humanity’s spiritual teleology.®! By using the language of broken communion, 
Martensen and Gerhart were moving away from a penal understanding of sin 
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toward a more interpersonal view. Both authors were convinced that this uni- 
versal predicament of sinfulness did not totally eradicate humanity’s created 
yearning for God. Human depravity was not so severe that it expunged the 
original teleological orientation of humanity toward completion in Christ. 

Traces of Martensen can also be seen in Gerhart’s treatment of redemp- 
tion through Christ. For both theologians, the divine/human constitution of 
the person of Christ, not just his work as the atonement from sin, is the key 
to his significance; the need to remediate sin was not the sole motive of the 
Incarnation. Rather, the Word’s assumption of flesh was the beginning and 
end of the entire drama of the cosmos. Gerhart quotes a lengthy passage from 
Martensen: “If the Redeemer of the world stands in an eternal relation to the 
Father and to Humanity, if His person has not merely an historical, not merely 
a religious and ethical, but also a metaphysical significance, sin alone cannot 
have been the ground of his revelation.”82 Gerhart repeats Martensen’s rhetori- 
cal question, “Are we to suppose ... that there would have been no place in the 
human race for the glory of the Only Begotten One, but for sin?”83 If the Good 
News of Christianity is that God has assumed human nature in the life of Jesus 
Christ, then it must be assumed that the Incarnation still would have occurred 
even if humanity had not fallen. Accordingly, Gerhart echoes Martensen’s 
claim that Christ’s person has metaphysical significance, for Christ mediates 
the infinite and the finite, actualizing the organic communion of uncreated 
life with created life. In Christ, the eternal relation of the Father to human- 
ity is actualized. The whole human race was created and foreordained to lov- 
ing communion with God through Christ;°+ Christ perfects the nascent union 
of humans and God that had been potentially present in Adam.®° Following 
Martensen, Dorner, Rothe, Schleiermacher, and many others, Gerhart appro- 
priated the recapitulation theory of Irenaeus, according to which Christ is the 
Second Adam in whom human nature is glorified.8° 

Martensen’s and Dorner’s influence can also be discerned in Gerhart’s treat- 
ment of the logistics of Christ’s redemptive work, which involved both the 
healing and the perfecting of human nature. Most basically, through union 
with the Second Person of the Trinity, human nature achieved its telos. As 
Christ progressed through the stages of human maturation, each stage was 
completed and sanctified. Both Martensen and Dorner proposed that Christ's 
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humanity did not enjoy a state of cognitive or volitional perfection from birth, 
but had to mature into a holy character. The ideal Second Adam had to become 
actualized in history through participation in the developmental dynam- 
ics that typify all human life, including the travail of living in a fallen world. 
Consequently, Christ had to suffer temptation, and confront the very principle 
of evil, in order to reverse the damage done to human nature by the first Adam 
and abolish evil’s dominion over humanity.8” 

Secondly, the Incarnation was also necessary to save humanity from the 
complicating factor of sin. Given the debilitating reality of the fall, atonement 
for sin had to be made. Following Martensen, Gerhart moved away from exclu- 
sively “imputation” models of the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice by suggesting that 
sinners are redeemed through participation in Christ’s self-offering.®° Christ's 
sacrifice is understood to be his offering of his ego to God on the cross, a sacri- 
fice which sinful humanity, mired in sin, could not perform itself. In this con- 
text, Gerhart extensively quotes Martensen: “What Christ offers on the cross is 
the Ego, the will, the principle of the world, from which proceeds the whole of 
this world’s dominion and all its glory, the sacrifice which the human race itself 
could not bring, and which He brings in man’s stead.”8° The penal dimension 
of this transaction is Christ’s identification with sinful humanity, standing in 
solidarity with sinners and experiencing their plight. The traditional Reformed 
emphasis of Christ’s vicarious satisfaction of God’s retributive justice or the 
appeasement of divine wrath, while present, recedes into the background. 

Also, like Martensen and Dorner, Gerhart regards Christ's resurrection as 
a necessary feature of his atoning work. Through the resurrection Christ 
revivifies sinful humanity, healing the debility of sin and breaking its bonds. 
By being engrafted into Christ, sinners share in the revitalizing and liberat- 
ing power of the resurrection. The resurrection and ascension stories proclaim 
the transformation of human nature in Christ. The discrepancies among the 
resurrection narratives should not alarm believers, for the resurrection was an 
incomprehensible event, resistant to ordinary description.9° Martensen and 
Gerhart propose that Jesus’ resurrected body defied exact description because 
it was undergoing a transition between two realms.%! The life of a perfected 
human being transcends the present biological limitations of natural Adamic 
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life. Christ’s life in glory is ineffable because it is independent of the restric- 
tions of time and space. 

Gerhart’s utilization of Martensen can also be seen in his soteriology. For 
both Martensen and Gerhart, awakening precedes regeneration in the ordo 
salutis. Awakening, they propose, is the spirit seeking its ultimate home, an 
instinctive longing for connection with a personal Creator. As grace is made 
available, the individual must perform a voluntary act of surrender, and then 
a new development, the beginning of regeneration, commences.% Implanted 
into the glorified Christ, the individual becomes a member of a new nurturing 
community, the ecclesial body of Christ vivified by the risen Lord’s very life. 
This regeneration does not abolish personal identity, but rather conserves and 
perfects it. The process of sanctification continues through glorification when 
the Christian finally becomes a partaker of the divine life. In this scenario, 
grace perfects nature as the ultimate goal of the reconciliation of the infinite 
and the finite is achieved. 

To conclude, Martensen, along with Dorner and other mediating theolo- 
gians, reinforced for Schaff, Harbaugh, and Gerhart the crucial themes of faith 
as a prereflective mode of knowing, salvation as participation in Christ’s the- 
anthropic life, humanity and the church as developing organisms, and bap- 
tism as the communication of sacramental grace that would come to fruition 
through the nurture of the church. More specifically, Martensen intensified 
the impact of Idealist speculation upon many of the Mercersburg theologians, 
providing a conceptual framework to systematize their particular doctrinal 
claims. Martensen inspired them to give the doctrine of the immanent Trinity 
more prominence as the ontological foundation of their theological vision. 
The dialectic of unity, differentiation, and unity-in-difference became a gov- 
erning principle of the entire theology. Applied to God, this schema served as 
a way to conceptualize the Trinity and interpret God’s essence as love, under- 
stood as the embrace of otherness in God’s inner life. The drama of creation, 
redemption, and completion was regarded as the enactment of this dynamic 
outside God. The Incarnation became the moment of the reconciliation of 
the finite and the infinite, and therefore the telos of the entire cosmic saga. 
The theanthropic person of Christ functioned as the lens through which God's 
attributes, creation, fall, the work of Christ, and salvation were viewed. Most of 
these themes had already been articulated by Nevin and Schaff, but Martensen 
provided a way for them to be systematized and intensified under the rubric of 
the reconciliation of self-identity and otherness. 
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Martensen also provided a lens for reconceptualizing infant baptism 
(although Nevin resisted this). Martensen’s proposal that individuals partici- 
pate in the life of Christ (which developed through stages) in ways that are 
appropriate to their own developmental stage enabled Schaff and Harbaugh 
to inject into Reformed theology the somewhat Lutheran theme of the faith 
of infants. Here, as elsewhere, part of Martensen’s attraction was his abil- 
ity as a moderate Lutheran to soften some of the hard edges of the regnant 
American Calvinism. 


4 The Legacy of Mercersburg and Martensen 


While much of Protestant theology was polarized by the clash between 
Fundamentalism and Modernism in the early twentieth century, the impact 
of theologians like Martensen, Dorner, and others who had been influenced 
by the Hegelian right helped prepare fertile soil for the reception of the “neo- 
orthodoxy” of Karl Barth and Emil Brunner into the United States. Because 
of the ongoing academic ties of the German Reformed Church to Germany, 
Lancaster Theological Seminary (the descendant of Mercersburg Seminary) 
was one of the first institutions to absorb and publicize the thought of the 
“theologians of crisis.” Dennis Voskuil has argued that Lancaster Seminary, 
along with Union Theological Seminary in Richmond, and Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, were the earliest institutional proponents of neo- 
orthodoxy in America.?? In the case of the Lancaster faculty, the concern of 
their Mercersburg predecessors to synthesize positive revelation and contem- 
porary learning (as Martensen had done) made them fertile ground for neo- 
orthodoxy’s avoidance of both doctrinal ossification and reductive rationalism. 
The key figures in this saga were Theodore Frederick Herman (1872-1948), pro- 
fessor of theology and later president of the school, and George W. Richards 
(1869-1955), professor of church history and also later president. Herman and 
Richards had studied under Gerhart and had been immersed in his Institutes as 
the basic text of their theological education.9+ Herman had also been Gerhart’s 
protégé and amanuensis, and therefore was steeped in the thought-world 
of Martensen and Dorner. Both Herman and Richards were well aware that 
the genealogy of the Mercersburg movement stretched back to conservative 
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Hegelians like Martensen. Richards even claimed that “the mediational theol- 
ogy of Germany became, with limitations and modifications, the Mercersburg 
theology in America.”% 

In their own work, both men affirmed many of the core theological con- 
victions embedded in the Mercersburg heritage. Richards regarded the 
Mercersburg movement as a significant chapter in the nineteenth century’s 
general struggle to understand the relations of the subjective and objective 
dimensions of Christianity, a chapter that correctly described faith’s subjec- 
tive dimensions as being the fruit of its objective dimensions.9° Richards 
highlighted the movement’s passionate and consistent Christocentrism,%” and 
Herman accentuated the importance of Gerhart’s understanding of Jesus as 
the “theanthropic person,’ the head of a regenerated human race. Herman 
praised Gerhart for recognizing that the Incarnation would have happened 
even if Adam had not sinned, for it was God’s primal intention to complete the 
fashioning of humanity in God's image.?8 Both professors applauded Gerhart 
and Harbaugh for shifting the focus from God’s sovereignty and justice to God’s 
love.99 In spite of the fact that Herman and Richards, who both had been influ- 
enced by Albrecht Ritschl’s anti-metaphysical animus, decried the speculation 
that the Mercersburg theologians had acquired from their Hegel-inclined men- 
tors in Europe, they celebrated many of the doctrinal insights that Harbaugh 
and Gerhart had learned from thinkers like Martensen and Dorner. 

In the late 1920s, these factors predisposed Richards, and to a lesser extent 
Herman, to take notice of the early writings of Barth and Brunner that had 
already caused a sensation in Europe. In 1928 Richards invited Brunner to give a 
public lecture at Lancaster Seminary, one of the first given in the United States 
by a “neo-orthodox” theologian. In the early 1930s, he helped translate two vol- 
umes of sermons by Barth and Eduard Thurneysen, and wrote the introduc- 
tion to one of those volumes, Come Holy Spirit.!°° In 1933, Barth was invited 
to lecture at Lancaster Seminary, but declined because he was afraid to leave 
Germany. In 1934, Richards confessed his indebtedness to Brunner and Barth 
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in his most widely read book, Beyond Modernism and Fundamentalism.!°! By 
the late 1930s, works by Barth and Brunner had become the staple of the theo- 
logical curriculum at the Seminary. 

Both Richards and Herman expressed appreciation for Barth and Brunner 
for reintroducing into “liberal” theology a salutary recognition of the “objec- 
tivity” of the transcendent God and the priority of God’s gracious agency in 
revelation and salvation.1° Both of them saw this as having a strong affinity 
with the Mercersburg theology. However, they did express apprehension about 
Barth’s seemingly total disjunction of God’s agency and humanity’s quest for 
God. But as Barth’s Church Dogmatics began to appear, the themes of God's 
solidarity with humanity in Jesus Christ and the elevation of Jesus’ human 
nature to communion with God resonated with their Mercersburg-shaped 
sensibilities.1°3 Barth’s understanding of the Incarnation as the enactment of 
God’s self-giving love, an event which would have happened even if humanity 
had not sinned, sounded familiar to Mercersburg ears.104 

The motifs that attracted the Lancaster faculty were the very themes that 
had been reinforced in the Mercersburg movement by Martensen and Dorner. 
Although the Lancaster theologians realized that Barth had no sympathy 
for Martensen’s use of speculative metaphysics, they noticed that many of 
Barth’s doctrinal conclusions, including his renewed focus on the Trinity, his 
Christocentrism, his foregrounding of the Incarnation as the purpose of sal- 
vation, and his emphasis of the objectivity of salvation all echoed the work 
of the Hegelian wing of the mediating theologians. All of these themes were 
functions of the basic dialectic of differentiation and reconciliation that had 
informed their writings. In subterranean and subtle ways, the impact of nine- 
teenth century theologians like Martensen was still being felt. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Lord Acton’s Discovery of America 
The Beginnings of Lively Transatlantic Relations 


Charlotte Hansen 


Today the name John Acton (1834-1902) mostly evokes two associations. To 
some it is his often (mis-)quoted dictum that “power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely”! that comes to mind. Others note that 
Acton never published a monograph in his lifetime despite formulating sev- 
eral book projects and becoming Regius Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge in 1895. He did, however, produce a large number 
of articles and reviews and showed himself to be a natural essayist, although 
overly fond of allusions and aphorisms. His archives, deposited at Cambridge 
University Library, are an Aladdin’s Cave containing numerous note cards, all 
in his neat handwriting, showing a man who was a voracious reader and pas- 
sionate about understanding his own time. Together with his correspondence, 
they prove an invaluable source in establishing the narrative of transnational 
religious history in the nineteenth century. 

The literature on the Catholic Acton is vast but by no means exhaustive. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century English- and German-speaking 
scholarship on Acton has focused on his accomplishments as a historian, par- 
ticularly in the area of liberty, and his warnings against totalitarianism and 
nationalism. His interest in the latter is of particular relevance in a contempo- 
rary political perspective and confirms his enduring legacy. Acton’s editorship 
of the British liberal Catholic journal the Rambler (1859-1862), then renamed 
as the Home and Foreign Review (1862-1864), and his lobbying on behalf of the 
anti-infallibilist faction during the First Vatican Council in Rome in 1869-1870 
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has also enjoyed much attention. His writings on American democracy, the 
relationship between state and church in America as the question of slavery 
and the Civil War (1861-1865) have likewise found favor with historians and 
political scientists alike, particularly those working in an American context; 
obvious lacunae nevertheless remain in the scholarship dedicated to Acton. 

A systematic study of Acton’s position as a uniquely placed “contemporary 
witness” (Zeitzeuge) in the course of transnational Catholic history in the nine- 
teenth century is still outstanding. Due to his European background and edu- 
cation, Acton was a true cosmopolitan Catholic, who spoke several languages 
and traveled widely. He was one of the few European Catholics to visit America 
in the mid-nineteenth century, and more importantly, he recorded his impres- 
sions on the general state of the country, the Catholic Church, and its leading 
figures on paper in the form of “traveler's reports” and letters. During his visit 
to America in 1853, he met a number of Catholic intellectuals with whom he 
subsequently associated and corresponded. The significance of Acton’s sojourn 
in America on his future thinking, however brief a visit it was, should not be 
undervalued. It was of a formative character and had a lasting influence on his 
thinking. Subsequently, Acton came to serve as a “primitive international clear- 
ing house for Catholic intellectuals,’ as the great doyenne of North American 
Acton scholarship, Gertrude Himmelfarb, accurately, if crudely, expressed it. 

The lack of interest in or dedication to scholarship on Acton’s importance 
as an exceptional Zeitzeuge of the religious history of his time is not only rel- 
evant to “Acton-aficionados’; it is also highly reflective of the historical narra- 
tive that has traditionally been favored by Anglo-American historians (not to 
speak of the majority of historians working within a German context) when 
tracing the religious history of the nineteenth century. It is only within the 
last two decades that the pursuit of transnational history in a number of fields 
has become a priority,* and historians have begun to look “beyond the nation 
to investigate the cross-border movements of ideas, people, and goods in the 
modern era.”> A framework that goes beyond a domestic or national narrative 
is wholeheartedly to be welcomed as it offers a fresh and ideally an original 
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Comparisons: Towards the Internationalization of American History,” Journal of American 
History 79 (1992), 432—462. 

5 Timothy Verhoeven, “Transatlantic Connections: American Anti-Catholicism and the First 
Vatican Council (1869-70),’ Catholic Historical Review 100 (2014), 695-720, there 695. 
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reading of central nineteenth-century figures and movements and broadens 
the parameters of the historiography of nineteenth-century Catholicism.® 

The beginnings of John Acton as a committed transnational-orientated 
Zeitzeuge can be glimpsed in a letter that he wrote during his visit to America 
in 1853. The recipient of the letter was Acton’s teacher and confidante, Ignaz 
von Dollinger with whom the nineteen-year-old Acton was studying in Munich 
at the time. Since 1826 Ignaz von Déllinger (1799-1890) had been professor 
of church history at the University of Munich and was one of the most feted 
Catholic theologians of his time, enjoying both the respect of the Catholic 
Church and his peers. He published prolifically in the field of ecclesiastical 
history, and well into the 1850s, he was a well-respected academic, priest, and 
public figure who entertained a never-ending stream of international visi- 
tors in his Munich home. As the First Vatican Council approached, Déllinger 
became increasingly caught up in the conflict between liberal Catholicism and 
neo-Ultramontanism. On historical grounds, he could not endorse the dogma 
of the infallibility of the pope, which became the defining moment of the First 
Vatican Council, and as he refused to submit, Pius 1x excommunicated him in 
1871. As the nineteenth century drew to a close, cracks were showing in the long 
friendship between Acton and Döllinger, and upon the latter’s death in 1890, 
Acton lamented the role that he himself had played in causing those rifts.” But 
in the early 1850s, the young Acton sent long and frequent dispatches to his 
mentor in Munich, and in 1853 he wrote to Déllinger: 


Ihave seen enough of America to see that there are much greater lessons 
to be learned here than I imagined, and much more than I can as yet take 
advantage of. My ideas will be set in order by this journey, and I shall have 
gained a great interest in the country; but the full profit of examining the 
country I shall be able to derive only from a second visit. In 3 or 4 years 
I shall be much better prepared both by the progress I shall have made in 
the interval, and from my experience of my present trip.® 


6 Good beginnings have been made by John McGreevy, Catholicism and American Freedom: 
A History (New York, 2003); Peter R. D'Agostino, Rome in America: Transnational Catholic 
Ideology from the Risorgimento to Fascism (Chapel Hill, NC, 2004); and Timothy Verhoeven, 
Transatlantic Anti-Catholicism: France and the United States in the Nineteenth Century (New 
York, 2010). 

7 Foran excellent historical treatment of Déllinger and the first dedicated work on him writ- 
ten in English, see Thomas Albert Howard, The Pope and the Professor: Pius IX, Ignaz von 
Déllinger, and the Quandary of the Modern Age (New York, 2017). 

8 Acton to Déllinger, June 22, 1853, in Ignaz von Déllinger, Briefwechsel mit Lord Acton, 1850- 
1869, ed. Victor Conzemius, 3 vols. (Munich, 1963-1971), 1:29-30. 
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Acton was never to return to America but, henceforth, he became deeply 
instrumental in cultivating new transnational Catholic relations across the 
Atlantic and maintaining those that had already been established. He was a 
leading figure in a transnational epistolary circle of Catholics, lay as clergy, 
who were immersed in understanding the development of Catholic thought 
and Catholicism in Europe as in America in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Among the “informal” members of Acton’s circle were the American 
converts to Catholicism Orestes A. Brownson and Isaac T. Hecker, Cardinal 
John Henry Newman, and writer and editor Richard Simpson. The aforemen- 
tioned Déllinger, Bishop John Bernard Fitzpatrick of Boston, and Archbishop 
Peter R. Kenrick of Saint Louis also participated in this transnational exchange. 
The protagonists will be introduced in greater detail as they appear during 
this chapter. 

Acton and his Catholic contemporaries lived in turbulent times. The United 
States had been made a diocese by Pope Pius v1 (r. 1775-1799) only in 1789, and 
the Catholic Church was trying to find its feet in a country that was swathed in 
Protestant history and traditions. Nativist agitation and anti-popery sentiment 
were the reactions to the millions of Catholic immigrants who were crossing 
the pond hoping for a better life, and the question of whether they should 
adapt to an American way of life or retain their immigrant (Catholic) culture 
loomed largely in the debates. 

In England, in the nineteenth century, Roman Catholicism had to consoli- 
date itself after centuries of persecution and mistrust, and no actual Catholic 
university theology existed — quite unlike the well-established Catholic uni- 
versity theology to be found on the continent. Oxford and Cambridge were 
the strongholds of the Church of England and were out of bonds to Catholics. 
Although Catholics were free to attend Cambridge as no religious tests were 
exacted at matriculation, they were not able to graduate, and at Oxford, even 
matriculation was barred by religious tests. After the French Revolution, sev- 
eral thousand French priests and religious came to England, and in 1829 the 
Roman Catholic Emancipation Act granted Catholics the same civil rights 
as those of their Anglican counterparts. In the 1840s, Irish immigration had 
become a flood due to the failure of the potato crop, and by 1850 the English 
Catholic Church had the task of evangelizing a Catholic population of well 
over half a million people. 

In the middle of the century, revolutions swept across Europe and in 1848 
Pope Pius 1x (r. 1846-1878) fled Rome, and Giuseppe Mazzini (1805-1872), 
and his national-republican movement proclaimed Rome the ideal capital 
of a short-lived Roman Republic. The Church reacted by turning inwards, 
and the question of the pope’s temporal power became more important 
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than ever before in history. Rome was now looked upon as epitomizing the 
very center of Christian unity — both emotionally as theologically — referred 
to as Ultramontanism (ultramontanus, “beyond the mountains,’ = Rome). The 
Church was caught between Ultramontanism and liberal Catholicism. The lat- 
ter “movement,” broadly speaking, shared a devotion to political liberty and 
demanded freedom in theological scholarship. It hoped to narrow the gap 
between the Church and contemporary society, and respond positively to the 
intellectual and social revolutions of the nineteenth century; in this sense, 
Acton was a convinced liberal Catholic.9 

The aims of this chapter are fourfold: First, it draws a portrait of Acton and 
places him firmly within a nineteenth-century cross-national context. Second, 
it hones in on the impression that America made on Acton during his visit 
there in 1853 and gives an account of the importance of that visit for his future 
relations with other intellectual Catholics of the time. Third, it identifies his 
contribution to establishing transatlantic Catholic relations by arguing that he 
was a uniquely placed figure in this religious landscape. And lastly, it assesses 
whether he succeeded in providing his fellow Europeans with an authentic 
understanding of nineteenth century American religious history, in particular 
the development of Catholicism in the country. The emphasis will be on the 
period from 1850 to 1880. 


1 Glimpses of John Acton: A Uniquely Placed European 
Catholic Cosmopolitan 


John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton was born in 1834 in Naples. He was the 
only son of an English Catholic baronet whose ancestral home was Aldenham 
in Shropshire (the Actons), and on his mother’s side, he descended from the 
eminent German noble family the Dalbergs, from Hernnsheim near Worms. 
He was related to the nobilities of South Germany, France, and Italy and fluent 
in English, French, German, and Italian. After his father’s early death, Acton’s 
mother remarried and brought her son to England in 1840, where he mainly 
lived at Aldenham. Acton’s stepfather, Lord Leveson-Gower, later second Earl 


9 The validity of the terms “liberal Catholicism,’ “Ultramontanism,” and “neo-Ultramontanism” 
as historical categories are problematic, as they have almost become devoid of meaning. 
Ultramontanism as a category, for example, has been questioned by, among others, Gisela 
Fleckenstein and Joachim Schmidt, eds., Ultramontanismus: Tendenzen der Forschung 
(Paderborn, 2005). 
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Granville (1815-1891), was a liberal statesman, and through him, the young 
Acton entered a privileged world.!° 

Acton’s education was as varied as his antecedents and after a short spell at 
school in Paris (at his mother’s insistence) under Félix Dupanloup (1802-1878), 
one of France’s most important Catholic educationalists at the time and from 
1849 Bishop of Orléans, he was enrolled at Oscott College, near Birmingham in 
1843. Oscott was then a major center of religious and intellectual renewal in the 
English Roman Catholic Church. It was at Oscott in 1845 that Acton encoun- 
tered John Henry Newman (1801-1890), a recent convert to Roman Catholicism, 
for the first time. Newman was ordained a Catholic priest in Rome in 1847, 
and upon his return to England, he founded the first English-speaking Oratory 
of Saint Philip Neri in Birmingham. Cardinal Newman, who was canonized a 
saint by Pope Francis in 2019, remains one of the most revered nineteenth- 
century figures. 

Following the Oscott years, Acton was dispatched to Edinburgh to receive 
private tuition for two frustrating years. The time at Edinburgh served as prep- 
aration for his planned entry into Cambridge, the alma mater of both his father 
and uncle. His stepfather also wished Acton to improve his command of Latin, 
Greek, English, mathematics, and history. Although Acton thought of his time 
at Edinburgh as one of “polar exile," it sparked his interest in America as he 
read the speeches On American Taxation (1774) and On Moving His Resolutions 

for Conciliation with the Colonies (1775) by the Irish statesman Edmund Burke 
(1729-1797). He also studied Thomas Babington Macaulay's The History of 
England, of which the first two volumes (out of a total of five volumes) had just 
been published in 1849. Macaulay (1800-1859) was an English Whig politician, 
historian, poet, and essayist and his History of England, covering the period 
1688-1702, secured his place as one of the founders of the Whig interpretation 
of history. Acton later developed some reservations about Macaulay’s historical 
approach, but his admiration for Macaulay’s skills as a writer remained intact. 

Acton was rejected by the three Cambridge colleges to which he had applied 
on accounts of him being a Roman Catholic. So it came that he was sent, as 
a sixteen-year-old boy, to Munich in June 1850 to study under the tutelage of 
Dollinger. He stayed in the Bavarian capital for four years (only interrupted by 
his travels to America, Russia, Italy, and France) and his time with Dollinger 
deeply marked his understanding of the Roman Catholic Church and the study 
of scientific and critical history. In addition to being professor of church his- 
tory at the University’s Catholic Faculty of Theology, Déllinger was also the 


10 Hill, Lord Acton (see above, n. 2), 16. 
11 Ibid., 24. 
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Oberbibliothekar (head librarian) and bibliographer to Munich’s Royal Library, 
and so Acton enjoyed free access to the impressive collections in the Library. 

Actonadored Munich, one of the intellectual centers of German Catholicism, 
and he lived in Déllinger’s flat close to the University, thereby joining the 
‘English colony” of students that inhabited the professor’s home. The latter 
took in students to supplement his income. A deep bond of trust developed 
between the teacher and his young student, and Acton affectionately referred 
to him as “the Professor,’ and Déllinger signed his letters to Acton with “totus 
tuus” (“completely thine”). Déllinger intended Acton to continue his “study of 
Greek and Latin classics till he was equal to Oxford and Cambridge standards; 
he was to study the constitutions and government of the principal nations, the 
growth and decline of ancient and modern empires, and the causes of both.”!? 
Under Déllinger’s tutelage, Acton developed into a critical historian, particu- 
larly in his evaluation of the development of the Catholic Church, and Dollinger 
taught Acton the value of truth and imbued in him the sovereignty and free- 
dom of conscience. The questions of truth and conscience also loomed largely 
in the thinking of Cardinal Newman. Acton also studied German in order to be 
able to attend lectures at the university, and he and Déllinger traveled together 
to Austria, Switzerland, and England where they worked in archives and vis- 
ited friends. Déllinger introduced Acton to a number of the more influential 
figures of the day not least Count Charles de Montalembert (1810-1871), the 
leading figure of the continental liberal Catholic Movement. In 1830, the histo- 
rian and politician had joined the editorial board of LAvenir, the French journal 
dedicated to liberal Catholicism. At the Catholic Congress in Malines in 1863, 
Montalembert gave his infamous speech on “A Free Church in a Free State.’ 

It was undoubtedly a well-read, erudite, and somewhat precocious Acton 
who embarked upon a visit to America. 


2 1853: Sojourn in America 


In May 1853, Acton boarded the frigate the Leander at Plymouth, accompany- 
ing Lord Ellesmere (Francis Egerton, First Earl of Ellesmere, 1800-1857) and 
his party to America. Ellesmere was Chief British Commissioner to the New 
York Industrial Exhibition, which was intended to demonstrate to the rest of 
the world that although America was still a young country, it was a thriving 
and growing industrial society. The Americans were experiencing a period 
of economic stability and relative tranquility under its fourteenth president, 


12 Ibid., 31. 
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the Democrat Franklin Pierce (r. 1853-1857), and they gave an effusive wel- 
come to their visitors. Acton had not been overly enthusiastic about joining 
Lord Ellesmere’s party, but he had been persuaded to go by his stepfather 
and Déllinger. And once Acton reached the new world, he was prepared to 
be enthralled and abhorred in equal measures. After a month crossing the 
Atlantic, the Leander arrived at New York on June u, 1853, to glorious summer 
weather. Acton wrote to Déllinger that “a more agreeable voyage cannot be 
conceived. 5 days only I was unwell. The rest of the time I was very merry, and 
could have read more than I did, had I not been obliged to devote much time 
to the diversion of the ladies.” 

Acton kept a Journal during his visit to America, but it is not a full record 
of his stay there. A fuller record may never have existed or has been lost or 
destroyed. He wrote to Déllinger that the Journal “will be very rich in many 
respects, though I cannot keep it regularly, and have been obliged to carry a 
week’s events and conversations about in my head, which has almost driven 
me mad.”!4 

Despite the fragmented nature of the Journal, it is an intriguing read as 
Acton had evidently not envisioned his traveler's reports to be published and 
was as candid, and at times pompous, as only a nineteenth-year-old can be. 
The reports were not published until 1921,5 after Acton’s death, and would 
therefore not have caused any reaction among his immediate contempo- 
raries. S.W. Jackman exclaims that “Acton was a most perceptive observer; his 
vignettes are lively and at times very frank and much that he saw in his rela- 
tively brief stay is reported and confirmed in a like fashion by such travelers as 
Trollope and ... Dickens.”!® 

The first few days of his visit, Acton behaved like any other tourist and took 
in the sights and people of New York: 


I recognized numerous specimens of the real Yankee type of counte- 
nance. Numbers of faces might have been cast in the same mold. It is 
not a very intelligent face, and a selfish face. They are generally thin, and 
their hair turns white early, perhaps partly from the quantity of drink 


13 Acton to Déllinger, June 22, 1853, in Déllinger, Briefwechsel mit Lord Acton (see above, 
n. 8), 1:25. 

14 Acton to Dollinger, June 22, 1853, ibid., 1:30. 

15 “Lord Acton’s American Diaries,’ Fortnightly Review uo (November 1921), 727-742; 
(December 1921), 917-934; (January 1922), 63-83. The diaries are reprinted in Lord 
Acton, Acton in America: The American Journal of Sir John Acton, 1853, ed. S.W. Jackman 
(Shepherdstown, WV, 1979). All citations from the Journal are taken from Jackman. 

16 S.W. Jackman, introduction to Acton in America (see above, n. 15), xii. 
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and profuse perspiration. They are seldom fine men, but tall.... Smoking 
is very much practiced. I was no so much struck, perhaps from accident, 
with the custom of chewing and spitting at N.Y. as I have since been, 
elsewhere. One observes no police in the streets. There is a body of men 
who wear a star to distinguish them, which is very insufficient, and they 
are soon to be better organized.” 


He found the upper echelons and nouveau riche establishment of New York 
society ridiculous and noticed that New Yorkers were quick eaters and the 
atmosphere at the dinner table was less lively than he was accustomed to in 
Germany.!® “There is little to be seen in New York; it is not a fine city,”!9 he 
confided in his Journal. Acton did, however, find things to admire in New York, 
although he “thirsted after a Catholic prelate.’2° He was very complimentary 
about Saint Patrick’s Old Cathedral in Manhattan, the seat of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New York, which he found had “much less pretentions 
than the Jesuits’ church in Farm street”?! While it is correct that Archbishop 
John Hughes (r. 1850-1864) had announced his ambition to build the “new” 
Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, the foundation stone was not laid until 1858. Farm 
Street Jesuit Church is situated in the Mayfair district of London and opened 
to the public in 1849, although it did not become a parish community with 
worship until 1966. 

Of the small and independent landowners, Acton observed that they 
“formed the nucleus and foundation of the American people,’ and were 
“intelligent, honest, and industrious, and far better fitted for self-government 
than the German and Irish immigrants.’2* Although ostensibly a throwaway- 
comment from Acton, it is worth noticing as it goes to the very core of the 
nineteenth-century contentious debate about whether (Catholic) immigrants 
should assimilate and become “Americanized” in order to adapt fully to their 
new country. Alas, Acton did not reflect on the question in greater depth here 
or elsewhere in his diary, but it is an illustrative example of how he alternated 
between making irreverent observations about New York society and offer- 
ing serious reflections on the status of Catholicism in the country even if his 
reflections lacked maturity. The Journal firmly comes to live when he forgets 


17 Acton, Acton in America (see above, n. 15), 18. 


18 Ibid., 16. 

19 Ibid., 17. 

20 Acton to Dollinger, June 22, 1853, in Déllinger, Briefwechsel mit Lord Acton (see above, 
n. 8), 1:27. 
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to behave like a petulant teenager and convincingly demonstrates how per- 
ceptive a Zeitzeuge he could be. The years in Munich had not been wasted, 
and Acton betrayed an impressive knowledge of American history, society, and 
religion for someone of such tender age. 

Acton was particularly eager to meet the eminent Catholics with whose 
writings and work “the Professor” had made him acquainted; but apart from 
thanking Déllinger for providing him with letters of introduction, he did not 
explicitly state why he had chosen to seek out the gentlemen that he called on. 
One of the Catholic figures whom he visited was the Archbishop of Boston, 
John Fitzpatrick (1812-1866), who Acton, “in spite of what was formal or dis- 
tant in his manner”?3 found to be “a real specimen of a kind of men whose 
existence I have always been inclined to doubt, who, without mingling in pub- 
lic life or gaining literary reputation, possess greater abilities and wisdom than 
those who do.”?4 In the hour that Acton spent in the Archbishop’s company, he 
was called out at least twenty times by poor people, who wished to see him.”° 
Fitzpatrick had been Bishop of Boston since 1846, and his twenty years in office 
were bookended by the influx of Irish immigrants who had arrived in the city 
after the potato famine and of Catholics who had made Boston their home fol- 
lowing the American Civil War. 

Acton’s most respectful tone, however, was reserved for describing to 
Déllinger the long conversations he had with the lay Catholic and pub- 
lic intellectual Orestes A. Brownson (1803-1876) in New York and then in 
Emmitsburg.26 Armed with nothing but an introductory letter from Bishop 
Dupanloup, Acton presented himself to the Catholic convert and fell under 
his spell; this is evident from his Journal entries detailing their meetings and 
from letters that he wrote to his mother?’ and to Déllinger. Acton stayed with 
Brownson for four days: 


I was delighted to get to know so much about Brownson. We had several 
hours of conversation daily. He is surely a wonderful man. No American 


23 Ibid., 78. 
24 Ibid. 
25 Ibid., 79. 


26 On Brownson, see Patrick W. Carey, Orestes A. Brownson: American Religious Weathervane 
(Grand Rapids, MI, 2004). 

27 Acton to Marie Louise Pelline de Dalberg, November 17, 1853, in Selections from the 
Correspondence of the First Lord Acton, ed. John Neville Figgis and Reginald Vere Laurence 
(London, 1917), 14. 
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whom I have seen comes near him intellectually. He does not have true 
historical learning. Also he avoids historical questions in the Review.?® 


Brownson’s lack of historical method or knowledge evidently did not influ- 
ence Acton’s high opinion of the American publisher. They also spoke about 
Dollinger, and the young visitor told “the Professor” that: 


He [Brownson] was very curious to know your opinions on many sub- 
jects.... I take the greatest pleasure in being able to reckon this remark- 
able man among my friends. Only few Europeans are likely to have had 
as much opportunity to become acquainted with him as I. If I have 
contributed in some measure to make you acquainted with him I shall 
consider it one of my greatest merits. He is hoping to acquire everything 
that you have printed and he will have it translated if it is not already 
being translated.?9 


Acton was highly instrumental in convincing Brownson to send his third 
son, Henry F. Brownson, to Munich to study with Dollinger for a year later on 
in the 1850s. 

Brownson had converted to Catholicism in 1844, and although he received 
little by way of formal education, he was an avid reader from a young age. 
He learned several languages and kept abreast of European literature, fol- 
lowed contemporary intellectual and religious developments, and read the 
works of prominent (Catholic) theologians, historians, and philosophers. He 
wrote extensively about them, far outshining other American writers of his 
time in this respect, thereby ensuring that European thinking was introduced 
to American audiences. In 1851, Montalembert, with whom Brownson fre- 
quently corresponded during the 1850s, complimented the American, writing 
that he had yet to encounter anyone “who, on the whole, has better views” of 
“European disputes and dangers,’ and praised his success in “giving a fair and 
accurate judgement of European affairs.”30 


28 Acton to Déllinger, July 21, 1853, in Déllinger, Briefwechsel mit Lord Acton (see above, n. 8), 
1:32 (author's translation). The Review in question is Brownson’s Quarterly Review, which 
he published in the years 1844-1875. 

29 Ibid., 34-36 (author’s translation). 

30 Charles de Montalembert to Orestes Brownson, May 14, 1851, in Notre Dame, IN, 
University of Notre Dame, University Archives (hereafter cited as UNDA), Orestes 
Augustus Brownson Papers (hereafter cited as BRO), 1-3-j. 
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Brownson published his own review, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, and in 
May 1854, Acton complimented him, saying that “a writer may influence and 
instruct both his contemporaries and posterity. By means of a review, he can 
exercise a much more constant and prolonged influence on his own time than 
by sending forth a single book.”3! Acton hoped already then to be able to emu- 
late Brownson’s journalistic enterprise. 

Acton was also fortunate enough to encounter Archbishop John Hughes of 
New York, and courtesy of a letter of introduction from Déllinger, the younger 
man was bestowed a number of courtesies from the Archbishop. Acton liked 
him very much.?? Archbishop Hughes (1797-1864) was a Catholic immigrant 
from Ireland and had been ordained to the priesthood in 1826. After serving as 
a priest in Philadelphia, he became coadjutor bishop for the Diocese of New 
York and, in 1842, was made Bishop of the Diocese and elevated to Archbishop 
in 1850. He was the driving force behind establishing Saint John’s College (now 
Fordham University) in 1841. 

Acton also visited Harvard and was deliciously scathing about “the only uni- 
versity in the States” which he found to be “very incomplete” when assessing it 
from his lofty Munich perspective. “History is ignored here,” he told Déllinger, 
and “the classics little studied. They have no editions of their own. There seems 
to be no call for accurate learning here. Multa non multum” (“not many things 
but much’), he asserted. In his Journal Acton noted that 


the whole system is a cross between that of Germany and England. The 
studies are as languid as in England and discipline as loose as in Germany. 
This is indeed a consequence of the institutions and characters of the 
country. Learning may become desirable some time or other ... this is 
seldom the case now, as money is the great object of life. 


Acton saw a great deal on his visit to America, but he did not go to the South to 
witness slavery as he had intended to. He had been scheduled to visit a South 
Carolina plantation, but the reports of malaria there prevented him from ven- 
turing forth.3+ He ended his Journal on an abrupt note and returned to the 
continent; in the years to follow, he would continue his “conversation” with 


31 Acton to Brownson, May 13, 1854, in UNDA, BRO, I-3-k. 

32 Acton to Dollinger, July 21, 1853, in Déllinger, Briefwechsel mit Lord Acton (see above, 
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Brownson and Isaac Hecker. Archbishop Kenrick of Saint Louis would also join 
the transnational epistolary circle. 


3 Return to England 


In 1857, Acton returned to England and settled at his ancestral home Aldenham 
in Shropshire and embarked upon collecting one of the greatest private librar- 
ies in England, numbering seventy thousand volumes. He spent a fortune on 
the books, largely purchased during his travels on the European continent, 
and they were Acton’s pride and joy. Roland Hill observes that the amassing 
of books also served a functional purpose, namely helping Acton facilitate his 
search for truth.*> Library or not, Acton discovered that a squire’s life was not 
for him, and he half-heartedly entered politics as a Whig politician. Although 
elected successfully twice, Acton realized that he did not wish to remain a 
politician, and even when made a peer, he only spoke in the House of Lords 
a few times. 

Upon his return to England, Acton was determined to develop an active 
intellectual life among English Catholics, and one of the means of achieving 
that life was to introduce English Catholics to the critical scholarship which 
he had come to appreciate on the continent, primarily from his time spent at 
Munich with “the Professor.” And in order to facilitate such objective, Acton 
required a periodical of his own, like that of Brownson. In 1858, Acton became 
part-owner of the monthly periodical, the Rambler, which had been founded 
already in 1848 targeting lay converts from the Anglican Church, carrying arti- 
cles on literature, philosophy, and morals.36 Richard Simpson (1820-1876), an 
English Catholic writer and literary scholar had been assistant editor of the 
Rambler since 1854, and in the following years it ceased to be an organ directed 
at converts, and became one of the liberal Catholic Movement in England. 
Once Acton made his entry onto the scene in 1858, Simpson became the regu- 
lar editor of the journal and the former took on the role of associate and chief 
contributor. The Rambler intended to raise the intellectual level of English 
Catholics by introducing the methods and thought patterns of contemporary 
German historical scholarship. Most members of the English Catholic hierar- 
chy were uncomfortable in pursuing historical scholarship as they were largely 
the product of a seminary education and did not believe in the reconciliation 


35 Hill, Lord Acton (see above, n. 2), 60—61. 
36 Josef L. Altholz, The Liberal Catholic Movement in England: The “Rambler” and Its 
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between contemporary scholarship and religion. They wished to protect 
priests and the laity from the dangers of modern scholarship, as advocated 
by Acton. 

Already in 1848, Simpson had met the American Isaac Thomas Hecker 
(1819-1888 )3” who had come to Europe to prepare for ordination as a Paulist 
Father. Like Brownson, with whom he was acquainted, Hecker had converted 
to Catholicism in 1844.38 He was later to come into Acton’s orbit as well dur- 
ing the time that they both spent in Rome during the First Vatican Council. 
Simpson and Hecker had struck up a friendship, and in 1856 the Englishman 
asked Hecker to send American political news to the Rambler. In October of 
that year, the Rambler contained a short and very positive notice of Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review, praising it as the most consistent journal in the English lan- 
guage. Simpson was merely returning the compliment that Brownson had paid 
the English journal in July of that year when he wrote 


From what we have read of it, we think it by far the best Catholic Monthly 
in our language, and its tone and temper pleases us.... It has a freedom 
and freshness about it, — a boldness and independence, and a force and 
earnestness that we like, and from which we augur much good.... In a 
word, its editors seem to us to be more anxious to be living men than to 
be merely safe men, and more bent on quickening the thought and activ- 
ity of the Catholic body, then they are to obtain the negative merit of 
giving no offence or of disturbing no one’s tranquility.39 


Even if Acton had yet to take up the mantle of proprietorship of the Rambler, 
there is no doubt that Brownson’s words served as a declaration of intent for 
his foray into publication. 

Acton recognized that it was sensible to avoid discussing politics in the 
pages of the Rambler as it was virtually impossible to avoid causing offense to 
those who were opposed to free inquiry. At the beginning of 1859, the bishops 
forced Simpson to resign as editor of the Rambler, and Newman reluctantly 
agreed to take over the editorship; otherwise it would have ceased publica- 
tion. Newman only edited two numbers before he too resigned, and Acton took 
on the editorship of the periodical that was transformed into the quarterly 
the Home and Foreign Review in 1862, partly to avoid episcopal censure. The 
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Home and Foreign Review established itself as a very good periodical on par 
with European Catholic journals, but in April 1864 the Review ceased publica- 
tion altogether as Acton chose to sacrifice the existence of the Review for the 
greater sake of defending its principles. 

Before 1864 had ended, Rome issued the encyclical Quanta cura with the 
accompanying Syllabus Errorum which famously denounced progress, liber- 
alism, and modern civilization — thereby sounding the death knell of liberal 
Catholicism. Acton could not endorse the content of the Syllabus and felt that 
he now belonged to the soul rather than to the body of the Church. 

In the years 1864-1869, Acton devoted himself to historical research in 
European, archives, although none of his projects came to fruition or were 
subsequently published. He also delivered lectures on the American Civil War 
(1866) and the Mexican Empire (1868). His interest in American matters did not 
abate over the years, and in 1866 he wrote admiringly to General Robert E. Lee 
that he had supported the General’s cause against the North in the American 
Civil War despite the immorality of slavery. Lee had, in Acton’s view, been 
“fighting the battles of our liberty, our progress, and our civilization; and I 
mourn for the stake which was lost at Richmond more deeply that I rejoice 
over that which was saved at Waterloo.”*° It is this Acton who has found much 
favor with recent and contemporary American liberal and even dissenting 
Catholic thought. 


4 The First Vatican Council 


In the second half of the 1860s, Acton had cemented his friendship with the 
liberal politician and prime minister William Ewart Gladstone (1809-1898), 
whom he had met in the early 1850s. Gladstone had begun his career as a 
Tory in 1832, held junior offices in the 1830s and 1840s but increasingly moved 
toward the Liberals. When the Conservatives split in 1846, Gladstone became a 
Liberal-Conservative, and in 1859 he joined the ranks of the Liberals. Between 
1868 and 1894, he held the office of prime minister four times. Gladstone was 
a devout Anglican and took an intense interest in church affairs and wrote a 
number of pamphlets on church politics not least on the matter of civil and 
religious allegiance. Gladstone was, and to a great extent, remains a unique 
political figure in this sense. He was a close friend of Déllinger and came to 


40 Acton to Robert E. Lee, November 4, 1866, in Selected Writings of Lord Acton, ed. 
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appreciate Acton’s writings on the South during the American Civil War and 
his conversion to Irish Home Rule. 

In 1869, Pope Pius 1x decided to convoke an Ecumenical Council in Rome 
and the question that occupied the minds of most people was whether the 
pope’s infallibility would be determined as a dogma at the Council. Gladstone 
made Acton his personal agent and observer at the Council and en route to 
the Holy City, Acton was told that Gladstone had created him a peer; he was 
now Baron Acton of Aldenham. Apparently, it helped to be an English peer 
when associating with European bishops, as many of them descended from 
noble families. 

Acton arrived in Rome on November 10, 1869, and threw himself into work. 
His lengthy reports of the procedures of the Vatican kept Gladstone informed 
of the development at the Council. For a layman, Acton was to play a remark- 
able role during the Council and stayed with his family at Via della Croce, a 
little and picturesque side ally of the Corso Umberto. Acton had already been 
working on organizing opposition to the impending definition of papal infalli- 
bility at the Council and his most important task was within the Council itself, 
where he organized the minority of opposition bishops and urged them to stay 
resilient and in general functioned as a sort of “minority whip.” 

It is outside the scope of this chapter to give a detailed account of the Council 
itself, but the bishops who opposed the definition of papal infallibility becom- 
ing a dogma were divided and the distrust between the French-speaking and 
German-speaking bishops was palpable. Acton became close to Archbishop 
Francis Patrick Kenrick of Saint Louis (1806-1896), who was “generally 
regarded as one of the outstanding Catholic theologians of the nineteenth 
century”*? and bishop of Saint Louis from 1847 to 1895. He had been educated 
at Rome, was a professor of theology and rector of a seminary, and was known 
to be a vocal defender of local ecclesiastical administration and opposed to 
the dogma. Acton told Déllinger that Kenrick “was one of the most composed 
men in Rome.”4? Shortly before Acton journeyed to Rome, Hecker had visited 
Simpson in Clapham, South London, and Acton’s former colleague had given 
the American a letter of introduction to him. Acton now came to know Hecker 
better, as the Pauline Father was at the Council as procurator for the absent 
Bishop Sylvester Horton Rosecrans of Columbus (r. 1868-1878). 


41 Shane Leslie, Henry Edward Manning: His Life and Labours, 2nd rev. ed. (London, 1921), 219. 
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Hecker had visited both Cardinal Newman at Birmingham and Déllinger 
at Munich and “the Professor” assured Acton that according to Hecker, the 
American bishops were opposed to the doctrine of infallibility. Although Acton 
found Hecker sympathetic, he soon discovered that he had completely over- 
estimated the number of American bishops who opposed the dogma. Even 
though Acton’s abilities as a “minority whip” were recognized by all — it was to 
no avail. When the solemn promulgation of papal infallibility was declared on 
July 13, 1870, most of the opposition bishops had already left the Council. 

The promulgation constituted a grave moral crisis for Acton, but Archbishop 
Kenrick attempted to soften the blow, writing to him on March 29, 1871: 


I have reconciled myself intellectually to submission by applying Father 
Newman's theory of development to the case in point. The Pontifical 
authority as at present exercised is so different from what it appears to 
have been in the early Church, that it can only be supposed identical in 
substance by allowing a process of doctrinal development. This principle 
removed Newman’s great difficulty and convinced him that, notwith- 
standing the difference, he should become a Catholic. I thought that it 
might justify me in remaining one.*4 


Although Newman thought that a definition was a luxury dogma, as there 
was no immediate heresy threatening papal authority, he bowed his head 
and submitted to the dogma upon promulgation. Acton remained a Catholic 
but felt increasingly alienated from the Church and he can in many ways be 
considered a liberal Catholic who was caught in the chasm between (neo)- 
Ultramontanism and Modernism in Catholicism. 


5 At Cambridge, at Last ... 


After the First Vatican Council, Acton published little and felt isolated from 
intellectual life. But in 1895, Lord Rosebery, a liberal peer, who reluctantly fol- 
lowed Gladstone as prime minister in a short-lived government, nominated 
Acton to become Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, where 
he took up residence at Trinity College. On June 1, 1895, Acton delivered an 
impressive inaugural lecture on the study of history, advocating his favorite 
themes: the unity of modern history as the progress of liberty, the importance 
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of the critical scientific methods of research, and the duty of the historian to 
uphold the moral standard in history. 

Acton entered fully into Cambridge life, and his years there were happy 
ones. He gave a course of lectures on the French Revolution and on mod- 
ern history, both published after his death.*5 In 1896, Cambridge University 
Press approached him with a proposal for a collaborative work that became 
the Cambridge Modern History. Acton accepted the editorship, drew up the 
plans for the twelve volumes and their chapters, and began to attract contribu- 
tors. Although he did not finish any of his own chapters, the first volume was 
published before his death. “In Cambridge,” Roland Hill writes, Acton “finally 
came into his own,”*6 not as an editor of the Cambridge Modern History but 
as a teacher and colleague. He was to be sixty-one years of age before some 
form of contentment was within his reach. Acton died in 1902 during a visit 
to Germany. 

Acton was a uniquely placed and perceptive Zeitzeuge in the unfolding 
drama of transnational religious history in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. And his role as an “international clearing house for Catholic intellec- 
tuals,” initiated with his visit to America in 1853, constitutes a promising place 
to begin a systematic exploration of Catholic transnational relations from the 
second part of the nineteenth century and onwards. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Missionary Initiatives toward the Anglican 
Communion in Rome 


English and Transatlantic Connections, 1830s—1850s 


C. Michael Shea 


This chapter offers a case study of an informal social network of clerics and 
recent Roman Catholic converts operating in Rome during the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century. The group had been devoted to theological engage- 
ment, publishing, hospitality, and missionary outreach to members of the 
Anglican Communion, predominately in Great Britain and North America. 
In addition to providing a snapshot of this network and their activities, the 
following pages offer a set of theoretical considerations that are involved in 
exploring ad hoc social networks over time, space, language, social standing, 
and media. 

From a historiographical standpoint, informal social networks present dis- 
tinct challenges. They do not bear the same types of definable features as, for 
example, individual office holders in the Church, or institutions such religious 
orders, congregations, parishes, or schools. It is very difficult to distinguish 
motivating factors like loyalty, friendship, esteem, and shared memories and 
interests, particularly in aggregate. It is even difficult to determine precisely 
when informal social networks begin and end in time and space given their 
lack of formal structure. Perhaps most challenging of all is the fact that infor- 
mal networks do not involve linear sets of relationships, but are more like 
webs, with numerous, overlapping, and circuitous routes of interaction, both 
between members of a group, and as a group interacts with various types of 
outsiders. These dynamics also shift over time. 

These features of informal networks also present acute difficulties from 
the standpoint of narrative, which typically proceed in a linear or quasi- 
linear fashion. In such traditional narratives, many factors and agents assume 
disproportionately passive roles due to exigencies of coherence and read- 
ership competence.! This is particularly the case with the transatlantic dimen- 
sion of nineteenth-century Roman Catholic missions, where questions of 
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communication, travel, cultural distance, and class often add to the complex- 
ity of narrative construal, and scholarly training and literature largely remains 
compartmentalized between Europe and North America. 

Despite these challenges, informal networks have a functionality that can- 
not be neglected if one wishes to come to grips with the actions of individu- 
als as they intersect with broader institutions. In this chapter, informal social 
bonds, collaboration, and collective action offer one of the most illuminat- 
ing ways of approaching the attention in Rome directed toward members 
of the Anglican Communion during the 1830s and 1840s. Yet, many of these 
relationships were multifaceted and shifting over time. While most of these 
connections that I have examined were formed in Rome, there were several 
focal points in the transnational history of Roman Catholic missionary initia- 
tives toward members of the Anglican Communion in the nineteenth century, 
including a transatlantic dimension. This was likewise the case with the vari- 
ous “Oxford Movements,” which emerged simultaneously within the Anglican 
Communion.” All of these features create challenges from the standpoint of 
historiographical understanding and presentation. 

In this chapter, I will attempt to provide an orientation to Roman Catholic 
missionary initiatives toward Anglicans in Rome during the 1830s to 1850s. By 
outlining the people, offices, institutions, and collaborative engagements of 
those people in Rome during this time, the outline of an international net- 
work comes into view. While the informal social group cannot be reduced to 
a description of individuals, there were nevertheless four clerics in Rome who 
arguably formed the most active center of the network: these were Nicholas 
Wiseman,? Charles Baggs,+ and the Jesuits Giacomo Mazio® and Giovanni 
Perrone.® Connected to this group were over a dozen others at various edu- 
cational centers in the city, religious communities, and the Vatican, who 
facilitated their work. The broader network associated with these institutions 
which occasionally appeared in the story included Pope Gregory xv1, Cardinals 
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Antonio De Luca, Giacomo Fransoni, Angelo Mai, and Giuseppe Mezzofanti.” 
An even broader cadre might include figures as far away as Ignatius Spencer 
and Ambrose Phillipps in England or John McCloskey of New York. 

Those among the Anglican Communion were numerous and often not in 
direct connection with one another, but the records these persons left behind 
offer some of the best sources for understanding Roman Catholic engagement 
with this group during the 1830s and 1840s. Some key figures in this group 
included the Irish Protestant Michael Hobart Seymour,’ English converts John 
Henry Newman and John Moore Capes,? and American Episcopalian converts 
George Foxcroft Haskins!° and James Roosevelt Bailey." Apart from Seymour, 
each of these figures became Catholics and assumed various positions of 
importance in the Church after their conversions. 

While no single member of this group can be regarded as formal leader, 
Nicholas Wiseman was clearly the most prominent and active missionary to 
the Anglicans whether in England or in Rome. Wiseman’s skills and back- 
ground also suited him for this work. Born to an affluent Irish family in Seville 
in 1802, Wiseman was educated in England at Ushaw College and studied under 
the historian John Lingard at Durham. He then moved to the English College 
in Rome for his studies for the priesthood as a young man. Wiseman was a 
precocious student and excelled in Oriental languages and Syriac paleography. 
These achievements brought him acclaim in the city as a young man and soon 
after in learned circles in Europe and North America. After Wiseman’s ordina- 
tion in 1825, he was named rector of the English College by Leo x11.” 

This background provided Wiseman with the reputation, skills, and con- 
tacts necessary for a successful mission in England. John Henry Newman 
met (the then Monsignor) Wiseman with James Hurrell Froude on a trip 
to Rome in the spring of 1833, and it seems that this meeting had a catalyz- 
ing effect upon Wiseman’s interest in Roman Catholic apologetics.! Shortly 
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after Newman and Froude’s visit, Wiseman began a series of private lectures 
in Rome in the apartments of Cardinal Weld,!* which were devoted to pro- 
viding a systematic exposition of Roman Catholicism for a Protestant audi- 
ence. These lectures would be revised and used as the basis of Wiseman’s first 
missionary visit to England in 1835, and were finally published in book form 
as his Lectures on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholic Church 
in 1836.5 

The importance of Wiseman’s core group of collaborators — Mazio, Perrone, 
and Baggs — can be first seen how these individuals supported Wiseman’s 
project and worked cooperatively without formal leadership or fixed relation- 
ships of collaboration. Wiseman and Perrone, for example, along with scholar 
Angelo Mai,!6 each worked as censors for the Accademia di Religione Cattolica. 
The Accademia was a non-degree-granting institution in Rome devoted to 
educating lay and ordained Catholics on controversial theological topics of 
the age through annual lectures in the vernacular.” This institution provided 
a focal point for collaboration and an outlet for disseminating Wiseman’s 
and others’ views on Protestantism and Anglican theology. During the early 
and middle years of the 1830s, lecture topics at the Accademia shifted mark- 
edly toward Protestant-oriented apologetics, and this emphasis continued 
until the late 1840s. Wiseman, Perrone, and Baggs would all give lectures on 
the topic and several of these talks focused specifically on the theology of the 
Oxford Movement. 

Wiseman, Baggs, and Perrone worked with Giacomo Mazio and others in 
Rome to make these presentations available to a wider audience. It is clear 
that Mazio, who was fluent in English, helped translate a number of Wiseman’s 
works into articles and pamphlets in Italian, which Antonio de Luca published 
in the Annali delle Scienze Religiose. Mazio was also involved in translating 
Wiseman’s former teacher, John Lingard’s multi-volume History of England 
into Italian, a task that spanned the entirety of the 1830s.!8 
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Once Wiseman returned to Rome from his trip to England in 1835 and 1836, 
he helped Daniel O’Connell and the Irish lawyer Michael Quinn to launch the 
Dublin Review in 1836, a Catholic journal devoted to internationalizing theo- 
logical discussions in the English-speaking world.!9 What is remarkable is the 
degree to which the Dublin Review mirrored the topics, formatting, and book 
reviews of the Annali delle Scienze Religiose, which was founded only a year 
earlier in Rome. While no one has conducted a comparison of these journals, 
there are a sufficient number of clear textual parallels and interpersonal con- 
nections to suggest editorial coordination, with the Anglican Communion 
providing a marked focus of interest in both publications. The journals 
themselves can be regarded as the record of a broader informal network of 
Anglican-oriented missionary endeavors. 

In addition to publishing work, Wiseman, Mazio, Baggs, and Perrone also 
engaged in a great deal of social support for each other's outreach toward indi- 
vidual members of the Anglican communion. Baggs, for example, seems to 
have handled most of the practical matters involved with leading the English 
College when Wiseman made his trips to England in the late 1830s. He later 
transferred to England to become vicar of the Western District in 1844, a move 
that seems unlikely without Wiseman’s support.?° 

Wiseman traveled to England and Ireland periodically until 1840 when 
he was consecrated a bishop and made coadjutor to Bishop Thomas Walsh, 
Vicar of the Central District. While Wiseman was away, Perrone, Mazio, and 
Baggs took over outreach in Rome. Baggs gave two incisive lectures on Oxford 
Movement theology at the Accademia di Religione Cattolica, which were later 
published in the Annali delle Scienze Religiose.1 The same journal offered regu- 
lar updates on ecclesiastical affairs in England, such as a penetrating discus- 
sion of the fall out of John Henry Newman’s Tract go in 1842 and another on 
William George Ward's controversial The Ideal of a Christian Church in 1845.7? 

Perrone and Mazio, for their parts, coordinated efforts in extending hospi- 
tality to Anglicans and Episcopalians visiting the city and established further 
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connections for these newcomers to become more deeply enmeshed in the 
Church’s activities. These travelers included the American Episcopal cleric, 
George Haskins, who became a Protestant minister in 1830 and converted to 
Catholicism in Boston ten years later. Haskins traveled to Rome in 1841. While 
there, he met with Perrone and Mazio and remained in the city for the next 
two years.?3 

James Roosevelt Bailey became a Catholic during a spiritual journey to 
Rome in 1842, and conversations in the city with Haskins played a significant 
role in his decision. It was Baggs who introduced Bailey to Haskins, and the 
latter encouraged Bailey to seek company with the Jesuits. An 1845 letter from 
Haskins to Bailey recalled their time spent in Rome and the importance of 
social connections in Bailey’s conversion: 


One of the most vivid recollections of Rome that I love to dwell upon is 
of a certain walk that you and I were taking together in a street ascending 
to the Capital. You were sad and taciturn — I think we were after com- 
ing from some religious service at the Gesu. I knew that you was [sic] 
racked with conflicting doubts. I sympathised [sic] with you. At length 
you spoke: it is impossible for me to live this way. I am neither Catholic 
nor Protestant. I must decide for the one or the other. — I replied: You are 
right, you ought to convince yourself of the truth, then act consistently & 
boldly. — But what can I do more than I have done: — Make a retreat and 
humbly implore the illumination of the Holy Spirit. — I would do so, but 
Ihave no place in which to make it. — I suppose I should obtain a room for 
you in the Gest.... In two days the arrangements were made & you com- 
menced your retreat. The rest you know. Te Deum Laudamus.* 


The converts became lifelong friends. Bailey returned to the United States 
and became the first Roman Catholic bishop of Newark, New Jersey. His diary 
offers valuable insight into the various social connections that were operative 
in Catholic outreach to Protestants in Rome at the time.”5 Mazio, one of the 
best English speakers, seems to have been one of the first Jesuits to have made 
contact with Bailey, and he in turn, introduced Bailey to Perrone and others. 
The men discussed theology, ecclesiastical politics, and spiritual matters at 
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length. Bailey departed with letters of introduction for leading administrators 
at the English College and for obtaining an audience with Gregory xvI. 

This informal hospitality and support from Mazio and Perrone was part of 
a broader pattern. The Irish Protestant cleric Michael Hobart Seymour made 
a trip to Rome sometime in 1844 and recorded his meetings with Jesuits there 
in his book Mornings among the Jesuits in Rome.”® During his trip to the city, 
Seymour met with Perrone and Mazio on several occasions to discuss Oxford 
Movement theology and controversial topics such as papal infallibility and 
the doctrine of the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Mornings among 
the Jesuits in Rome exhibited its author's Protestant sympathies, but Seymour 
clearly had an admiration for the humility and conviction of these Jesuits, 
which was uncharacteristic for his time. Seymour marveled at their willingness 
to offer him spirited conversation, hospitality, and introductions in the city 
without conditions. One of these introductions included a former Protestant 
convert who was staying in the city and who may have been Haskins or Bailey.?’ 
Seymour's account, while skeptical of Roman Catholic claims, remains 
important. The book offers a Protestant corroboration and expansion of the 
narratives offered by Anglicans and Episcopalians who eventually became 
Roman Catholics. 

One of the most lively and detailed witnesses to missionary initiatives in 
Rome comes from Newmans letters and diaries from late 1846 and 1847, when 
he visited the city to study for the priesthood at the Collegio di Propaganda 
and undertake his Oratorian novitiate at Santa Croce.28 Newman traveled to 
Rome at Wiseman’s request, when the latter was functioning as co-adjutor of 
the Midland District around Oxford. Similar to Bailey’s experience in the city, 
Newman met with Mazio shortly after arriving in Rome, in November of 1846. 
But with Newman, Mazio went further than providing conversation and gen- 
eral hospitality. He also helped to facilitate the success of Newman's recent 
and somewhat controversial Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine.?9 
Mazio discussed the broad contours of Newman’s notion of tradition in the 
Essay and helped him to articulate the idea of faith and reason, which was 
operative in the text.?° It was, in fact, the question of faith and reason, which 
had been most controversial in Rome at the time, and Mazio introduced 


26 Michael Hobart Seymour, Mornings among the Jesuits in Rome, Being Notes of Conversations 
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28 John Henry Newman, The Letters and Diaries of John Henry Newman, ed. C. Dessain et al., 
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29 John Henry Newman, An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (London, 1845). 
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Newman to a group of theologians who were meeting at the English College 
for informal disputations on this subject. He also seems to have had an influ- 
ence upon Newman's reading. Mazio later introduced Newman to Perrone, 
who was a major theological authority in the city. Perrone was the author of 
the Praelectiones Theologicae, the most widely used seminary curriculum at 
the time, which devoted an entire year to the question of faith and reason.*! 
Sometime in late 1846 or early 1847, Newman wrote a series of notes on faith 
and reason, and made it clear in correspondence that he intended these 
notes to facilitate discussions with Perrone on the subject. Newman eventu- 
ally met with Perrone in February of 1847, and after that point, all traces of 
anxiety about the orthodoxy of his earlier writings disappeared from his letters 
and diaries. 

Newman recorded meeting with Perrone and Mazio together several times 
in the spring of that year, and it was also during this time that Newman wrote 
his unpublished work “De Cattolici Dogmatis Evolutione,” on the topic of 
doctrinal development, and submitted it to Perrone for private guidance.3? 
In the original twelve-leaf manuscript, Newman's reflections appeared on 
the left-hand side with short comments in Perrone’s hand on the right. While 
Newman scholars have previously regarded this document as proof of pri- 
vate admonition, there is abundant Italian evidence that Perrone and Mazio 
received Newman’s ideas with enthusiasm and were prepared to vouch for his 
orthodoxy publicly in Rome. In the summer of 1847, Mazio published an article 
on the development of Anglican liturgy in the Annali delle Scienze Religiose, 
where he praised Newman's theory of development at length for providing 
criteria for distinguishing true liturgical developments from corruptions.*? In 
early September of that year, Perrone gave a public lecture at the Accademia di 
Religione Cattolica on the Church’s essential unity, and how that unity implied 
an office of authority for adjudicating what fell within the deposit of faith. In 
the lecture, Perrone praised Newman’s theory of development as brilliantly 
summarizing the Catholic position on the question of magisterial authority 
and doctrinal ambiguity in the historical record. Perrone even cited portions of 
the Essay on Development at length, claiming that Newman’s words articulated 
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the Church’s position on magisterial authority better than his own.*+ “Let us 
summarize all the arguments up until this point with another passage from 
Newman,’ Perrone wrote, 


On the whole, then, we have reason to say, that if there be a form of 
Christianity at this day distinguished for its careful organization, and its 
consequent power; if it is spread over the world; if it is conspicuous for 
zealous maintenance of its own creed; if it is intolerant towards what 
it considers error; if it is engaged in ceaseless war with all other bodies 
called Christian; if it, and it alone is called “Catholic” by the world, nay, 
by those very bodies and if it makes much of the title; if it names them 
heretics, and warns them of coming woe, and calls them one by one to 
come over to itself, overlooking every other tie; and if they, on the other 
hand, call her seducer, harlot, apostate, Anti-Christ, the devil; if, however 
they differ from one another, they consider it their common enemy; if 
they strive to unite together against it, and cannot; if they are but local; 
if they continually subdivide, and it remains one; if they fall one after 
another, and make way for new sects, and it remains the same; such a 
form of religion is not unlike the Christianity of the Nicene era.°5 


With the help of Perrone and Mazio, it is clear that the orthodox status of 
Newman’s work as a recent convert was a settled matter in Rome by the sum- 
mer of 1847. Moreover, it also seems clear that Perrone and others were keen 
to enlist the minds of recent converts to their cause. In addition to Perrone’s 
use of Newman’s work, one can observe numerous contributions from recent 
converts in the pages of the Dublin Review and in other venues associated with 
Wiseman’s circle in Rome. 

As the contributors to Peter Nockles and Stewart Brown’s volume The 
Oxford Movement: Europe and the Wider World, 1830-1930 showed, there were 
numerous corresponding movements in the Anglican Communion, which 
occurred contemporaneously with the nineteenth-century Oxford Movement. 
Enough anecdotal evidence in this chapter has shown that a lively reciprocal 
narrative could be construed from the standpoint of Catholics in Rome. With 
the records available in publications like the Dublin Review, the Annali delle 
Scienze Religiose, and in overlooked archival repositories in Rome and on both 
sides of the Atlantic, it is possible that such a narrative of Roman Catholic 
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missionary activity could be as rich and varied at the Oxford Movement itself. 
A few scholars have already begun examining this period with questions of 
modernization and innovation in mind.%6 

On the one hand, these Anglican-oriented missions among Catholics in 
Rome could be envisaged as an endogenous expression of the Church’s “mod- 
ernization” and broader global focus during the Restoration period and the 
papacy of Gregory xvi. The Accademia di Religione Cattolica and its Italian lec- 
tures, for example, and publications existed independently of any theological 
and social developments among Anglicans. And many of the challenges facing 
Roman Catholics and members of the Anglican Communion, such as a renego- 
tiation of church and state power, lay education, developments in scholarship, 
and the loci of authority with the church, were common to Western religious 
institutions generally. Along these lines, one could also envision Roman 
Catholic missionary initiatives as an instance of the nineteenth century as a 
“Second Confessional Age.’>” These initiatives among Catholics in Rome were 
Protestant-oriented, but could also be interpreted as reactionary, and involving 
a great deal of suspicion toward liberal politics. These Roman Catholics thus 
shared a similar view of the dangers and opportunities of their times with the 
Oxford Movement. 

The value of examining these missionary initiatives from the standpoint of 
informal social networks is that such networks adapt more readily than long- 
standing institutions to the shifting contours of their environments and are 
less constrained by formal remits. An informal network is only limited by the 
commitments and capabilities of its members, and may even expand when 
sufficient need arises. It is clear, for example, that Catholics in Rome were just 
as ready to engage with American Episcopalians as they were with Anglicans 
from the British Isles, even if the latter were more numerous and prominent 
in theological debates of the time. Given these dynamic characteristics, infor- 
mal social networks may offer better organizing frameworks for examining the 
broad, diverse, and often shifting and conflicting features of transnational and 
global narratives of the modern period. 

The transatlantic dimension of the Oxford Movement and corollary ini- 
tiatives among Roman Catholics remain largely neglected in scholarship, 
and this chapter has only offered a small step in the direction of addressing 
this gap. Nevertheless, I have also attempted to offer some historiographical 
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considerations relevant to filling this lacuna with sufficient care. With the 
availability of new sources, catalogues, digitization, and search capabilities, 
the next generation of scholars will likely have the tools needed to develop 
a far richer picture of Anglican and Roman Catholic engagement during 
this period. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Oppressive or Liberating? 


Transatlantic Dialogues and the 1905 Separation of Church and State 
in France 


Timothy Verhoeven 


In December 1906, one of the leading figures in the Catholic episcopacy of the 
United States, Cardinal James Gibbons of Baltimore, spoke out against what 
he regarded as a great injustice occurring in France. Gibbons was referring to 
the implementation of a law which, for the first time since the Revolutionary 
era, disestablished religion. Through the nineteenth century, church and state 
in France were intertwined. Under the Concordat, the government recognized 
four faiths: Catholicism, Judaism, and Reformed and Lutheran Protestantism. 
These faiths benefited from state support, notably the payment of salaries to 
their clergy, but were bound by a complex system of oversight and discipline. 
In relation to the Catholic Church, government approval was required in a 
range of areas including the appointment of priests, the holding of national 
councils, and the publication of papal bulls.! In 1905, this complex regulatory 
system came to an end with the passage of the law on separation which, in 
its second article, declared that the republic did not recognize nor subsidize 
any faith. 

From one perspective, this was a moment of transatlantic rapprochement. 
By severing most of the formal ties between church and state, France seemed 
to be following the lead of its sister republic. American churches wielded, as 
many French travelers observed, enormous social power. But in the United 
States, there was no national church, and state aid and oversight were limited 
to indirect measures such as tax exemptions and laws regulating the owner- 
ship and management of church property. Gibbons, however, was adamant 
that there was no parallel between the two systems. Many of his fellow cit- 
izens, he lamented, who had been quick to applaud the French law, simply 
did not understand its spirit or its aims. In particular, they failed to see that 
the 1905 law had been concocted by a group of zealous anticlerical legislators 
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with one objective in mind: crushing forever the Catholic Church in France. 
The 1905 law, far from liberating the Church from state control, was designed 
to strip it of its wealth. Targeted by a hostile government and robbed of the 
financial support which had been a feature of church/state relations since the 
Napoleonic era, the Church in France faced nothing less, Gibbons warned, 
than “gradual extinction.” 

Gibbons’s intervention did not pass unnoticed in France. Shortly after- 
wards, a Protestant theologian, Paul Sabatier, wrote a letter to Gibbons in 
which he defended the 1905 law as well as the government which had passed it. 
In the letter, which was soon published in both the French and the American 
press, Sabatier regretted that the cardinal had rushed to judgment rather than 
undertaking a “calm, serene study of the facts.’ Such a study would reveal 
that, far from menacing the Church with extinction, the 1905 law would 
allow the Church to flourish. Were it to embrace the new regime, Sabatier 
argued, the church in France might enjoy the sort of spectacular growth 
enjoyed by the church in the United States through the nineteenth century. 
Here men like Gibbons had a leading role to play. Rather than whipping up 
resistance to the new law, the American episcopacy should instead act as 
peacemaker, encouraging the French bishops as well as the Vatican to come to 
terms with the new separation regime, and thereby laying the groundwork for 
a revived and prosperous church in France. 

This exchange between Cardinal Gibbons and Sabatier was just one episode 
in a long and intense history of transatlantic dialogue and exchange on one 
of the great political and religious questions of the era, the relations between 
church and state. Historians of the separation of church and state have only 
rarely looked beyond national borders. In France, as Jean Baubérot has argued, 
the 1905 law has been examined almost exclusively as a product of peculiarly 
French factors and circumstances, an approach which has obscured its impor- 
tant international dimension.* A similarly limited perspective has shaped 
scholarship on disestablishment in the United States. Few historians have 
investigated the manner in which American attitudes toward the proper 
relationship between religion and government drew on a set of transatlantic 
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comparisons and exchanges. Well before 1905, the United States had aban- 
doned formal church establishments. But this did not settle the question of 
church/state relations. Whether regarding Sabbath laws, legislative chaplains, 
or Bible-reading in schools, Americans continued to debate the public role of 
religion, in the process looking abroad for both positive and negative models. 

This chapter investigates this transatlantic dialogue on the question of 
separating church and state, particularly in the key years before and after the 
passage of the 1905 law. From the French perspective, the United States was a 
key site of contest. Advocates of separation cited the American experience at 
length, particularly in their efforts to prove that the Catholic Church, far from 
withering under a separation regime, would in fact flourish. Skeptics, however, 
disputed the claim, arguing like Gibbons that the model of separation pro- 
posed in France bore only a superficial similarity to that which had worked so 
well across the Atlantic. In this dispute, leading figures in the American episco- 
pacy emerged as key players. At the same time, a host of American commenta- 
tors applauded the French law, which seemed to have bridged the transatlantic 
divide. What emerged, then, was an intense transatlantic conversation about 
the meaning and impact of the separation of church and state, a conversation 
that continues to this day. 


1 The United States as a Model of Separation 


Though reaching an apex in the debates around the separation law of 1905, 
this process of transatlantic exchange and comparison began in the period of 
the Concordat. For American observers, there seemed little prospect of France 
embracing the regime of disestablishment and religious liberty which reigned 
at home. The key obstacle was the ingrained hostility to religion which had 
marked the French nation since the Revolution, and which had little or no 
equivalent in the American founding. The Protestant theologian Philip Schaff 
emerged in the second half of the nineteenth century as one of the key the- 
orists of church and state in the United States. For Schaff, the spirit of reli- 
gious liberty which was such a hallmark of the United States shone even more 
clearly when contrasted with the anticlerical spirit of France. The French state, 
he wrote, was addicted to controlling religion as a means of bolstering its own 
power and authority. The advocates of political liberty, in turn, saw no merit 
in religious liberty. Religion, in their view, was an obstacle rather than an aid 
to democratization; within this conception, faith was figured as an unwel- 
come intruder into the public sphere. The French Republic, he concluded, had 
“shown no favor to any religion,’ and in this respect, “contrasts very unfavorably 
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with the American republic.”> The very concept of religious liberty, at least as 
understood in the United States, simply did not exist there. 

As this suggests, the French example served as a means of highlighting the 
distinctiveness of the American emphasis on religious liberty. No other nation 
had managed, in this view, to bring together the forces of political and reli- 
gious freedom into such a harmonious and powerful unity. But it was not just 
American theorists who emphasized the peculiarity of their nation in this 
regard. A host of French travelers, writers, and commentators were also keen 
to contrast the two nations. The observations of Alexis de Tocqueville contin- 
ued to be cited long after his visit to America in 1831-1832. In France, he wrote, 
the “spirit of religion and the spirit of freedom almost always move in contrary 
directions.” In the United States, in contrast, religion and freedom “united inti- 
mately with one another.”6 For Tocqueville, this difference was a direct result of 
the separation of church and state. By binding itself to a series of authoritarian 
regimes, the Catholic Church in France had made itself a target of hostility and 
suspicion on the part of a range of reformers and radicals. The “living body of 
religion,” he wrote, had been manacled to the “dead corpse” of autocracy. In the 
United States, however, the distance between government and religion spared 
the latter from any such political animus. The clergy of different denomina- 
tions were happy to renounce any political ambition, secure in the knowledge 
that their faith would ultimately benefit. The same outcome, he thought, might 
one day occur in France. If the ties between the church and politics could be 
cut, attachment to religion in France might “rise once more.”” 

This notion that abrogating the Concordat and moving toward an American 
system of disestablishment might spark a resurgence in popular piety con- 
tinued to inspire French religious thinkers for the rest of the century. Liberal 
Catholics were particularly interested in the American approach as the key to 
restoring the vitality of their Church. Catholicism in America did not benefit 
from state subsidies. But far from being crippled, the Church there seemed 
to have flourished. The Vicomte Alfred de Meaux, a right-wing politician and 
writer, was just one prominent Catholic to lay out the statistical evidence. In a 
work published in 1893, he reported that the number of Catholics in America 
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had grown from 40,000 to eight million, a rate that far exceeded the growth of 
the general population. Everywhere the signs of a vital and integrated Church 
were apparent. Churches were full of parishioners, anti-Catholic prejudice was 
dwindling, and priests, though denied a state salary, were better paid than in 
France.® A similarly glowing picture emerged from the writings of the promi- 
nent lay Catholic Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor of the influential Revue des deux 
mondes. In the United States, he reported, he witnessed first-hand a Catholic 
Church which was at one with the spirit of the age. Nowhere was this more 
apparent than in its embrace of disestablishment. Far from seeking state sup- 
port, the Church in the United States had adapted to the prevailing spirit of 
religious liberty, in the process proving that freedom and Catholicism were 
entirely compatible. The American experience showed, Brunetiére argued, that 
Catholicism “had nothing to fear from liberty, nor liberty from Catholicism.”? 

For liberal Catholics like Brunetiére, the United States provided not just a 
working example of a Church which could flourish under a separation regime, 
but equally a theological doctrine to overcome the divisions of the past. This 
doctrine was labeled “Americanism.” Its chief characteristic was a positive 
stance toward modernity. Leading American bishops expressed their confi- 
dence that the Catholic Church could thrive in an era of science and democracy 
while retaining its core doctrines, rites, and traditions.!° In the eyes of French 
observers, Americanism pointed the way toward reconciling the Church and 
the key tenets of the modern era, including the separation of church and state. 
Among the best-known proponents of Americanism, from the French perspec- 
tive, was none other than Cardinal Gibbons. In 1895, the writer Paul Bourget 
met Gibbons and other leading American bishops and recorded their satis- 
faction with the American system of disestablishment. “Our great strength,” 
Gibbons told Bourget, “is in having no alliance with the State, and in respect of 
the State for our independence.” Here, Gibbons seemed to imply, was a model 
which the church in France might one day seek to emulate. 
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2 Article 4 and the United States 


In 1905, the opportunity to do so would emerge when, with a suddenness that 
surprised many observers, the Concordat was abrogated, and France joined 
the United States in separating church and state. Ever since, historians have 
debated the causes of the 1905 law. For some, the formal separation of church 
and state was the logical outcome of a longer-term secularization process that 
had begun with the push for secular education in the 1880s.! For other histo- 
rians, the move to end the Concordat had its roots in more immediate events, 
notably the Dreyfus Affair. The ferocity with which key Catholic figures and 
religious orders attacked the Dreyfusards sparked an enormous backlash on 
the part of many republicans, turning the National Assembly into, in Maurice 
Larkins memorable term, “an anticlerical wilderness.”!* What followed was 
a government assault. In 1903-1904, Prime Minister Emile Combes dissolved 
most Catholic congregations, in the process, confiscating church property 
worth two hundred million francs. 

What is clear is that in the debates on the separation law and its implemen- 
tation, the example of the United States played a very significant role. This 
was particularly salient on the vexed issue of church property. Under the terms 
of the Concordat, all houses of worship, as well as presbyteries and seminar- 
ies belonged to the French state. What would happen to this vast amount of 
property under a separation regime? The bishops, fearful that it might fall into 
the hands of hostile factions, wanted direct control. At the other extreme, radi- 
cal lawmakers demanded that France follow the example of Mexico in sim- 
ply confiscating it. The man who would lead the drafting and passage of the 
1905 law, Aristide Briand, rejected both solutions. Briand was keenly aware 
that disestablishment would never succeed if it did not win the support of the 
Catholic population, a population which was still bitter at the dissolution of 
the congregations. But nor could he and other republicans countenance any 
measure that would hand this property over to a Church which had for so long 
been hostile to the republic. If armed with such wealth, its capacity to do harm 
appeared terrifying. 

On the question of church property, which was pivotal to the success 
of the 1905 law, the example of the United States came to the fore. Over 
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previous decades, French travelers and writers had made careful studies of 
the American approach to regulating church property. As early as 1868, Count 
Guillaume de Chabrol published a series of articles in the liberal Catholic 
journal Le Correspondant, which looked in detail at a New York law, passed 
five years earlier. In New York, as Chabrol reported, property was vested in 
a board of trustees organized at the parish rather than diocesan level. The 
bishop, in other words, did not directly control church property, a measure 
that calmed fears amongst many Americans of an ambitious and aggressive 
Catholic Church. But in determining the composition of the board, the law 
also assuaged Catholic concerns of losing control of this property to lay associ- 
ations. Under the New York law, the board was led by the bishop of the diocese, 
who in turn appointed two other figures, generally the parish priest and the 
vicar. Two other places were reserved for the laity. The upshot of this nomina- 
tion system was that any challenge to the authority of the bishop, let alone a 
schism, was extremely unlikely.!+ 

In1905, backers of the separation law claimed to be inspired by this approach 
in devising their own solution, the associations cultuelles, which were legal 
entities charged with administering church goods. Under Article 4 of the 1905 
law, it was stipulated that the associations cultuelles would be formed “in con- 
formity with the general organizational rules of the faith whose exercise they 
propose to guarantee.” This wording was carefully selected. On the one hand, 
the Church would not simply take direct control of the vast financial resources 
represented by church property. On the other hand, the wording of Article 4 
was intended to signal to the Catholic hierarchy that the state would not sup- 
port rival associations, which might claim church property. The episcopacy 
need have no fear, in other words, of its property being parceled out to hostile 
or schismatic forces. 

The figure responsible for the wording of Article 4 was Francis de Pressensé, 
and his inspiration was the United States. A former socialist and Dreyfusard, 
Pressensé emerged as a critical figure in the lead-up to the passage of the 1905 
law. An earlier draft bill that he sponsored, although rejected by the Chamber, 
laid the basis for the successful measure which eventually passed. In May 1905, 
he made clear to the Chamber the origins of Article 4. It was from the United 
States, he told the Chamber, “I borrowed my amendment relative to the gen- 
eral organizational rules of churches.” Pressensé had long been a student of 
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the American approach to regulating church/state relations. In a speech in 
1901, he praised the United States as an exemplar in reconciling the cause of 
progress with the needs of religious organizations. Rather than clutching on to 
the Concordat, he told French Catholics, they should instead embrace a dises- 
tablishment regime as the best measure for their future prosperity.!® In both 
moral and pecuniary terms, the American clergy was far ahead of the French, 
which was stuck with the “miserable Concordat.”!” 

This became the key message of French republicans. Far from an oppres- 
sive measure, the law separating church and state would grant Catholicism the 
liberty that it enjoyed in the United States, and the Church would flourish as 
a result. As in America, the Church would be entirely free to arrange its own 
affairs, from nominating bishops to convoking episcopal meetings, liberties 
that it did not enjoy under the Concordat. At the same time, it would take con- 
trol, albeit indirectly, of church property. Of course, the state would no longer 
continue to pay the salaries of priests, a financial burden which would fall on 
the Church. But again, the example of the United States appeared to prove that 
Catholicism could prosper under a voluntary system. For the French govern- 
ment, the proof came from its ambassador to Washington, Jules Cambon. Ina 
report to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Théophile Delcassé, Cambon offered 
a range of statistics to demonstrate the Church’s extraordinary vitality: 13 arch- 
bishops, 77 bishops, 10,911 priests, 9,570 churches, and a parochial school sys- 
tem enrolling 819,575 students. Furthermore, the fires of anti-Catholicism were 
dwindling. Despite a widespread suspicion of their faith, Catholics continued 
to climb the political and social ladder. As proof, Cambon cited the presence of 
two Catholic justices on the bench of the Supreme Court.!® 

Not all French Catholics were convinced that an American-style regime of 
liberty was now at hand. Conservatives continued to see in the 1905 law a mea- 
sure of oppression, which, under the guise of religious liberty, was designed 
to strip the Church of its wealth and power. “You will not give Catholics their 
religious liberty and independence as had happened in the United States,’ 
the monarchist and Catholic Senator from Morbihan, Gustave de Lamarzelle, 
declared to republicans in the Assembly. “It will be instead a war against 
religion.”!9 There could be no parallel, then, between what was being proposed 
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in France and the situation across the Atlantic. Other Catholics, however, were 
more optimistic. Brunetiére, who had long been a student of the American 
Church, saw the 1905 law as an act of republican hostility. Nevertheless, he 
argued, the French church could make the law work in its favor, and the United 
States provided a template for doing so. There, after all, the Church had con- 
ceded a significant role to laypeople in administering church property without 
suffering as a result. What was possible in America, he argued, should also be 
possible in France.”° This was not just a layperson’s view. Even the majority of 
the French bishops appeared to signal an acceptance, albeit grudging, of the 
new regime of associations cultuelles as a trade-off for escaping the state con- 
trol which had marked the Concordat. 


3 American Reactions to the 1905 Law 


In the United States, the French debates on separation aroused considerable 
interest in both the religious and the secular press. In one reaction, the end 
of the Concordat was celebrated as an epochal event, which brought the two 
nations into harmony on one of the great questions of the era. The New York 
Tribune expressed some reservations about features of the law, which contin- 
ued to restrict religious liberty, noting that the churches would not enjoy the 
degree of autonomy enjoyed by their counterparts at home. Nevertheless, the 
paper applauded the law as a “long step in the direction of entire freedom,” and 
one, which would be of great benefit to both church and state.?! The Protestant 
press was also by and large supportive of the measure. Even before the law was 
voted on, the Congregationalist anticipated a victory for the principle of dis- 
establishment, which was sure to be imitated elsewhere. The current of intel- 
lectual thought, the paper argued, was clear. In England, the paper reported, 
certain sections of the High Church party appeared to be coming to the view 
that disestablishment was in their interest.2? The Christian Advocate described 
the bill as a “measure of freedom’ for all faiths.22 The Methodist Review, in con- 
trast, struck a gloomier note. Given the pervasiveness of religious skepticism 
in France, and the ingrained suspicion of clerical interference in state affairs, 
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the law was, the paper acknowledged, surprisingly moderate in its provisions. 
But it did not guarantee the degree of religious liberty enjoyed by American 
churches, and the ability of the Catholic Church to adapt to a voluntary sys- 
tem remained doubtful. France, the paper suggested, was entering a period of 
religious crisis.?4 

Some American reactions found their way to France. This was particularly 
true for the hostile views of American bishops. As early as 1904, when it was 
apparent that the example of the United States would shape the separation 
law, French conservatives turned to American bishops for their thoughts. 
The politician Stéphane Jousselin was a member of several anti-Semitic and 
anti-Masonic organizations, and an avowed opponent of the republican gov- 
ernment. He was also a student of the United States, and the author of an eth- 
nographic study entitled Yankees fin-de-siécle (1892). In 1904, he interviewed 
Cardinal Gibbons in Baltimore for the journal Le Gaulois. The purpose of his 
visit was clear. The Jacobins, as Jousselin described them, who were pushing 
through the separation law, referred constantly to the United States, where 
Catholics happily bore the cost of financing their faith themselves without any 
state support. To test this claim, Jousselin sought out the opinion of Gibbons, a 
man he described as so respected and popular at home and abroad that he had 
been seriously spoken of as a candidate to succeed Pope Leo X111, and who in 
addition spoke immaculate French. 

As Jousselin reported, Gibbons rejected any equivalence between disestab- 
lishment as experienced by the American church, and what was now proposed 
in France. The differences were numerous. French Catholics were simply not 
accustomed to paying for the upkeep of their parishes and were unlikely to 
adopt the habit for many years. Gibbons was certain on this point, for he had 
observed the behavior of French immigrants to the United States. Very few, 
he attested, voluntarily donated money to a Church whose maintenance, in 
their mind, was the responsibility of the state. But the greater contrast lay in 
the attitude of the respective governments. In the United States, the Church 
benefitted not just from liberty but also from the respect of the political elite. 
In France, the Church was likely to receive neither from a government that 
seemed, in Gibbons’s view, intent on persecution.?° 

As the draft bill worked its way through the National Assembly in 1905, 
American bishops continued to express their opposition. On August 8, 1905, 
Archbishop John Ireland of Saint Paul, Minnesota, wrote to Monseigneur 
Lucien Lacroix, at the time Bishop of Tarentaise and a moderate on the 
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question of separation. Ireland was known as a progressive force within the 
Church, and one of the Americanists who were admired among French liberal 
circles at the end of the nineteenth century. In his letter, Ireland expressed 
his wish that the French church might benefit from what he described as the 
“regime of harmony and of courtesy” which prevailed in America. But he was 
skeptical about the situation in France. In his view, the French government 
sought to bring “misfortune to religion.’*6 

Such voices of opposition from America, however, did little to stop French 
lawmakers using the United States as a positive model of disestablishment. A 
crucial moment occurred in April 1905, when the controversial Article 4 regu- 
lating church property came up for debate. In its defense, the republican Jean 
Jaurés cited the American example at length. In legal disputes over church 
property, he told the Chamber, American courts had consistently ruled in 
favor of the bishop, or, as Article 4 specified, the party which was acting “in 
harmony with the laws, usages and principles admitted in the Church before 
the schism.’ The same principle would apply in France and would work in a 
similar way to uphold ecclesiastical control. The following day, a majority of 
Catholic deputies voted for Article 4. With this critical milestone reached, the 
full law on the separation of church and state, which marked such a rupture 
in modern French history, finally passed the Chamber on December 9, 1905. 

Passage of the law, however, did not end the controversy. Whatever hopes the 
laity and episcopacy had of finding an accommodation with the new system 
were dashed by the intervention of the Vatican. In the encyclical “Vehementer 
Nos,’ promulgated on February u, 1906, Pope Pius x condemned the doctrine 
of separating church from state as “absolutely false, a most pernicious error.’ 
Religious and civil society should instead act in concert, in a manner akin to 
body and soul. Pius particularly denounced the manner in which separation 
had been enacted. In unilaterally abrogating the Concordat, a binding treaty 
between two equal partners, the French government had shown its intent 
to bring the church of France under its domination, and deliberately creat- 
ing “a situation grievous, crushing, and oppressive of her most sacred rights.” 
Pius x ended with a rousing call for Catholics everywhere to show unity in 
resisting this attack on the French church. A second encyclical, “Gravissime 
Nos,’ rejected the associations cultuelles in which control of church property 
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would be vested. All such forms of religious associations violated, the encycli- 
cal decreed, the sacred rights of the Church. 


4 American Catholics Mobilize against the Law, 1906-1907 


In the wake of these two encyclicals, the Catholic press as well as the epis- 
copacy in the United States hardened their opposition to the French law. In 
August 1906, Gibbons again intervened, but this time in a very public manner. 
In a letter to Cardinal Richard in Paris, which was subsequently reprinted in 
both the American and the French press, Gibbons wrote of his dismay at the 
prospect of the French church being forced to “submit to the yoke of official 
atheism,’ all under the “pretext of religious liberty.”?8 At the same time, hostile 
views on the part of French Catholics were broadcast to an American public. 
In a series of articles in the Catholic World from August to November 1906, the 
French sociologist Max Turmann laid out in great detail the provisions of the 
new law, provisions that together amounted, in his terms, to “a most barefaced 
spoliation.”?9 Turmann’s central point was that the salaries paid to priests 
under the Concordat were a form of compensation for the mass confiscation of 
church property that had occurred during the French Revolution. Suppressing 
such salaries without returning the confiscated property or compensating 
the Church amounted, in Turmann’s terms, to theft. The American Catholic 
Review published a similarly negative assessment from another Frenchman, 
the Abbé Hermeline. The separation law, he told his American audience, was 
a weapon devised by a coalition of freemasons and anticlericals in order to 
destroy Christianity. The measures, which seemed to hold out the promise of 
greater freedom for the Church, such as the right to make episcopal appoint- 
ments, were merely a ruse designed to fool French Catholics into submitting. 
But Hermeline saw some grounds for optimism. Now that the pope had made 
clear his opposition, French Catholics were united and determined in a way 
that had not been seen for many years. As in the past trials, the “purifying and 
strengthening effect of sorrow” held out the promise of bringing a “new life” to 
the church in France.°° 
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The last months of 1906 witnessed a redoubling of efforts on the part of the 
American episcopacy aimed at discrediting the French law as well as a wave 
of protests from the Catholic population. On December 16, 1906, Archbishop 
John M. Farley of New York issued a statement setting out his views. Despite 
appearances, there was no resemblance between the American and French 
systems. In the United States, church property laws protected the authority 
of the bishop. In France, however, a lack of safeguards in the design of the 
associations cultuelles made possible the appointment of members of rival 
denominations and even enemies of religion. This was the reason, Farley 
explained, why the church in France was so determined to resist the new law. 
Lay Catholic associations soon joined in the condemnation. The New York 
chapter of the Knights of Columbus, for example, condemned what it called 
the “confiscation of Catholic Church property” that was occurring in France.*! 
Petitions and protests poured into the Vatican from local religious associations 
and individuals. Public meetings accelerated, with the largest, held in New 
York on January 27, 1907, drawing a crowd estimated at 14,000 to 20,000 to 
hear Farley and other speakers denounce the French government’s attack on 
freedom of worship.*% 

But it was again Cardinal Gibbons who issued the most detailed and severe 
attack on the French laws. In an interview first printed in the Baltimore Sun in 
December 14, 1906, Gibbons began by affirming that the leaders of the French 
government were driven by their “hatred of religion.’ Their sweet words of 
liberty were nothing but pretense; these men, Gibbons charged, wanted to 
achieve nothing less than the destruction of the church. Gibbons once again 
attacked the idea that the French church was being offered the sort of religious 
liberty enjoyed by its counterpart in the United States. “If the separation of 
Church and State in France meant just what it means in the United States,” 
Gibbons affirmed, “there would have been no such hue and cry raised against 
it.” But the differences were plain to see. The French church was faced with 
“tyranny in the guise of separation,” and this was the reason why the pope had 
taken such strong action.** It was now incumbent on all Catholics to mobilize 
together to resist the law and its enforcement. 
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The problem for the American bishops was that, in calling on French 
Catholics to resist the law, they stoked long-held fears about the political ambi- 
tions of their church. The notion that the Vatican sought temporal and spiritual 
power had long animated anti-Catholic feeling in the United States. It was a 
charge that had returned with vehemence in the upsurge of anti-Catholic hos- 
tility that accompanied the mass immigration of the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century. At its peak in 1895, the American Protective Association (APA) 
boasted a membership in the hundreds of thousands. In its publications, the 
APA regularly denounced the infiltration of Catholics into the political system, 
calling for a ban on all politicians who were loyal to what it called an “eccle- 
siastical organization.” The apa proved to be a short-lived phenomenon. But 
hostility to clerical politicking remained strong and came to the fore in 1906- 
1907 as American bishops called on French Catholics to defy their national 
parliament. As the New York Times argued, a sovereign, democratically elected 
parliament, had passed the French law. What right, then, did either the Vatican 
or the bishops have to encourage resistance to it? For the Times, the French 
government was guilty of nothing more than affirming its independence from 
Rome. Far from seeking to crush the church, France had simply decided to be 
“governed from within and not from without,’ to resist the efforts by a “foreign 
power” to dictate its national policy. In urging French Catholics to resist the 
law, Cardinal Gibbons had placed himself at odds with the sentiments of the 
vast majority of Americans, who remained convinced that the separation of 
church and state was the only means of ensuring religious and political liberty, 
and who saw in the French law a great measure of progress.°5 


5 Paul Sabatier and the Defense of the 1905 Law 


Disappointment at Gibbons’s intervention was most intense amongst French 
supporters of the separation law. Gibbons enjoyed a reputation as a moderate, 
a figure who in the Americanist controversy had emerged as one of the lead- 
ers of the effort to find an accommodation between the Vatican and the tenets 
of the modern era. His virulent opposition to disestablishment in France, 
therefore, came as a shock. For Sabatier, it was almost a betrayal. A historian 
and Protestant theologian, Sabatier achieved renown in the English-speaking 
world for his biography of Saint Francis of Assisi, a work that ran through 
some forty editions after its publication in 1893. Sabatier was also a parti- 
san of separation. In 1906, he published a long defense of the 1905 law. The 
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true cause of the abrogation of the Concordat, he argued, was not anticleri- 
cal virulence on the part of republicans, but the aggressive, intolerant, and 
obscurantist spirit of much of the French church. French Catholics, he wrote, 
“have been, not merely conservative, but violently, desperately reactionary,’ 
and always ready to throw their lot in with any party or faction that promised 
to rid the country of the republican regime.*° Fortunately, in Sabatier’s eyes, a 
small but growing group of liberal and progressive Catholics were beginning 
to emerge, a development that augured well for the future of both church and 
state in France. 

Sabatier’s defense of disestablishment was published in the United States, 
where it received largely positive reviews. His subsequent rebuttal of Cardinal 
Gibbons attracted even greater notice. When accounts of Gibbons’s attack on 
the 1905 law reached France, Sabatier was so dismayed that he wrote to the 
Cardinal to confirm if they were accurate. Gibbons then sent him an excerpt 
from the Baltimore Sun in which the interview appeared. Sabatier’s response 
was his “Open Letter to the Cardinal,” published in France in 1907, which 
would soon become known to the American public through the intervention 
of John R. Slattery, a former Catholic priest. A modernist in religious thought, 
Slattery was motivated to publish the Open Letter not only because of his belief 
in the benefits of disestablishment, but also because of a longstanding grudge 
against Gibbons which dated back to his time as American provincial of the 
Josephites. Upon reading the French version of the Open Letter, Slattery wrote 
immediately to Sabatier to seek permission to undertake an English transla- 
tion, which appeared in 1908.3” 

For Sabatier, Gibbons was guilty of constructing a false contrast between 
the Old and New Worlds. In America, the church basked in the beneficent 
light of religious liberty; in France, in contrast, darkness reigned as hate-filled 
minds set about to destroy Gibbons’s beloved church. His mistake, in Sabatier’s 
account, was missing the real point of difference between the two nations — the 
nature of the Catholic Church. In France, the leading voices of the Church were 
clericals, men intent on wielding not just spiritual but political power. These 
French clericals were yet to learn from their American brethren the benefits 
of political neutrality. Aside from this, the law adopted in France was clearly 
analogous to that which pertained in America. This was apparent on the key 
question of church property. In the United States, civil tribunals adjudicated 
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on cases of disputed church property; under the French law, the highest tri- 
bunal in the land, the Conseil d’état, performed the same function. In each 
case, the integrity of the Church would be respected. Sabatier then went on 
to remind Gibbons of the new freedoms enjoyed by the Church, particularly 
over ecclesiastical nominations and assembly, freedoms which the episcopate 
had hurried to take advantage of once the law had passed, and which refuted 
decisively the notion that the French state was intent on bringing the Church 
under its thumb.?8 

Both Sabatier’s defense of disestablishment and his Open Letter to Gibbons 
won positive American reviews, particularly in liberal Protestant journals. The 
Open Letter, one journal recorded, had aroused keen interest in religious cir- 
cles on both sides of the Atlantic.?9 The Outlook, a magazine edited by liberal 
theologian Lyman Abbott, commended Sabatier’s rebuttal of Gibbons, and 
concluded by arguing that France was now experiencing nothing less than 
the birth of a new civilization.*° The following year the same magazine noted 
that the statements by American cardinals had been motivated more by blind 
loyalty to the Vatican than by rational analysis.+1 An even harsher assessment 
of Gibbons’s stance appeared in another Protestant paper, the Independent. 
Praising Sabatier’s “acumen and convincing argument,” the paper dismissed 
Gibbons’s accusations as unfounded and unfair. The 1905 law was entirely 
compatible with Catholic doctrine and practice; if any confiscation of land or 
property were to occur, the culprit would be not the French government but 
the Vatican and the episcopacy, which had so stubbornly and foolishly resisted 
its implementation. Faced with a rising wave of criticism, and perhaps wary 
of the backlash that always ensued when leading Catholics intervened in polit- 
ical questions, Gibbons and his fellow bishops quietly ended their campaign 
against the French law. 


6 Conclusion 


For decades before the separation of church and state in 1905, French trav- 
elers and religious reformers closely examined the American system of 
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disestablishment, with an eye on its implications for Catholicism. The lesson 
that many drew, from liberal Catholics to moderate republicans, was that the 
Catholic Church could prosper in the absence of state support. At the same 
time, many American commentators welcomed the advent of disestablish- 
ment in France as bringing the two nations closer together. But this attempt to 
interpret 1905 as a bridging moment came under attack from the very organi- 
zation which had been so often invoked in the French debates. Leading figures 
in the American episcopacy denounced the law as oppressive, its resemblance 
to the approach adopted in the United States merely a sham, a stance which 
led to a backlash on the part of theologians such as Sabatier. 

In recent years, Gibbons’s view on the irreconcilable nature of French 
and American approaches has come back into favor. France and the United 
States are still rare among nations in enshrining disestablishment in their 
constitutions. But there, as Cardinal Gibbons once argued, the similarity 
seems to end. For a host of scholars, the two nations embody a radically dif- 
ferent understanding of the separation of church and state, a difference that 
is usually neatly encapsulated in the following schema: freedom of religion 
in the United States, freedom from religion in France. No episode seemed 
to capture this transatlantic difference better than the controversy over the 
banning of headscarves in French schools in 2007. From the American per- 
spective, this measure seemed typical of the coercive and intolerant spirit of 
French /aicité, a spirit that contrasted with the liberty of religious expression 
guaranteed in the United States.*# French commentators, in turn, have tended 
to depict the United States as separatist in name only. Whether in reference 
to the religious tone of political rhetoric, the invocations of good and evil in 
foreign policy discourse, or the proclamation of days of prayer and thanks- 
giving which follow natural catastrophes, the French generally see the sister 
republic as, in Denis Lacorne’s terms, “an aggressively and unapologetically 
Christian nation.”44 

History is often used to account for the purported differences between 
modern-day America and France on the question of public expressions of 
faith. The American Revolution, in this view, was accomplished with the sup- 
port of religious organizations and in the understanding that churches would 
benefit from the new republican regime. In France, on the other hand, decades 
of battles between republicans and the Church infused the prevailing model 


43 See, for example, Martha C. Nussbaum, Liberty of Conscience: In Defense of America’s 
Tradition of Religious Equality (New York, 2008), 70. 
44 Denis Lacorne, Religion in America: A Political History (New York, 2011), xvi. 
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of laïcité with anticlerical venom. But we should be alert to another history as 
well, a history of intense transatlantic interaction. This process could produce 
perceptions of fundamental difference, as articulated by Gibbons. But it could 
also foster a sense of cooperation, of working, even within the peculiar con- 
straints produced by each nation’s history and culture, toward a jointly shared 
goal. On the question of church/state relations, the transatlantic space fos- 
tered both rivalry and exchange. 
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EPILOGUE 


New Horizons in the Study of Transatlantic 
Religion 


Hartmut Lehmann 


As historians from Bernard Bailyn to Claudia Schnurmann have convincingly 
demonstrated in the past few years, since the seventeenth century, and cer- 
tainly since the eighteenth century, the North Atlantic should best be charac- 
terized as a bridge — connecting the continents on both sides, connecting what 
we are accustomed to call the Old World and the New — rather than a barrier, 
blocking and cutting off traffic of people, material goods, and ideas between 
Europe and North America.! True, during most decades, the number of people 
who ventured across the North Atlantic in either direction, and the value of 
whatever they took along, differed a great deal. But there were always people 
crossing the North Atlantic in both directions, so that it would be completely 
wrong to use the image of a one-way street, a thesis that one finds very often 
in histories of European emigration to America. True also, this two-way traf- 
fic was always characterized by high tides and low tides. But the traffic never 
ceased completely, so that both sides were continuously profiting from each 
other’s experience, insight, knowledge, and even wealth. In sum, as we attempt 
to understand the history of what can be called the North Atlantic realm, we 
should move beyond the lessons taught by historians writing national histories 
that have dominated the writing of American history as well as the writing of 
the history of the various European nations, far too long. 

The chapters of this book add a great deal to our knowledge about the 
“entangled history” of transatlantic religion, and they do so by uncovering net- 
works of which we had not been aware so far, and by discussing varying degrees 
of interest, and of influence, in theological as well as in related intellectual 
matters relevant and important to religious leaders on both sides. Finally, to be 
most highly valued, the contributing authors add much to our knowledge by 
unearthing and interpreting documents that had been forgotten, or ignored, 
so far. In many aspects, therefore, the contributions in this book clearly move 


1 Bernard Bailyn, Atlantic History: Concept and Contours (Cambridge, MA, 2005); Claudia 
Schnurmann, Europa trifft Amerika: Zwei alte Welten bilden eine neue atlantische Welt, 1492- 
1783 (Berlin, 2009). 
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beyond the method of comparative religious history. Rather, by introducing 
cross-national perspectives, the authors are able to give life, and authentic 
content, to topics that interested highly trained and compassionate religious 
leaders in Europe and their counterparts in North America in the course of the 
nineteenth century. And they do so in a most convincing manner. 

But where should we move from here? Should we look for more examples 
of transatlantic religious networks? Should we search for more documen- 
tary evidence before drawing any conclusion? No doubt this would be both 
tempting and rewarding. However, on the basis of the analyses presented 
in this book, the chance to envisage the next steps in our attempt to bet- 
ter understand the unique, and embarrassingly rich, nineteenth-century 
European-North American religious encounters presents itself. In my view, 
in order to do so, three transnational categories of historical interpretation 
should be introduced: first, the notion of pluralization of religion; second, the 
globalization of religion as a key element in the process of modernization; 
and third, most important for studies of religion, the role of secularization. All 
three of these historical factors did not suddenly appear in the course of the 
American and the French Revolutions. Rather, the sixteenth-century schism 
of Western Christianity had resulted in a series of further splits and separa- 
tions all through the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And further, the 
European political and commercial expansion that began during the era of the 
Protestant Reformation also inspired European Christians to become active 
far beyond their own continent even before the Enlightenment, even though 
well-organized missionary campaigns were scarce before the end of the eigh- 
teenth century. Most certainly, the impact and progress of secularization even 
before the era of the American and the French revolutions should also not be 
underestimated. During the nineteenth century, however, during the era of a 
far-reaching, in fact, basic political, economic, social, technological, scientific, 
and cultural transformation of the whole world, all three of these factors: plu- 
ralization, globalization, and secularization, caused astonishing changes in all 
areas of life all across the globe and gained unsurpassed supranational impor- 
tance.” Let me give a brief look at all three. 

First pluralization — or, to be more precise, the pluralization of religious 
beliefs, and organizations, that took place in the course of the nineteenth 
century. For historians of religion in America, this is not an unfamiliar topic. 
They know only too well how many church bodies split in nineteenth-century 


2 Jürgen Osterhammel, The Transformation of the World: A Global History of the Nineteenth 
Century, trans. Patrick Camiller (Princeton, 2014). 
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America: Liberal church-goers turned against orthodox members, and vice 
versa, northern anti-slavery church bodies against southern slave-holders, 
white congregations against black churches. In addition, the rapidly changing, 
and growing, nineteenth-century American society proved a particularly fer- 
tile ground for prophets who founded new religious movements. Joseph Smith 
and Mormonism is just one example of many. Also, with astonishing speed, 
new colleges and universities were founded in the New American republic, 
most with departments of religion, or theology, whose members soon par- 
ticipated in trans-Atlantic discussions. What is far less commonly known, is 
the fact that European religions also changed a great deal during this era and 
that European academia also expanded with ever-accelerating speed in the 
era after Humboldt. In the various European countries, religious controver- 
sies flourished: progressive thinkers confronted conservatives; in some coun- 
tries church members belonging to a certain nationality attacked believers 
who worshiped in another language and who lived in another tradition. Even 
within the supposedly stable framework of the Roman Catholic Church, one 
can observe enormous tensions. In short, during the nineteenth century, from 
the time of the French Revolution to the First World War, the pluralization of 
religions on both sides of the Atlantic was as remarkable as it seems to have 
been irreversible. For our topic, this means that on both sides of the Atlantic, 
an ever-changing and ever-larger group of religious actors and well-trained 
theologians with strong opinions was involved in this histoire croisée. We have 
yet fully to comprehend the various effects of this very complex and rapidly 
evolving cultural and academic scenario. 

Let us, in a second step, take a brief look at the dynamic globalization of 
Christianity that was begun by the late eighteenth-century missionary societ- 
ies and that led to an impressive presence of Christian churches and organiza- 
tions on all continents by the beginning of the twentieth century. American 
and European churches as well as American and European missionary soci- 
eties, both Catholic and Protestant, were equally involved in this missionary 
venture. European and American colonialism (and in the second half of the 
nineteenth-century imperialism as well) strongly supported the work of mis- 
sionary societies, particularly in Africa and in parts of Asia. In addition, during 
the course of the nineteenth century, emigrants from Europe established new 
churches, and new church organizations, not only in Latin America but also in 
parts of Africa and Australia. For a long time, national as well as confessional 
bias prevented historians from grasping the universal quality of this excep- 
tional and far-reaching expansion of modern Christianity. Recently, however, 
more and more scholars have begun to study, and interpret, the causes, and the 
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results, of the global dimension of nineteenth-century European and American 
Christianity. This means, in our context, that any work on “Transatlantic 
Religion” should not follow the conceptual framework of a more-or-less exclu- 
sive European-American relationship but rather attempt to include, if at all 
possible, also European and American ties with actors in other parts of the 
world, and in particular the international impact of the various European and 
American missionary activities. 

My third point is that in the course of the nineteenth century, in the Old 
World as well as in the New, both pluralization and globalization were con- 
fronted with, and influenced by new and sometimes aggressive forms of 
secularization. Perhaps at times secularization was stronger in Europe than 
in North America. But as recent studies demonstrate, this was a question of 
degree, and not a fundamental difference.* If one looks at the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it is misleading, therefore, to contrast secularized Europe with Christian 
America, even though secularizing tendencies shaped the discussion about 
religion in most nineteenth-century European countries more than in the 
United States, where Christian churches grew in an impressive manner. 
In Europe, by contrast, in the era after Napoleon, the last supporters of the 
Enlightenment claimed more vehemently than before that Rationalism was 
superior to any kind of Christian belief. By the middle of the century, followers 
of Ludwig Feuerbach and Karl Marx dismissed religion as a clever device of 
the ruling classes to suppress common people. By the end of the nineteenth 
century, scientists in many European countries loudly proclaimed that religion 
was completely outdated and a matter of the past. At the same time, both in 
the Old World and the New, the supporters of secularization were challenged 
by a new post-revolutionary generation who believed in Christian revivals, 
and in the rebirth of those who had fallen from faith. To overcome the spirit 
of 1789, they founded Bible societies as well as domestic missionary societies, 
to mention just two of many endeavors that were initiated to re-Christianize 
those who were called “children of the world.” In France, for example, devout 
Catholics were able to defend their position in society, and the same is true for 
evangelical Protestants in Germany and members of awakening movements in 
Scandinavia. All across Europe and the United States, therefore, secularization 
was undermined by Christian activists in the course of the nineteenth century, 
just as the forces of re-Christianization were being countered time and again 


3 Jens Holger Schjorring and Norman A. Hjelm, eds., History of Global Christianity, vol. 2: 
History of Christianity in the 19th Century, trans. David Orton (Leiden, 2017). 
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by critics of Christian practice and dogma.> During the nineteenth century, 
within the world of transatlantic religion, therefore, Christians of whatever 
persuasion were involved in a constant battle with non-believers and skeptics. 
As a result, discussions within the realm of transatlantic religion were con- 
stantly endangered and influenced by parties articulating opposing and very 
often contradictory views. Some of these controversies led to open conflicts 
about the role and meaning of Christian faith in society. 

In conclusion: in different ways, the ideas and arguments of those who were 
engaged in transatlantic religious dialogue were shaped by pluralization, glo- 
balization, and secularization. It will be a fascinating task to explore this ques- 
tion further. By doing so, nineteenth-century transatlantic religion can and will 
be comprehended as a highly relevant, indeed an eye-opening segment within 
the history of religion in the processes of modernization. 

As the readers of this volume can discover, a new generation of young his- 
torians with a keen interest in religious matters has begun to draw a new and 
more accurate picture of what the editors have justly labeled “Transatlantic 
Religion.” I am confident that they will continue to search for more docu- 
mentary evidence, and that they will continue to ask critical questions that 
put in doubt traditional views. In this sense, therefore, this volume presents 
an important step toward an ever better, and deeper, understanding of the 
role of religion in the fascinating period from the American and the French 
Revolution to the beginning of the First World War. 


5 Hartmut Lehmann, ed., Sdkularisierung, Dechristianisierung, Rechristianisierung im neuzeit- 
lichen Europa (Göttingen, 1997); David Bebbington, “Evangelism and Secularization in Britain 
and America from the Eighteenth Century to the Present,” in Hempton and McLeod, eds., 
Secularization and Religious Innovation (see above, n. 4), 65-79. 
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